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LETTER-LABELS IN GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


In a recent volume of this Annual (XLV 126 ff.) I discussed the alphabetic numeral system 
as employed in Attica; in the present article I examine the use of letters in Attica and else- 
where to identify different items, often similar in character and appearance, with a view of 
facilitating reference and simplifying inventories. For such a purpose letters have certain 
advantages over other symbols which might be devised; they are brief and familiar and they 
occur in a recognized order. ‘They thus approach nearly to the use of ordinal numbers (con- 
trasting sharply with acrophonic numerals, which are invariably used to represent cardinal 
numbers), though it cannot be said that they constitute a numeral system, any more than we 
could claim that we in English use an alphabetic numeral system because, eg., @, 6, ¢ dare 
used on p. 4 below to distinguish four items which might equally well have been numbered 
1, 2, 3 and 4. The letters here under consideration were not, and could not be, made the 
instruments of arithmetical calculation, and the highest number expressed in this way in any 
inscription known to me is 106 (Jnscr. Délos 1432 Aa ii 21; sce below, p. 8). 

Various scholars have dealt briefly with the subject,* but the accumulation of a mass of 
new evidence calls for a fresh treatment, especially of the part played by such letters in 
inventories. No technical name has, I believe, been given to letters so used, and in this article 
I call them ‘ letter-labels’, a title which emphasizes the function they fulfil in the majority 
of cases where they occur. 





I. Generar 


‘The carliest example scems to be the use of the first nine letters of the local alphabet 
(A to @, including F) to mark the nine clauses of a statute passed by the Eastern Locrians 
to define the conditions on which certain of their number were to go as colonists to Naupactus 
in Western Locris about 460 3.c.? It has further been claimed that three fifth-century 
boundary-stones from Athens inscribed hépos K (JG I? 876) are examples of this usage; but, 
apart from the isolated nature of the evidence, this view raises the problem of three stones all 
bearing the same number, whereas no member of the series bearing any other number has 
survived. I cannot but wonder whether K is an abbreviation and these stones stand in some 
relation to the two which are inscribed hépos xpéves (IG I? 874/5).* 

Of the eighty-nine bronze jurors’ tickets collected in JG II? 1835-1923, dating from the 
fourth century B.c., sixty-three bear one of the ten letters A to K, indicating the panel on 
which the hoider served. With these we may compare the eighty-six earthenware tallies, 
dating from the third century, found in or near the Theatre at Mantinea (JG V (2) 323, nos. 
22-107), each of which bears, or at least bore, on the obverse the name and patronymic of the 
holder and on the reverse one of the twenty-five letters A to © (including diganma), indicating, 
it would seem, the section of the theatre-cavea in which the owner was entitled to sit.* 

A different usage is found in a stele from the Epidaurian Asclepieum (JG IV? 109), dating 
28, eras Ce oS aaa en Seif SW, Larteds Halak Msybby Greco Bpeep 

sort A 2 1" 

HEIK (eC £7, OHTA Robert, Le Galton Protar 146m b fhe i Of the ive examples which 

bear ti leer ele four have the form H. "add B. Stdhelin, 4 1043, 16 "LA. Mk TieNseoy TIT 33 
"See the commentary of Filler von Gaertringen af Ise; to the bibliography add Schvwyeer DCE 663, 
B 
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from the early third century ».c. and bearing on obverse and reverse and on the two sides 
Jong and detailed building-accounts. At the foot of the right side is a large A and the phrase 
-ré& Ror bv Tot EARat | Kporéqar (1) Emyéyparrren Bifra, ‘continued in column B’ (iii 
161 f.), while the text on the Ieft side ends with a reference to [rois &JAAoi[s] & &v tax 
xpordipan | tv di 70. yp(4)pu’ A yeyparrran (iv 129), but there is no trace of the expected B.° 

Very common is the use of letter-labels in the form of ‘ masons’ marks’ inscribed upon 
blocks of stone to indicate the position which each is to occupy in the construction in which 
it takes its place. Here I give only three examples, to which attention has recently been 
drawn. On the upper surface of the stones forming the front row of the Piracus theatre are 
inscribed the letters A to @ and AA to IT, each of which occurs twice, once on each of two 
contiguous blocks.’ The examination of the ‘ House of the Hermes’ at Delos has revealed a 
similar series of marques d’assemblage, running from AA to HH (excluding FF).* Again, the 
position of each of the nine inscribed bases composing the monument in honour of the Muses, 
erected by the Thespians in the Vale of the Muses on Mount Helicon, was indicated by the 
letters A to |, of which seven survive.® 

‘Another well-known use of these letter-labels (approximating to numerals, yet using the 
letters, except A to E, with values different from those of the alphabetic numeral system 
recognized throughout the Greek world) is to distinguish the several books comprised in 
certain literary works, notably the Iliad. ‘This also may be illustrated from inscriptions, such 
as the tabulae Iiacae found in Rome (IG XIV 1284-6).° 

But my main purpose in this article is to examine the use of letter-labels in the temple- 
inventories of Athens and Delos, and to these I now turn, 


TI. Arnens 


‘The adoption and widespread application of the system of letter-labels to facilitate the 
task of officials responsible for drawing up or checking inventories seems to be duc to Athenian 
initiative and influence. A decree ™ of 434 n.c., moved by Callias, contains a clause instruct 
the newly created raploa tév &AAcv OcéSv to inscribe on a single stele Srraveer xa" Exaordv re 
‘rv OxBv T& xpluorra hondoat totly &xerro1 Kal ouprrévtov Keparato|y, xeopls 76 Te dpydpiov Kal 
+1 xpuotov (Il, 22-24), and in future to inscribe annually on a stele an audited account tv Te 
Evrov xpenérrov | Kal Tov Mpocidvroy ols Osos... ., Tas BE avéAaS, kv als av dvarypdpooor Te 
xpénorra ré huep||[é, O€]vrov éu weéAer hor rouscn (Il. 24-6, 29-30), and one of these statements 
survives in IG I? 310.2% A second decree,* proposed by Callias on the same day, ordered the 
‘raloi of Athena to make a careful register of the property of the goddess, [horéon 88 73]v 
xpeudrov rv [hiep3]v &orerré tonw 8 év[oplduera h]or touicn] h[o]i vov..... howdac py 
xpulo& ton alr 8 &pyupé] E Onépyupa ote[advrov, Te B]e GAALE spiOuecdvrov KA. 
(il, 26-29), and we have a long series of annual inventories, beginning in 434 b.c., of the goddess’ 
belongings stored on the Acropolis (IG I? 232-290, agab, II? 1382-3).!* Considerable frag- 

* ments also survive of the tradiliones published in the last quarter of the fifth century by the 
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tmoréeran of the Eleusinian sanctuary (JG I? g11~g22; cf. SEG X 211-4), and one of an in- 
ventory of the property of Artemis Brauronia (SEG X 219). Inventorizing was very much 
the vogue in Attica, and we are not surprised to find that the Attic settlers who, at the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War, occupied the island of Aegina, promptly made and published 
inventories of some at least of the local shrines (IG IV 39, 1588). Similarly in the fourth 
century the cleruchs planted on the island of Imbros appoint mpaxtopes to publish a list of the 
contents of a temple with their weights, and order their successors to add to it all later 
acquisitions ([G XII (8) 51), and the Attic cleruchs sent to Samos drew up in 346/5 an 
inventory of the temple of Hera, including the xéoyos tijs 600 (Michel 832). A further sign 
of the Athenian love of inventories is found in a decree of 353/2 2.c. (JG II? 120), giving 
detailed instructions for the examination and registration of all the sacred objects in the 
Chalkotheke (iGerégey xorr& vos Exacta xal émypépev t|[Sv] épiOuév, Il. 14), followed on 
the same stele (ll. 32 ff.) by the inventory itself* 

In view of this insistence on the maintenance of full and precise records, it is astonishing 
to find how ineffective were the steps taken for the custody and preservation of the sacred 
objects. In the inventory just mentioned a surprising number of them were damaged or 
imperfect—Kotroa tmoxsufis SeSuevan, rrivonss xarreayétes, toxdpan xaAKat ob byiés, fro 
xoAKBs oUpav ote [Fv], and so on. This deplorable condition of many votive offerings is 
amply illustrated by the fourth-century lists from Eleusis, from which I quote the items (under 
the heading yerxdyarra) rroviptov évev dvrés: worn tppenytiar xéBotII[I]l- rotreov dls Shos 
orkyeov, 8 8 Erepos mudpve obx Exe, 6 1[p]iros ote épmua ore TEBE BU0, 6 BE TérapTos TOV 
mmudpive Orrip(p)orrrn (JG II? 1542.17 ff.), by many of the Delian inventories and by that of 
the Samian Heraion (see above). Thus mutilated and uscless objects continued to be hoarded 
and catalogued year after year, and it was only rarely that the authorities ventured on a bold 
and comprehensive measure of repairing damaged votives and recasting in other forms those 
incapable of repair.!* Such a policy was carried out about the middle of the third century 
3.¢, at the Oropian Amphiaraion (JG VII 903), and we possess part of the report for 215 /4 3.<. 
‘viv alpeBivreay trrd Top Siiyou él shy KaGaipeow xai thy émoxevhy TéSv &v wr ‘Aoxinmeleot 
at Athens (JG II? 159), and records of similar action taken in the temple of the fjpas ferrpds 
in the third and second centuries (IG I1* 839, 840; of. 841, 842). 

Most of the fifth-century inventories *7 are comparatively short and simple, but the fourth 
century brought an embarrassing increase in their number, length and complexity, and the 
annual renewal of the whole record gave place in some cases to the publication of an annual 
list of accessions. It was in these circumstances that the use of letter-labels to facilitate the 
registration of votive offerings arose. Very early in the fourth century we find some objects 
identified by a reference to their decoration; thus in several fragments of the inventory of the 
Opisthodomos, published by the Treasurers of Athena and the Other Gods, we find such 
phrases as xavév xpuadv tméEvaov [ver t& Brepéartiver 3ébta (3d61a), Kewév xXpuaeY UnbxadKov Tv 
& "AnéXheov (or 8 Zebs), Ouptertigiov Xpuoev dnéyadxov Tver Té Kamina méraa (or Te SPO 
méroda)* But I know no example of the use of a letter for this purpose earlier than 371/o 3.C., 
when we find two Guniernipte Emiypuoa trréxdxa, differentiated by the Treasurers of Athena as 
Twa Td Edger Trapacesivavren and {ver 7 Biter rapaseoruowren ; these phrases recur in 368/7 

2B SSIWVI AALS 8 5h A Steet od awn eli oe meting down of len 
abject in the time of Lycee i ‘Giooe taste 109 8). The Delian ioveotry for 199 2c. reer to the yhyoors and 
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but are soon abbreviated to fa 7 dda, fue 7d Bfjro.%” Not until 343/2 have we evidence 
for a wider application of this device; in JG II? 1443.12 ff. we have a certificate of the receipt 
of twenty-eight Auuol of uncoined silver reserved for military expenditure; * each puuds 
contains five bars (g8ct6es) of metal, and the exact weight of each bar is recorded. ‘The bars 
are simply described as mpéiros, Sevrepos, tpltos, terapros, whurrros, but each puuds has, in 
addition to its ordinal, a letter-label, e.g. mpésr0s bunds, tux 1: A: mpar[os] géots: 
XHHHH: Betepos: XHHIII: and soon. The letter-labels run consecutively from A to X, but 
X is followed by a new series (Il. 72 ff.) beginning & dpyfis Erepov: mpéiros | [bu]uds, Iver xd: 
AA: npéstos gbots «rh. How many Aupot this series comprised we do not know, for the text 
is lost after Two [18: ZZ: 

No examples occur in the reports of the toplen téiv &AAwv OeéSv (IG II? 1445-54) issued 
separately between 375/4 and 342/1, but in those published jointly by the router ‘iis 8600 Kat 
‘rev GANav Oeésv from 341 /o onwards the use of letter-labels is frequent, beginning in 320/19 .c., 
when we have a series of d8pfat marked &g” el (or #t) 76 A down to rd ©, at which point the 
extant text ends (1469.7 ff), and in g19/8 a similar list of giéAcn marked & ef 78 | down to 
-70 17, where the list ends (1471.1 ff.)," while in 15/4 or a little later there is a series of otépavor 
tg’ &1 78 A down to 70 K, where the extant text, but not the original list, ends (1476.17 ff.) 
In 1492.22 ff. we find a list of five silver G8pian and their several weights; all five have their 
inscriptions recorded (to” #1 tmytyperren’ lepé ’AoKAn io’, Nikoxpdrmns &x Kohavot troinoev), 
and the last three have also their letter-labels (é9” fut: [, 1: A, TE) (ll. 27%5 of. 58). A 
different system is illustrated in an inscription (IG II* 1496) of the Treasurers of Athena and 
the Commissioners appointed to carry out Lycurgus’ measures trl Tas vikas Kad -ré Trowrreter Kat 
-rOv Kéanov Tov KavngopiKev.t# This covers the years 334/3 to 31/0 and preserves, infer alia, a 
record of forty crowns divided into four puyol, each of which contained ten crowns and bore 
the labels Bl, Bll, Bill, BIlll respectively (Il, 176-186) #°; next come Erepor ol td yéune 
éx[ovtes]| AAA, divided into three groups marked respectively FI, FM, Tl (Il 187 ff.), and 
there was also, we may assume, a record (now lost) of thirty #° crowns, divided into three 
Sunol labelled Al, All, Alll. In another fragment of the same inscription, apparently added 
later in a different hand, we have a mutilated record containing letter-labels which have been 
restored [8Jp” fi 7 GAga Kall 7 Bifrer mapaseoyavrar], [ép" Fi 1 Aga Kal 7 yéu]uo 
mrapaceonuavren), [89 Fi7d Age Kol tO BAA}rer wapaceahual ran], [8p Fi 7d &Aga Kal TO] 
el: mapaceo’{uovrai] (Il, 217 ff), but the reason for this variation is not apparent.” 

I cannot find any trace of letter-labels among the records of the curators of the sanctuary 
of Artemis Brauronia, the Asclepicum and the Eleusinian temple, or among those of the 
Delian amphictyons. 

Summarizing the use of letter-labels in fourth-century Athens we may note:— 

(a) That letter-labels are expressed by simple letters (A, etc.), not by letter-names (Aga 
etc.), except in the three earliest examples (1421, 1425, 1429) and in the unique passages 
146.176 ff. 217 ff. 

28 16 11 1421.50 6, 55.4 1435.94. 975 1429.28, 91. 
ML aa (eho Sipe capone ia 2 147243, 45, 1475.9 1480. 
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“as"Tf we may connect this list with Plutarch’s statement (Vit, X or, 852B) that Lycurgus wapeoxsave. . . . xéeuov 
ls eb 
1938 and published by B. Schweigert in 
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(b) That the letter-label is always preceded by 76, even where it consists of two letters 
(e.g. 1443-73 twa 7d: AA2), except in the passage 1496.176-85, 190-3 and in the phrases (re 
Bio: YY (1485.4; of: 1486.2) and vk Bo AA (1491.13). 

(0) That this 76 (or 74) is preceded in the earliest examples, from 371/0 to 343/2 8.C., by 
va, which is later (the first recorded case is 1469 of 320/19 8.c.) superseded by &” dt (el, A, 
ais) ; &p’ of occurs only once (1486.2), &p” fis never. This usage contrasts sharply with that 
found in the Delian records of the second Athenian domination (below, p. 8). 

+ (d) That in the two earliest examples (1421, 1425) the letter-label is immediately followed 
by mapageoyiavrar, which is understood in all later examples, but expressed only in the wholly 
exceptional formulae of 1496.176 ff., 217 #. 

‘Two further Athenian inscriptions call for notice. (a) A fragment included by Kirchner 
among the fragmenta incerta and assigned to the third century 8.c. (IG I1* 1695) contains 
examples of a new and very brief formula—olvoyoin : A:, Erepou: Il: B:, yurerip : A:, yuetiip: 
B:, yuerip (with no added letter), Slvos: A:, Blvos: B:, xth., followed in every case by a note 
of the weight. (b) In Hesperia II 51-3, no. 39 B. D. Meritt published three fragments, un- 
earthed in the Agora, of an inventory which P. Roussel identified * as relating to the Delian 
sanctuaries and dated c. 166 3.c., pointing out the striking similarities between portions of the 
‘Agora text and Inscr. Délos 1432, which belongs to the archonship of Phaedrias (153/2 8.C.). 
Subsequently a fourth fragment came to light and all four were published in Hesperia, XIII 
254-7, no. 11 by Meritt, who accepted Roussel's date,** though he called attention to some 
noteworthy parallels in Inver. Déles 380, 385 and 442, which belong respectively to 198?, 196 
and 179.0. Any date earlier than 166 must be rejected, for the Athenians would not exhibit 
in their city the records of an independent Delos, and even if we accept a date in or soon after 
166, we may well be surprised, since no other fragment has yet come to light of Athenian 
copies of the documents represented by Inser. Délos 1400-1479. It is possible that at the 
outset the Athenians decided to set up copies at Athens, but soon abandoned the plan in view 
of the unnecessary expense entailed. In this document letter-labels are used, as is shown by 
Fu 7 yeuunler (1. 32), &9” oF 7[d (1. 37), & fis (Il. 44, 45), TE B00 vO (1. 46), bg" His rex BO ALS 
(L. 48), and té 8]¥0 get (I. 50). We may note that in the extant Delian records of this period 
letter-labels are not written out as letter-names (below, p. 8). 

Before passing from Attica to Delos, we may note the use of letter-labels in the inventory 
of the Heraion published in 346/5 n.c. by the Athenian settlers on the island of Samos; objects 
are there recorded as missing & Tot yéuua and év +a el (Michel 832.45 f.). 











III. Dexos 


I have already remarked (p. 4) that I have found no examples of the use of letter-labels 
among the fourth-century tabulae Amphictyonum Deliacorum found at Athens (JG II* 1633-53), 
and the same is true of the parallel series found at Delos, so far as I have examined them.” 

T now turn to the accounts and inventories published annually by the Delian leporrotol * 


2% BCH LVI 96 
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during the period of the island’s independence (314-166 ».c.) and relating to all the sanctuaries 


under their charge. The documents are numerous and detailed, numbering, as edited in the 


corpus of Delian inscriptions,*® 384, of which a considerable group run to inordinate length, 
especially 161 (519 lines), 199, 203, 287, 290, 298, 372, 442 (617 lines) and 461. It is surprising 
that the Delians should have maintained this publication on stone throughout the period, for 
the trouble and expense * involved were considerable and the problem of the exhibition of a 
large and steadily growing number of inscribed stelae must have become serious, if not acute. 
But the incentive to continue the custom, rather than to rest content with a paper document 
duly audited and deposited in the public archives, may have come from the hieropoioi themselves, 
who welcomed the publicity so secured for their names, their activities and their zeal. 

On the subject of letter-labels, however, these records have little to tell us, and that little 
concerns solely a series of twenty-one golden crowns,* one representing myrtle leaves and the 
rest laurel, which make their appearance in 296 8.c. in the words otepdvous xpvoots f\pTnukvous 
‘mpds THI ToLXeor elkoot Ever, with no added particulars of form or weight (IG XI 1544 62). In 
279 3.0, the phrase TéSy xpeuaylveo orepdveolv] is followed by a record (161B 107 ff.) ®° of the 
weight of each (6 wpéros éAxiv Bpaxues HCT, etc,), accompanied in eight cases by a note of 
the discrepancy between the previously recorded and the actual weight—e.g. 6 tvartos Kal 
Béxaros elye ulv Emypopiv» AAAI oradels [87] eFAKev PAAAFFIII & elkoords trreytyporrro 
hav Sakis He oraGels 8” efAkuoew” HEIII (Il. 11g). In 187 we have a very fragmentary list, in 
1998 28 ff. a complete list with weights, differing slightly in most cases from those entered in 
161B, In 269 B.c, we have a perfectly preserved record (2038 58 ff.) of the otépavor xpvoot 
‘ipds TEx ToIXea elkoot els, with revised weights and a note in each case of the form,’? 6 mpéstos 
pupoiuns, 8 Bevrepos Bdquns, and so on, though this involves a twentyfold repetition of 8&qvns. 
Not until about 267 8.c. do we learn of the presence of letter-labels, indicated by such phrases 
as of 7 Bijre following the word &dpuns and preceding Axi} (20540 20 ff); the extant letter- 
names are Bijra, Fire, ué5, Eel, mel, after which come of TE and of 7 Y. The list in 21gB 58 ff. 
(before 260 u.c.?) gives only the weights of the orepdvous xpuaotis ripds Tat toler AAI. In 
283.6 ff. the first crown alone has its letter-label recorded (o¥ 7d &Apa), and the same is true for 
250 3.c. (287B 77 ff.) ®*; the rest are identified only by ordinal numbers. By 240 3.0. con- 
sideration of cost and labour have reduced the entry to the phrase &v v1 va[dt low" orepdvous 
xpUaotis mpds té1 Tolycot AAI] (2984 116), which in 235 or 234 8.6, is further shortened to [év 7é5t 
vedin elow otépavor] elkoor els (31g 92), and in 229 B.c. to «m]pds Ta Tolxcr orépaver xpu[ sor] 
AAI (320B 3). This is the last surviving mention of these crowns; what happened to them 
thereafter we cannot say. ‘Thus while 2054 20 ff., 283.6 and 287B 77 prove that the crowns 
had their several letter-labels during this period, there seems to be a certain reluctance on the 
part of the hieropoioi to use them, and no attempt was made to extend the device to other groups 
of sacred objects; where used, the letters are indicated by words—&Aga, Bifra, etc.—except 
in the case of E and possibly also of Y (205.45 28 f.). 

Three further points may be noted before we turn to the later lists. 
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(2) Occasional attempts, other than those already mentioned, to secure greater brevity 
deserve attention, ‘Thus in 136.6 (before gor 3.c.) the word Spaxuai is omitted in the phrase 
‘rpiaxdoien évevhwowre: plex rév7” 8Bohol, and in 154B (296 3.0.) numbers are written in words, 
ut Spcxuot is regularly omitted, while in 1. 44 8BoAof also is omitted in the phrase SA} terry 
-rerropéx[ov]ra dxrdd térrapss. Again, in 199B 28 ff. there is a series of ordinals running 
normally from 00 mpdvtov to Tol 8aBexérrou, but the ‘ teens ’ are represented by tod *plrou, 
‘rot teréprou, etc, the words Kai Sexérrou being intentionally omitted, as is also done in 2r9B 
Gof. 

(0) Examples of grammatical inconsistency are very frequent, especially in the inventories, 
where the objects recorded are sometimes in the nominative, the natural case to express such 
lists, sometimes in the accusative, since many of them are introduced by such phrases as 76: 
rapardfouey. The nominative and the accusative are often used indiscriminately for items of 
the same nature occurring in the same list; thus in 199B 2 ff. we find &Any (sc. giédny) thrice, 
followed by &An at least four times, in 4424 10 f. &XAov orévov is followed by &XAos oreuvos, 
and in 442B 7 {f. orépavos xpuoots occurs five times in succession followed by orégcvor 
xpuooty twice. 

(0) A curious feature of these records is the neglect of the talent as a unit of money and its , 
use only for denoting weight, This refusal to recognize any monetary unit larger than the 
drachma leads to the appearance of very high numbers —e,g. Bpaxual PMMMXXX ete. 
(163Bdg 10), PMMMMPXXX etc. (4424 122), the irregularly expressed MMMMMMXXX etc. 
(4444 56)—culminating in the pupidBes AAT [S]pcxuall] (= 359,000 dr.) of 465¢ 22 and 
the AAAAMMH (= 460, 100) of 2038 101, though this last number does not refer to drachmas. 
Often, especially in 4424, numbers are preceded by the drachma-sign F, while in the phrase 
-rGv txerrdv F this sign follows the number (4424 173); 

In 166 #.c. Delos came once more under the control of the Athenians, who were faced 
with the task of making provision for the future discharge of the duties hitherto assigned to 
the hieropoioi. ‘This they did by appointing a commission of Arcopagites to draw up a new 
register of the contents of the Delian sanctuaries, and by the annual election of officials who 
are rarely (and, it would seem, incorrectly) called teporroioi,** but are usually designated by 
1a phrase descriptive of their functions—ol xa®eoreudvot trl Thy guAcxdy tay fepébv xenéerav xat 
‘ras 6MAas trpoadous (or Kal ray GAAav mpoadBav (1év) TOU Geo0),$* of Kexetporovnnivor él 
-réc ep tér} iyv qudxdhy rev lepeSv xpruérreov Kal es BAas wrpoadbous,® or of Kexeiporountvor 
EvBpes trl Thy qudcxiyy ray lepédv xonyerreav Kal Tas GAas eladsous.4¢ Of the records published 
annually by these officials many fragments survive and are collected and edited by F. Durrbach 
and P. Roussel in Inscriptions de Délos, 1400-1479; their length and detailed character will be 
realized by an examination of the best preserved texts, such as 1417 (155 B.<.) and 1450 (139 
3.c.), which, though incomplete, contain respectively 760 and 211 lines, those of the latter being 
outstandingly long. ‘The Athenian officials are content to follow in general, though by no 
‘means slavishly, the lines laid down by the Delian hieropoioi, A curious deviation is found in the 
‘earliest text of the series (1400), dating probably from 166 or 165 ».c., in the first part of which 
(IL. 1-16) numbers are written in words and no numeral signs occur (¢.g. 1. 14 réAewre Blo wvas 
rpidxovre: freré), while in the following section (ll. 17-36) numbers of objects are written in 
words but weights are expressed by acrophonic numerals in the case of talents and by alphabetic 


% For acrophonic numerals in Delos see BSA XVIIL 115 £, XXXVIT 250. 
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numerals in that of minas; thus téAavra FT uvat x'(I. 23) represents 6 talents 20 minas, and 
Shxi) T woot v, 1 talent 10 minas.*® This use of alphabetic numerals, unparalleled in other 
Delian inventories, is more surprising if we bear in mind the tenacity with which Athens clung 
to the acrophonic system down to the close of the second century n.0.® In the last extant 
section of this record (Il. 40 ff.) weights are always expressed by acrophonic signs, 

But our present concern is with the letter-labels which appear frequently in the inventories 
of this period, especially r4ogda, 1429, 1492, 1441 ii, 1448 i, 1449, 1450 and 14514, and 
about them some remarks must be made,# 

(@) With only one exception, letter-labels are never written in words, i. A is always used, 
never &dga, The sole exception occurs in 14504 124, where instead of t& KK we have et II] 
xénrma ‘*; here Il stands for 8uo, whereas in the preceding item é Il stands for 7 640 {éra, 

(0) The letter-label is invariably preceded by the definite article 76 (where the letter is 
single) or w& (where it is repeated).¢® 

(6) Before the definite article comes the phrase &" o (fis, dv) or ép’ ft (ols, als), relating 
to the objects bearing the letter-labels. There seems to be no difference in meaning between 
the genitive and the dative, and the two are often used side by side in the same list, though the 
genitive greatly preponderates. A curious fact, which I record but cannot explain, is that, 
where the antecedent is singular, the genitives ég" of and &” fs are almost invariably preferred 
to tg” dt anid ép' fi, while with plural antecedents é9” als is far commoner than the feminine 
49" dv, but the masculine or neuter ég” v is used almost to the exclusion of &g’ ofs.5 Occasion 
ally, but rarely, the locative of takes the place of ér with the genitive or dative; in 14434 i 142 
we have oJ 18 A, in 1449 Aad ii 124 08 18 A, and in 14504 97, 115, 152 of 7[3 A, oF 7d A 
and of 1d A.s# 

(4) The double letter-label, AA etc., is never written as 7é Uo A etc., but once we find 
‘rk tple: A etc, used in place of w& AAA etc., and r& Térrapa A etc, in place of tk AAAA etc, 
(144gdad ii 76 #8, 83 ff). 

(¢) When a fifth series of letter-labels is required, one of two alternatives is adopted. In 
14504 139 ff. we have tk AAAAA down to t& KKKKK, but elsewhere (1428 i 10 ff, 143240 ii 
10 ff, 14514 27 ff.) the sign [ (= 5) is borrowed from the acrophonic notation and in it are 
placed small letters, A, B, etc, In 14g2 the series ends with K inserted in (da ii 21), but it 
is noteworthy that here K follows © with no intervening |. 
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EPIGRAPHICG EVIDENCE FOR THE WATER-SUPPLY OF 
APHRODISIAS* 


‘Tue main epigraphic evidence for the water-supply of Aphrodisias in Roman times is to 
be found in the fragmentary inscriptions published by Doublet and Deschamps in BCH XIV 
(1890), 611-13, nos. 7-10, and CIG 2782, Il, 40-2, From the former group of texts it 
has been assumed that two water-systems were installed, one in the time of Vespasian and the 
other in the time of Domitian *; I hope to show that these texts refer to one water-system only, 
that built in the time of Domitian. From the latter passage it has sometimes been thought ° 
that M. Ulpius Carminius Claudianus ¢ paid for the laying-on of the waters of the river 
Timeles to the city in the age of the Antonines. This assumption rested on the false reading 
fa0]8[:]éeeto[v]s introduced by Boeckh, ‘The word taoBiaxros is taken to mean a ‘con 
duit for draining marshes’ (ZS°, s.v,). Sherard’s copy preserves the true reading f(a)rex 
Bpaxtols woAAdKis TeBexKéTa.® All that can be proved by the inscription is that Carminius 
Claudianus made several distributions of oil ty ra xoupé tis TOU Tedi)uéNov ToTaod 
elocryaryifs (I. 41); there is no proof that he paid for the construction of the aqueduct. 

‘The epigraphic evidence for the earlier water-system rests on the reconstruction of the 
text of which BCH XIV (1890), 611-19, nos. 7 (cf. REG XIX (1906), 223-4, no. 126), 8 and 9 
are fragments; no. 10 seems to be part of another copy of this, or a similar, inscription, Of 
these fragments the only one found by the expedition led by Professor Calder in 1994.° was 
no. 7; the improved readings in this inscription are from a photograph. The text is com- 
pleted below by means of two unpublished fragments (which I am allowed to quote by kind 
permission of Professor Josef Keil of the Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften) from 
Kubitschek’s field-books of his journey with Reichel in 1893 (cf. Angeiger der kaiserl. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Wien, 1893, 100-3): (a) K. III. gr, ‘ w. M. H. 20. Br. noch 3. D. noch 20. 
Buchst. 2. Allseits gebrochen.” (4) Ibid. 31 b, ‘ frag. Buchst. 0-022-0-02; zugehdrig.? 


Gc *"Appo[ Belt Kar} adro[Kpérropr Aoprniavési Katoapr Zepaorér Peppavixdsr]) 
xal rai o[Ypmav]ni ofkcor [résv EePaorav nal rar Biucot 7a “Aqpobiortcov] 
Bpou TOU Zihvesvos & yevdpevos] 














*ABpactos ’Arro[Acovi]ou Too “YyliAZous 
lepeds ‘HAlou Kat dpx{iep]es Oveorr[aciavod Kaloopos EeBacrod té WBpey' 
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see tr afte Anne a aaa Pach Pa ae Ot a ofa tat oar 
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ON oS ad Ra abr, ot tpl nthe Pin pi on. 
ee pe 28 8r ogo, and Le Bae Waddlngen, I! 94 no. 602 
+ Seti, dire een and gd Ba edo 
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vacat vacat 
Guyerrpl dvéénke Tols mpoyeyp[ountvors Geis Kol rei Siwoor & Tév 1S{ov] 
Urrapydvraoy EmpeAn[Belons Kai “Auulas ris Suyatpbs aro. 








‘The underlined words are supplied as follows: 
Lit. opt Ao K. (6). 





Aoprniavést...... . Peppowixés: BCH, no. 8. 
L. 2. Ba K. (a); the top of the alpha appears in (b). 
Booray .... . Gi\yox BCH, no. 8. 
L.g. § 700 Mevey K. (a). 
vBpou . . . . yevduevos BCH, no. 8. 
L. 4. v Kaloupos BeBooro K. (a). 
v rk OBpeyBoxeiac kal tx BCH, no. 8. 
L.5. 0 dny..... dvnouue K. (a). 





vos BCH, no. 8. 
LI. 6-7. All underlined words from K. (a). 
LL 8-9. All underlined words from BCH, no. 9. 


The apparent inconsistency in the treatment of iota mutum, e.g. in ll. x and 2 (an incon- 
sistency common enough in inscriptions of the Roman period), appears on the stone, where 
it is absent in 6:&, a dot in the middle of the line taking its place, and present in 7&1 ofkat. 
The vacat on the stone between Il. 7 and 8 and also below the last line of fragment (a) in 
Kubitschek’s note-book confirms the attribution of the fragments to the same inscription. 

It would appear from ll. 4~7 that the installation of this water-system was a major 
operation, involving the construction of reservoirs and the carrying of water to all parts of the 
city; this was preceded by the buying up of the property (subsequently handed over to the 
city) through which the water-pipes were to run, ‘The reservoirs and pipes which G. Weber ? 
examined at Aphrodisias and related to the period of Carminius Claudianus may, as Vagts 
suggested,* more probably be those of Domitian’s reign referred to in our inscription. At 
any rate, the reconstruction of this text has shown that the installation of a separate water- 
system in the time of Vespasian can no longer be substantiated by the epigraphic evidence. 


J.M. R. Cormack 


* Jal XIX (1904), 91-2. © Lee it 495.5. 




















INSCRIPTIONS FROM ESKISEHIR AND DISTRICT 


(pares 1-2) 


Wace travelling in Turkey in 1951 as Wilson Fellow of the University of Aberdeen, I 
visited Eskischir (Dorylaion) and a number of villages in that area, In the interval between 
Cox and Cameron’s exhaustive survey of that district and my own visit, a considerable amount 





Fic.—Inscririon 1, wentionie Zeus EuPHRANOR. 


of new material has come to light, as is generally the case in Anatolia, The following? in- 
scriptions are of some interest: 

1. Eskigehir, Museum Depét Inv. no. 186.2 Grey marble bomas with acroteria ; 

slightly damaged, and badly weathered at one point in the inscribed area. Mouldings 


2 T should like to record my thanks to Prof. A. Cameron and Mr. J. M. Cook, who kindly read this atile in manu- 
script, te The provenance of the inscriptions nos. 195 is uncertain but is believed to be the villages around Eskichir. 
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above and below. In pediment, part of an eagle, probably the eagle of Zeus; sce L, 
Robert, RevPhil XIII (1939), 203 f. 
H. (visible) 1-1 m.; W. 0-49 m,, (shaft) 0°36 m.; Th. 0-325 m. Letters 0035 m. to 
07048 m.; average 0-037 m., with heavy apices and ligatures. 
Photograph of squeeze, Fic, 
eeyodh TUXN" 
Avp. Xpfioros 
TroAgueavo- 
5 omip tov 
5 Om Tay Ie 
Bley All Evgp- 
dvopt etx 
v. 
The reference to Zeus Euphranor is new. 


2, Ibid. Inv. no. 37. Grey marble stele with acroteria. In pediment, a figure hold- 
ing a pair of lions (probably Cybele) ; in field, left, draped male figure seated on chariot 
drawn by four horses; right, bust of female figure with right hand on breast. 

H. (visible) 2-44 m,; W. (base) 0-89 m., (shaft) 0-685 m.; Th, o-21 m, Letters 0-04 m. 
to 0-042 m., with apices. 

Photograph Prate 1, a, 


Tipetdis w *AroA~ 
Adbvios # "AGKAN= 
mas of Patou ome- 
p tv IBleov ‘Oof- 
5 OH Amo axhy. 


For a close parallel to this stone, see A. Kérte, GGA CLIX 1 (1897), 408, no. 50; OJk XI 
(1908), Beibl. 197 £.; for “Onios * Atkaios, see AM XXV (1900), 432, n. 4 and 433, 4343 Cat. 
Mus, Constantinople III 54, ef. 52., Gf. also Wiener Zh XXXII (1940), Beibl. 122, no. 6, 1. 8; 
AM XXV (1900), 491 ff. (in no. 54, 1. 3, read of Adyvou ‘Oola Kai ’ArréaAcovi KT, instead of 
Geloo as Korte suggests) ; and AM VII (1882), 135, where Ramsay remarks that ‘ the coins of 
Prymunessos prove tliat the deities worshipped in it were Zeus and Cybele under a somewhat 
unusual form; she bears a balance in the right hand and a cornucopia or some other symbol 
of fertility in the left.’ ® Buresch, however, comments (dus Lydien, 75 f.) on a text from Emre 
Kay, near Maionia, ‘ Dieser namenlose Gott ist kein anderer als Men’. ’ See also L. Robert, RevPhil 
XIII (1939), 204. L. Robert also promises a full discussion of "Ootos + Aikatos in 'a forth- 
‘coming publication. 


3. Abid. Inv. no. 215, Grey marble stele broken above and below; moulding on 

tight and left. In field, lower part of standing figure in relief, who holds a thunderbolt. 
H. 0°73 m.; W. 0-45 m., (shaft) 036 m.; Th. o-r1 m. Letters 0-035 m. to 0-04 m. 
Photograph of squeeze PLate 2, a, 


£ Sf, Cat. Mus.Constontinople IT 53; ‘Elle tient un baton court, sans doute une coudée, et de Ia main droite, baissée 
sss ef égtrement carte, un objet stl qu ne peut gutre ere quvune balance 
“For "Oows alone, cf MAMA VI, no. 309. 
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“AmroAhdvios 
*ATroM@viou « 
“Aulo urhrnp Aut 
Bpovrdvn ev- 
xav. 
Line 2. The restoration is certain, There is not enough space for ’AitoXAaviBou, a 
name which I quote from another inscription hitherto unpublished : see No. 13 below. 
Line 3. For the name ’Aulct in this area, see MAMA V 119, no. 251; AM XXIII (1898), 
161. 


4. Ibid. Inv. no. 192. Grey marble bomas, with acroteria and mouldings on all faces. 

In relief on right face, a wreath between two ox-heads, Stone broken on sides and rear, 

and part of the inscribed area damaged. 

H. (visible) 0-777 m.; W. 0505 m.; Th. 0-457 m. Letters 0-019 m. to 0-022 m, 

Badly weathered, 

*Alyadh Tyn’ 
. IKABOP 
8c& terporrpood- 

reo [ed ]ynv. 

Cf, MAMA V no. ror, with references there given; Hellenica 11 153; JHS XIX (1899), 
303, no. 237; GIG 4120; JHS II] (1882), 125. Unfortunately the condition of the stone 
prevents a satisfactory restoration of line 2, which presumably conceals an ethnic. The 
squeeze rules out the possibility of a name ending in -cyopa. ol KéBopxoi (see JHS VIII 
(1887), 502, and MAMA V, Introduction xxxi) appears attractive at first sight, but would 
not be of sufficient length to fill the lacuna, 


ol 





5. Ibid. Inv. no. 57. Grey marble stele with acroteria; in pediment, rosette; in 
field, defaced ox-head. 
H. 1-38 m.; W. (base) 0-45 m., (shaft) 0-37 m.; Th. 0-185 m, Letters (slight apices) 
0-016 m, to 0-02 m. 
Kncobic 
opore- 
5 6uyd= 
“mp Kol Tepe 
5 tas Tap- 
Give, YaKpe 
‘AAKAPENTIA 
TEPHCEYKIN 
APIOY vac. 


Lines 7 ff. This formula is probably Phrygian. I know of no parallel for the first part, 
but EYKINAPFOY occurs in a different position in Heberdey-Wilhelm, Reisen in Kilikien = Denk- 
sciniften d.k.Akad. in Wien XLVI (1896), Abh. VI 163, no. 271: provenance, Akschir (Philo- 
melion). Ramsay (JOAI VIII (1995), 86 f.) sought to explain APTOY as a feminine name 
in the genitive, but the present text does not support that interpretation. Heberdey-Wilhelm, 
op. cit. refrain from commentary. 
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6. Alpanos (go km. south-east of Eskischir). White marble bomos broken above 
part of a boukranion in relief remains; mouldings left, right and below. 
H. 0-178 m.; W. 0-6 m.; Th.o-12m. Letters 0-03 m. to 0-052 m. (ligatures). 
Etyuyos *Arr- 
dou Trorpl Be 
‘OpIAt Teo 
Ail Bpovrés- 
vm eoxtiv. 


Line 2. The theta is not now visible, but is preserved in a copy made in 1939 by Bay S. 
Wehbi Toral, a Ministry of Education official at Eskigehir. 


7. Ibid. Grey marble stele buried upside down in village street. Damaged on 
right below. 
H. (visible) 0°75 m.; W. 047 m., (shaft) 0-18 m.; Th. 0:26 m. Letters 0-02 m. 


[roi 6 Betver °O-] 
uve ix- 
ov ev€{duevor 
rept rral-tpds 

5 évéor[noav 
8]k tay 18{[ev av 
ctév Ati B- 
Rou 
m1 ebyl ty. 

Lines 1-3. ’OJauvr[ixJou. N for M is common enough in Asia Minor. I quote a parallel 
from an inscription from Afyonkarahisar Museum, Inv, no. 2975. From Cobanlar Kéy. 
A small white marble stele with acroteria; the pediment contains a boss. H. 0:23 m.; W. 
o-17 m,, (shaft) 0-115 m.; Th. 0035 m. Letters 0-005 m. to o-org m. 





*Apuice Terriou unpl 
*Oduvmia- 


vii 
ext. 
Line 8 is hammered, but slight traces of the letters remain. 


8. Alpanos. White marble stele, damaged above and on left. Traces of a wreath 
remain visible below the inscription. 
H. 1-38 m.; W. (shaft) 0:52 m.; Th, o-19 m. Letters 0-028 m, to 0-032 m, 


*Arrodhbut- 
os ‘Hurdyou 
[rat -- -] 
=ns ’ArroAncovi~ 
5 OU fepets Atl Bp- 
ovrdvmi el 
xt. 
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9. Ibid. Grey marble stele, broken above on left and right; left edge damaged; 
broken below. In the centre, a wreath in relief; to the right of the wreath the inscribed 
area is much damaged. 

HL (visible) r-rm.; W. 0-73 m.; Th. 9-17 m. Letters 0-024 m. to 0-04 m. 


Avpn. 2] Tptipeoy 
¥ "Alien. "AoxAnnas 
fe]peds oWv veld {58} “Ao[x- 
Anm& vac. trepl t- 

5 Sv eve vac. IBiov 
evi vac. Onke[v 
repli vac. ToTp- 
{80s 1- vac. odvd- 
evlos vac, Tepl K- 

10 opmésv tmAcopOpIAS 
Ati Bpovtéivni Emp- 
adpt)upes ebxtiv. 


Lines 1-2. The restoration here is made with some reserve. 

Line 3. 86, which is clear on the squeeze, obscures the sense. 

Line 7 ff. The prayer for the fertility of crops is natural in this part of Anatolia; see 
AEMO VII (1883), 174, no. 15, MAMA V 125, 126, 152, 153, 218, 220 and R.8, JGR III 36, 
BCH XX (1896), 108, no. 2, Etudes Anat. 243, RevPhil XII (1939), 204, Coll. Frochner 60-1, 
REA XLII (1940), 313, no. 7, ADelt VII (1922), wrapapr. 2. 

Lines 8-9. wodvdevia. Not in LS. Cf, MAMA V, nos. 79, 224. ([et@Jevias, 
[edJénvel[as)). 

Line 10. tmAeopopia (for teheapopia) is not given in this sense in LS. 

Line 11. The reading from the squeeze is ETIIMAMYP@. It is perhaps just possible that 
this is a local epithet of Zeus Bronton, but in view of the rather outlandish forms ToAuéevia: 
and tAeogopic above, it may not be rash to conjecture tmiyapripe as a dative of the adjective 
cited in LS*, For an example of this word in an inscription, see Kaibel, Ep. Gr. 905. 


10. Ibid. Grey marble stele, broken above and at left; traces of bust in relief above. 

H, (visible) 1-1 m.; W. (visible) 0°68 m.; Th. 0-2 m. Letters 0-04 m. to 005 m. with 
apices. 

Photograph of squeeze Pare 1, 5. 


Doeotewds ov- 
vv &BcApois 
SBeAQaTS ‘leov[ter 
nrpl Atl Bp- 
5 lyr 
eloxiv. 


Published MAMA V 149, R.5. 
For other inscriptions from Alpanos, see the bibliography in MAMA V, and add: 
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11. White marble ‘ doorstone ’. 
H. 1-1 m; W. 0-018 m. Letters 0-018 m, to 0-035 m. Photograph of squeeze 
PLATE 2, 6 
Xpo.ov Alopémns évBpl 1Sico 
ail 1a Tékver otro pwhuns xseWv. 


12, Grey marble stele. 
H, 2-25 m.; W. (shaft) 0°68 m.; Th. 0-14 m, Letters 0:036 m. to 0-048 m. 

Aulp. “Atanos 

Aéuvou &5- 

ede yevé- 

© ow unre 

XeAaov- 

v wviis xépr. 


Lines 3-4. yevéeo is presumably for yevvaeo, 

Lines 5-6. For the name XeAel6ov, see BCH LI 400 no. 27 with references there, and 
MAMA V, nos. 154 and 267. 

Line 6, For the form vfs, cf. MAMA I 110, 








1, Bursa Museum, Inv. no. 2156, from Gunece Kéy, near Yenigehir, about 
50 km. east of Bursa, Hitherto unpublished. See No. 3 above. 
Photograph PLate 2, 5. ‘The following from a squeeze : 


*Apriuey "ArronAwviBou 3év Kal gpovdsy 
dvlomoey Tov Beoudy Kal Thy doToOKNY 
tx THY [Blo axréS Ka TF OUUBloo ad 
‘100 Noyyelun TH al inf 

crn 6&6) 8 dveGoBi[aoTov. 


Lapis corotneny. For a bibliography of the inscriptions, mostly Bithynian, in which the 
word éveEoSlaor0s occurs, see L. Robert, Hellenica I 60-63 and II 147. In none of these 
instances does the phrase d&\6 88 dvefoblactov occur, but here too, as L. Robert observes of 
the other instances, ‘ (Je mot) est détaché du reste de ’épitaphe, isolé comme dernier mot ou 
entre deux phrases’, 

1. W. Macenerson 


NOTES ON ATTIC INSCRIPTIONS 
(Ptare 3) 
I, THE PRAXIERGIDAT 


IG 1? 80+; Paton, The Erechtheum (1927), 449-450; Wade-Gery, JHS LI (1931), 82; 
Ferguson, Treasurers of Athena 176; Dinsmoor, AJA XXXVI (1932), 312; Deubner, Attische 
Feste 19; SEG X 28; Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis 323. 

‘The editio minor publication of this decree curiously failed to take into account Wilhelm’s 
discussion of its epigraphical problems.’ ‘The facts were correctly stated by him, Fragment 
has its left margin preserved, and since the width of the stone can be determined from fairly 
certain restorations in fragment a, considerably more sense can be made out of the third part, 
the rérpta of the Praxiergidai, than cither Ziehen or Hiller attempted. 

EM 6629; three fragments of Pentelic marble with back preserved. Fragment a has its 
top preserved, fragment b its left edge, fragment c its right edge. Original thickness 0-065 m., 
but the back slopes to each edge, Parts T'and II are cut with a horizontal chequer of o-0106 
and a vertical chequer of 0-0104 with chisels measuring 9, 7'5, 6, and 4mm. Part III is cut 
with a horizontal chequer of o-0129 and a vertical chequer of 0-0126 with chisels measuring 11, 
9) 7°5, and 4 mm, 

I a ET. 40 

Boxoev TE Bo[A]élt Kod TO Beyor, ... 6. . empurdve-] 
ve... 6. .]s typopuléreve,.. 7... treorérre, . 
. ee: melo! v Blof vrai Mpaxorepyi6an, vay yavrel-] 
av 75 O]e5 Kal re mpd[tepov cadtols tpcepiopéver dva-] 
5. [ypépoyawras ev or[Aet AiGiver worretiven a TSA] 

Smg]étv 16 ved 76 dpx[alor hor 8 moderal érroptodo-| 
ody] Tov» 7 BE dpydpio[v és tv dvaypagiy Even drrd: 
‘rov] vis Gadd xorrek 1& mrétpifar hot B8 Tolan tés 6:5 Kad] 

[hot] xodoxpéron 8:Bévrov [ avrots 1 &pyipiov. vacat ] 
u 10 (et ho *AmdAAcov EXpecen v[ Sumer MpayarepyiSais] 








4u]piewdoaw tov arérhov 7[év edu Kol rpoboow} 
Mot]paxs, Ail Moip(a)yéres, Fa ~ 
vacat 3°5, cm. 








1am deeply indebted to Prof, A. Andrewes, Mr. J. M. Cook, Me. R, Meiggs and particularly to Mr, A.M. 
who have read the following in whole orn part and given much valuable advice; to Profesor B. D. Merit, H 
Gery, AcE, Raubitschel, and Me, G.. Stamires, for help on various ois; to rof-W. B-Dizumoor, Prof. W. K, Pritehete 
Dr, Ni. Miisos, Mr. E, Vanderpool, and Mr. W. G. Forrest, fr asitance in matters of readings and joins; to Miss Lucy 
‘aici of the Agora Museum and Dr. Mitsos of the Epigraphical Museum, for their patience; to Mf. R. V. Nicholls and 
MejT Boardman forthe photorapo. hope dat thee glean are not a etry Inadequate eur fr ther marae 
‘unde and forthe gencroty of the eau for Advan Su the Jae na Procter tunes of Prineton Univers, 
the Oxord Craven Commitee, and the Warden and Fellows of New 
Areca 

ATL — Merit, Wade-Gery, McGregor, The Athenian Tribute List, 

PA” Kirchner, Pramjoraphia sea 

Git, Teh, Grek Histor Inarptions, 

Michel. Michel, Real d'ueriptions Gregus, 


1 Tn Prott-Zichen, Leges Gracoram Sacrae, 15, 8 no. 14. 
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lacuna 


28-29..... mrJope 

» Tpaxorepy!]Bais v000 

= 78] BE KSIBIov c 
BiG5] you woerés Tek v 

ar]opéxev novo 

Ir[v]e 88 Oapyen 

Site ons wiveven dor Ms “Joins SiBovey 

ne werrés Te rréerp[tor KAEIBS TE]y &pXovTE vow 
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2] MiLelaxoepy!| Sous ? vacat ) vacat 
» 75] Mooyouepl yitas 1 héBos] éupievd[y] 
25 [at ne]Siuvov xi[Alov & wwév éro}rive vacat 


vacat vacat 


Notes on Readings 


Line 3. The surface seems completely broken where previous editors have reported 
lambda in the sixth space. In the eighth space only the hasta of the rho can be seen, but [1rep]t hv 
cannot be read, for the surface is preserved before the hasta in the ninth space, and no trace of a 
crossbar for the aspirate is visible, ‘The choice for the ninth letter is between an iota displaced 
slightly to the right and a nu, of which the diagonal may have run along the break. Such a nu 
would be the only one in the inscription with a vertical right hasta, and would present con- 
siderable difficulties of restoration. For the aspirate of dv being omitted in an inscription 
otherwise observing it, cf. JG I? 110.8. ‘The horizontal bar of delta, doubted by previous 
editors, is certain, though fain 

Line 8. Although the editio minor reads 068, the omega is quite clear. For this strange 
phenomenon, see Raubitschek, op. cit. 113. 

Line 10.  Prott seems correct in reporting the left-hand stroke of the final nu, 

Line 11. The tip of the horizontal of the final fau appears to be visible. 

Line 12, Hiller reads Tir], but I see no trace of epsilon. ‘The alpha of Moiparyéret has 
no crossbar. 

Lines 13-25. ‘The cutter certainly felt himself a¢ liberty to cut an additional iota in the last 
space, and since he presimably filed the first space in 11,13, and 21, and probably did not in 
1. 2g, there is nearly always some uncertainty about the line-length, 

Line 20. Omega, though previously unreported, is quite clear, and there seem to be traces 
of epsilon before it. ‘The iota I read on the left-hand edge of fragment ¢ seems too deep to be 
merely a scratch.» 

Line 21. Prot saw a punctuation-mark after the first alpha. It would be surprising, and 
Icannot confirm it. The surface has partly gone before jires, but the oxide traces (see Meritt, 
Epigraphica Attica 24) outline the curve of the rho. The final iota is by no means certain, and 
there would be room for it in the first space of the next line. 

Line 22. The first nu on fragment ¢ is unreported, but traces of it are clear, 
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Line 24-5. There is no room for ve in the last space of 1. 24, but a1 would go comfortably 
in the first space of 1. 25, 

Line 25. The last iota on fragment b is not certain, but there is no room for any other 
letter in the space. Part of the hasta of tau appears to survive on fragment c, but it may well be 
just a scratch, 


Commentary and Restorations 

Thave little to add to the remarks of Wilhelm and Raubitschek on the date, In default of 
any parallel to the curious Jambda which leans backward and starts with a curl, we must be 
guided by the phi with its non-protruding stroke, the straggly m, and the inconsistent use of 
omega to a date between 470 and 450, and the rounded befas and rhos suggest a later rather than 
an earlier date in the period. The four-bar sigmas are an Ionicism, As Wilhelm says, the sup- 
posed law about datives in -cis should not be allowed to outweigh the evidence of the letter- 
forms. I do not think that there is anything else to support the view of the Corpus editors that 
the inscription is archaistic of the late fifth century. 

The division of the document into a decree, Apollo’s oracle, and the ‘wérpia of the 
Praxiergidai is due to Prott and is clearly right, Ll. 3-4 are easily restored as the granting of 
the request that Apollo’s oracle, clearly recent, and their mérpia be inscribed on marble, I 
have restored époepiopive, which fits the line well and seems more suited to mpétepov than 
mederpic or vouinc. Ido not think té& mpétepov meérpia or Té mpdreper mérpie to be Greek, 
and I suggest an implied assertion by the demas that even the oldest privileges depend on the 
will of the people, 

In 1. 6 vérotev is also a possibility, though now only supported by JG I? 167. 10, since 
later work has discarded the old restorations in I? 4, 9 and 6, 117. 

From 1. 7 onwards Zichen rejects Prott’s interpretation that the setting-up of the stele 
is still in question, and offers the restoration 1 88 épy¥pio[v héore épgitvvveden ‘rd hé | Bos] 
vris cd xorrér 1& réctpifer kal tv yawrelav 76 O66 | ho] KoAaKpéren B186vrov. 

This is based on the present imperative 6i66vtov and on the solemn character of xerr& Té 
mrérpic. Bi6évtov is certainly difficult, but Ziehen’s restoration seems to me to introduce + 
an irrelevance which there are no sure grounds for supposing. It is difficult in language. 
Even if the héove construction were at all normal, we would expect éuupievvivan (as an 
anonymous note in the Epigraphical Museum copy of 1G I? points out) ; and it is not normal, 
for ts rv éupiévvvaw is the natural construction after épydpiov.. Furthermore, Zichen makes 
no satisfactory restoration of Il. 6-7. He suggests [orol Bév]rov or [7éAeow ois heav}r3v, 
and I have not yet found any method of making these fit the available space. Since the 
standard formula [hot 88 moketal érrouiofocdv}rov fits exactly, I have little hesitation in 
restoring it. ‘The stele is then still not paid for, and the provisions for payment must lie in 
IL. 7-9. I suggest that they provide that the payment should be made from the goddess’ own 
money. The publication is a sacred matter, and for sacred expenses the goddess should pay, 
according to ancestral custom. But I cannot explain the change of tense in 618évrov, unless 
the first two letters are due to dittography. 

For ll. 10-11 I return to Ziehen’s restoration, because I believe the first letter of véuiyec 
to be on the stone, and because Wilhelm’s restoration ? leaves out MpayotspyiSais, which is 
necessary to the sense, and is a letter short in each line, 

Of ll. 15-20 I attempt no restoration. Zichen’s suggested restoration of 17-19 cannot be 
made to fit the space. 








* Printed in 1G 1?, and argued in his Nev Betrige TIT 24. 
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In 1. 20 Jgw-must be restored as ved, a form of the accusative otherwise unknown in the 
fifth century. As Zichen saw, there is only room for @apyeai[Sv]o in the accusative, but he 
failed to restore it because he could make no sense of asus. ‘De quo signo sermo esse possit, 
nondum perspicio.” To me it seems inevitable that the letters must be taken as the beginning of 
onlinvduevov, exactly parallel to the use of ovsonpaivouen in IG I? gr. 17, and I restore accord- 
ingly the sense that the archon, who would seem to be the eponymos, though we would have 
expected the basileus, is to seal the temple for the month of Thargelion and hand the keys over 
to the Praxiergidai, 

With this restoration, and I see no other, we have gained a little fresh evidence for the 
topography of the Acropolis after 480. Though the Térpia probably antedate the Persian 
Wars, they must have relevance to the circumstances circa 460. It seems, then, that at that date 
the olive-wood statue, of which the Praxiergidai had charge, stood in a building which could be 
described as a veds and could be locked up. To a follower of Dérpfeld this will present no 
difficulties. ‘The statue, for him, stood in the rebuilt poros temple until the construction of the 
Erechtheum. ‘This siele will have been erected either to the west or to the south of the temple, 
which gives us a free choice of restoration in 6, in close connection with the scene of the annual 
task of the Praxiergidai. But the grounds for believing that the statue stood in Holland’s ‘ east 
temenos’ on the present site of the Erechtheum * are very strong. Its presence there explains 
the orientation of the Erechtheum and provides a natural sense for 6 veds tv & 78 &pyaiov 
&yoauc.* Of the two main forms of this theory, the new restoration seems to tell against 
Dinsmoor's view that the statue was simply covered by a baldachino.’ I do not think that a 
baldachino would be described as a ved3s, nor do I know how one would lock it. Iam inclined 
to think that Paton’s hypothesis ® of a rather more solid structure on the site is to be accepted, 
but I must leave the decision to others.” _On this view the épycifos veis of l. 6 can be identified 
with the ves of 1. 20.8 On any other view, except Dérpfeld’s, the stele is being located with 
reference to a temple destroyed and out of use. 

Whatever it is, the temple is to be closed for the whole month of Thargelion.® This 
accords well with the tspounvic in which the Kallynteria and the Plynteria took place, which 
has already been deduced by Mommsen.*” From the fact that the Praxiergidai take over the 
temple for the whole month we may infer for them a connection with the Kallynteria which is 
nowhere explicitly stated. ‘The two festivals are. closely connected. One of the things that 
the Praxiergidai did on the Plynteria was to remove some xSoyos.! May we not infer from 
this that some more positive decoration took place on the Kallynteria than Mommsen ™? and 
Deubner,!# who only admit of a cleaning of the shrine and perhaps a refilling of the lamp, 
will allow? 

The temple is to be closed [&xp1 és t]pfres, which would naturally be interpreted as 
pit g@ivovros. We can thus add one more point against Photius’ dating of the Plynteria 
to Bevtépx g8ivovros, which Mommsen ™ has already convincingly rejected in favour of 
Plutarch’s én @@ivovtos.® The Praxiergidai are therefore given two days to prepare the 

+ 494 OSV (i998) 410° 8h Pet Dingnigor athe Windy read an erly draft ofthis paper tells me that he ses 
no rea to modify hit View The Brecht fangs 
aspirant this theory aes SGA (1047), 108,n.9. Those who have supported 
2 6186 dys nde exact pale br the nate, since thee the whole month inthe secu Sed the pare 
soni aren the gente, ht twenty-seven days nay have been so neat whole month tat the accusative wemed ore 
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shrine for re-opening. Gyo has a spatial sense in its few other inscriptional appearances in 
Attica, but there are adequate Attic parallels for the temporal use in Demosthenes. 

Ll. 24-25 are very difficult, but the restorations are virtually compulsory. [ue]B{uvov 
xi[Afov] must be connected with éugtevwivar, since there is no room for a conjunction. There 
appears to be no other use of the medimnus as a cloth measure. 16s at the beginning ofl. 24 is 
extremely unpleasant, but preferable, I believe, to xal. At the end of 1. 25 [£ uvdy deo} riveay 
meets both the sense and the space well. 


I. ATHENS AND AEGINA 


‘The date, 457, assigned to 1G I? 18 by Hondius, which went unquestioned for twenty-five 
years, has now been challenged by Meigs and Andrewes, who date it between 457 and 445- 
I am emboldened by this to suggest a new context for this exasperatingly small fragment, 
which together with the evidence from the tribute-lists is all we have to supplement the scanty 
literary evidence on the way in which the state which had been Athens’ strongest rival was 
reduced to subjection and then to temporary extinction, 

To the physical details in the editio minor I add that part of the rough-picked, uninscribed 
back is preserved, and that the inscription was cut with three chiscls measuring 8, 65 and 
5 mm. in a horizontal chequer of 0-0127 m., broadening slightly at the bottom, and a vertical 
of o-0122 m. To the latest bibliography in SEG X 8, add Nease, Phoenix III (1949), 104, 
and Hill’s Sources, revised by Meiggs and Andrewes B 24. Photograph in Hondius, Novae 
Inscriptiones Atticae 3, 


gtheg So OAL 
[. - - . tots Atyifverdy - - - - ari? e-] 
oxopyion 88 ft 
v Tex vo quacrd[v 

5 Te yourxelpelva - - - - 
{ dlow odrots m[- - - - - - - - 
PAdpa ta *Abev| ato 
ov 4 revel vv e[v 
v: Bay 88 atmo a[- - - - - - - 

10. cereveotan tri + [ 
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Line 2. The initial tax, read by Hiller and Hondius, is right on the break and may not 
bea stroke. 

Line 6. All editors read the last letter as mu. The aspirate, nu, rho, and pi are at least 
equally possible. 

Line 8. The surface is preserved, and I follow Hondius, rejecting Hiller and Klaffenbach’s 
rrepatvfev] ¢, Crénert’s reuativ{elv , and Nease’s mreucive(v] ©. 

Line g. The surface is badly scratched, which misled Hiller and Klaffenbach into aio. 
yiyl, quite impossibly. Hondius read afro: y[ with an Ionic gamma and without comment. 
Even with an Ionic eta in the line above, it seems unwise to read the gamma, particularly since 
we would have to assume it badly bent. "I follow Nease. 

Line 11. Hiller adrot{s, Hondius avrots. 
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Commentary and Restorations 


‘The fifties and forties are a time of rapid development in Attic letter-forms, and it seems 
clear to me, at any rate, that this inscription comes near the end of the development. With the 
Erechtheid monument (7G I? g29), the most securely dated inscription of the early fifties, it 
has nothing in common. Its kinship lies rather with the Miletus decree of 450-49 (IG I? 22), as 
Nease points out, and with the Cos copy of the coinage decree of about the same date (ATL 
II 63), and even, with the exception of its three-bar sigmas, with the Chalcis decree of 446-5 
(IG I* 39). If one compares it with the Tribute Lists, our most safely dated inscriptions, this 
Decomes clear. Compared to ATL List 5, presumably cut in the summer of 449, it has rounded, 
more modern forms of beta and rho, and it uses the phi with protruding crossbar which does not 
appear on the lists until 451. The vertical nu suggests the forties. A date of 457 would give 
this inscription the first Ionic efa in a public inscription in Attic by twelve years. 

A date of 457, then, seems epigraphically difficult to accept. ‘There is, however, another 
occasion on which the relations between Athens and Aegina required regulation. It is generally 
recognised that the complaints of the Aeginetans in Thuc. I 67. 2 that they are not avrévouot 
xerr& és oTrovbés imply that there was a clause specifically about Aegina in the Thirty Years’ 
Peace. It may be conjectured that it ran something like Alywijras 8 adrovdyous elven, 
gipovras Tov gépov &v Gv TelBwow ’AOnvaious.® There would be the more point in this 
clause, if we accept the strong atguments put forward in ATL IIL 38-9 for complete non- 
payment of tribute by Aegina in 447 and 446. The terms of the peace put an end to Aegiietan 
hopes that their subjection of 457 was only temporary. ‘They also imposed on Athens the need 
to make a peacetime arrangement for her relations with Aegina. I suggest that our fragment 
is all that remains of the arrangements, and is to be dated to the summer of 445. 

It may be thought that this is as unsound epigraphically as the early date, The document 
does not look as late as 445. I suspect that the objection rests unduly on the three-bar sigmas 
and on false standards of comparison. We cannot draw rigid lines in ages of transition. There 
are always conservatives and progressives, artists and workmen. Inscriptions looking forward 
and inscriptions looking back may be contemporary. Raubitschek has well analysed the two 
schools in the earlier period of transition, 510-490. The same processes are at work in our 
period, and while sculptors’ workshops produced lettering of the new era like that on IG I? 394, 
now convincingly dated by him in 456,* the normal run of the trade lagged behind; not much, 
indeed, but still behind, and produced less fashionable work for, to be practical, a good deal 
less money. 

‘There is certainly a faint odour of a cheap job about our inscription. An Ionic ela might 
happen to anyone, though if we accept an Ionic gamma in line g, it would be less excusable.” 
But the first five letters down of the ninth column are extremely badly set, the chequer is 
closely drawn, as if to cram a great deal into a small stone, and the stone was not only small but 
faulty. Even squeeze and photograph make it clear that the reason for the uninscribed space 
in line 4 is not to be found in the ‘ normal epigraphic manner of spacing before an important 
word’,® but in a flaw in the stone which beginsin these two spaces and runs diagonally to hinder 
our reading of several letters and cause the second uninscribed space in line 8 and the closing 
up away from its own space of the last letter of cmiot in line 9. If one views the craftsmanship 
in this light, 445 is by no means an improbable date. 





2 The earliest precisely databe is 1G 1? 50. 77 of 445- 2 No note 
B ATLA 303. * Dedleaions gabeast® $1, D 18 
$ Sexpote Yaa ot 101894. 7.30 41,485 208 353 982,90 

7 IG T5751 seems the only really respectable example." Nease, op. 
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The explanation of the workmanship is not difficult to find. Except in very special 
circumstances, the allies of Athens paid for the erection of decrees about themselves. Those 
responsible had a strong interest in getting the job done as cheaply as possible, and we can now 
assemble several cases. Schweigert pointed this out in the case of the decree for Bretria,® 
and the chaotic workmanship of the Kolophon decree is the outstanding example. Aegina 
seems to have been more lavish than Kolophon, but, not surprisingly in view of her 
disappointment, disinclined to get the job done as well as possible. 

‘That Aegina paid for the erection of the stone seems probable in any case, It may even 
be recorded in our fragment. Hondius rightly followed Meisterhans’ warning against articles 
with plural ethnics," and read tofs Alyi[verév in 1. 2. He was then, however, tempted to 
restore xouuyéxois before tots, but this, like his suggestion of xouuwoyar in 1. 5, is surely not 
right. After the capitulation of 457 and the peace of 445, the only allies that Aegina had were 
the members of the Athenian Empire. No others could be recognised in an Athenian inscrip- 
tion. A more satisfactory restoration, which happens to fit the traces in 1. 1, would be: 





[évaypégoe: tov ypauuortéer 785 f)] 
[oAés toreA]efi] ALtOive kad xaroBEven é rréAel TE] 
[eon tJots Alyifversv scrh.] 


This, however, ought to be a concluding formula, and yet the inscription goes on. There 
would be no room in I. 2 for an amendment formula and yet more provisions appear. But the 
Sunium decree (SEG X 11. 12 ff.) is perhaps an adequate parallel for careless drafting in this 
eriod. 
PetThe structure of the inscription presents more difficulties. One would like to preserve 
the distinction between a treaty, which is private to neither state and has no validity until the 
oaths are sworn, and decrees of a state which order the doing of things which are in its power, 
either that the treaty shall be accepted #* or that various executive measures be taken to imple- 
‘ment it, including the taking of the oaths. In all known Attic inscriptions down to 431 which 
deal with imperial or foreign relations, the relations which are to obtain for the future are known 
to us only from the oaths, ‘That another state should not attack Athens was nota thing that the 
Athenian people could pass a decree about, though it could pass one accepting an alliance 
including this as a term, and even quoting the terms introduced by téoBe or xan té6e. There 
are apparent exceptions where the treaty does not seem to be properly incorporated into the 
decree.® One of these, the Argive alliance of 417-6 (SEG X 104), is too fragmentary at the 
critical point to be discussed. (It even appears, illusorily, I suspect, to lack a proposer.) 
But the Halicis decree 3 seems to have the people of Athens decreeing that Halieis should 
provide harbourage: 
Nees &- 

Tre xow8éxa[s Kol xounuaxiay Kai hépKo]s Even &56A0- 

5 *Abevator[s xal haAteiow otaGudy 58 mapéxle]y har 

Gs *AGevallois tas vovoly xtA.] 
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It seems to me, however, that the restoration of these lines has not followed the language 
of the oath in Il. 21 f£ quite closely enough. What we require to improve the parallelism of 
the language and preserve international law is this: 

Ades = 
Tre: xouvdéxals kal xouuuer.iav Keri hSpKo]s Even &BSho- 
5 ’ABevaioi[s Koi haateow xerré Té6e" » wa}péxfe]v hori 
&s *AGevatl[ors vaworo®yov KrA.] 15 


We are now better equipped to deal with our inscription. Hondius thought it a treaty, 
and lines 7-10 certainly seem to be part of one. But, with one doubtful exception,» a stone 
merely containing a treaty is unexampled before the Peace of Nikias (though of course we do 
not know how the Peace of Kallias and the Thirty Years’ Peace were inscribed) ; the fact that the 
stone contains the words +& xouvxeluever suggests that at least part of it was not itself the treaty, 
and |. 6 seems to refer to the Aeginetans in a detached manner, which might be part of an Attic 
decree but not part of a treaty with Aegina. I suggest tentatively that the solution is that 
IL. 7-10 are part of the treaty and are being quoted in an Attic decree. I restore, exempli gratia, 
as follows: 

[xorrés re 8- or Oépyo-] 
vr xouvxelyelver Kal Kor& 78s vOv XouvBéKes he] 
{ slow adrots [pds “Abevaios xerrée TéBe" MeB? éri] 
BrdBa ta *Aber[aiov KerA.] 


A passage from the treaty is being quoted to justify some executive action, probably con- 
nected with the word uaaxé. I find all previous treatments of this word unacceptable. Its 
basic meaning is abstract, something like ‘watch’, ‘defence ’, or frequently, ‘ blockade ’, 
and in spite of the use of it in the concrete by Herodotus and Thucydides,2” this is the only 
meaning it has in inscriptions. A garrison in official language is a gpoupd, composed of 
poupot, and its commander is a gpoUpapyos. He appears in Erythrae,™ his troops appear in 
Miletus,” and when the allies join the second Athenian confederacy, they do it on condition 
that they do not receive a gpoupé.®' The gpovpapxos, however, must Kataotéoai Thy 
Btooay guaaxty mravrays "Epvepdor,*# that is to say, he maintains watch, just as the generals 
are to do over Euboea,** and surely 1. 85 of the Miletus decree must be restored and interpreted 
in the same way : EmpeAéoBo 8 h]e BoAt [ris] qudcués.% 

Our inscription, too, will run something like xataotéoai tiv BoXé]|v tt guAaKi[y ? hé 
&v dolore &, but whether this watch is to preserve unfortified Aegina from enemies and 
marauders or Athens from Aeginetan plots we have no means of telling. Nor have we any 
evidence on the question whether or not this watch was maintained by a garrison on the island. 

3 Twould be reluctant to asume a vacant lette-apace, were it not in accor with the practice of the inscription. See 
Meet ed in AP f ) 
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On the whole it seems more likely that there was no garrison. I find the suggestion in ATL 
III 320 that Aeginetan complaints were caused by a newly-arrived garrison more probable 
than Nease’s suggestion that they were inspired by a garrison which had been in position for 
‘twenty-five years. The peace provided for the autonomy of Aegina. Autonomy is an elastic 
term, as Gomme points out,* but in this case it may not have been far from the truth. Whereas 
in all other agreements with members of the Empire the emphasis is on loyalty to Athens and 
the League, here the formulae which seem to have been employed in Il. 7-10 are those appro- 
priate to treaties with independent states like Halieis ® and the unknown state of I? 53.!7 

The only other evidence for the character of the settlement is the tribute-assessment of 
Aegina. Welter ** finds a payment of thirty talents deliberately punitive, a capital levy 
designed to destroy the resources built up by a hundred years of trade, which could not possibly 
be met out of income. I find this unconvincing. Clearly Aegina lost trade steadily to Athens 
throughout the fifth century, and the archaeological evidence would seem to confirm that the 
state was not as prosperous in the forties as in the nineties, but I find no evidence to show that 
revenue from trade ever stopped dead.” Even twenty years or so after the expulsion an 
Acginetan exile in Naucratis has still big enough connections to endear himself at Rhodes. 
It is possible that by 432 the tribute was becoming a burden, but that is no evidence for the 
intentions of 445. 

Tadd some notes on possible restorations. 

Lines 2-3, xoxopylot. I can suggest no restoration of this which has not a distorted 
sentence structure. I know of no fifth-century parallel to the noun in the sense of ‘ doing 
damage’. But Hondius is right to compare the use of xavoupyelv in Thuc. II 32. Any 
reference to the wickedness of the Aeginetans would be stylistically out of place. 

Line 4. Ido not think that there is a parallel for Hondius’ restoration Atywéros 88 ue 
mrapoaive] |v t& xouvxelyeve. The only place where the contravention of a treaty can be 
contemplated is in the oath where divine sanctions can be invoked against it. 

Line 9. Klaffenbach suggests &&v 88 atic: yiy[vovrer tét0, ’ABevalos otplorelectan 
tmix[és. Again, I know no parallels to this threatening language. ‘There may be a reference 
to those who were guilty of Aegina’s opposition to Athens and later non-payment of tribute. 
Cf. ATL Il, D 22. 12, as restored in accordance with Antiphon mepi rot ‘HeSou sve 77, 
and Thue. IV 130. 7. 

Line 11. There seems no possibility of judging between yowOtxes, guAakis, Sixes, 
tmdvoryxes, and future participles of verbs in -aw and -£0. 





Ul. ATL LIST 9 


A great deal of attention has been paid to the top of the reverse of the first stele of the quota 
lists. While the authors of ATL and SEG V have maintained that a considerable area remained 
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uninscribed, Gomme? has suggested that we have lost half another list and Dow? has wished to 
fill the gap either with a decree or another short list. I do not wish to suggest a radical altera- 
tion in the determinations of ATL, but I have long suspected that they should be modified in 
detail, and an examination of the stone has strengthened this suspicion. 

It may be recalled that it was only in 1926 that the existence of the uninscribed space was 
discovered. Early editions allowed what has now become List 9 to run upwards indefinitely, 
as it did as late as JG I? 199. One of the earliest changes introduced by West and Meritt * 
‘was to read, instead of the traditional EA, i.e. ey, the third and fourth letters of an unidentified 
‘Thracian name, EN, the beginning of évéres in the prescript of the list. It was not until 1939 
that, in the first volume of ATZ,¢ part of the alpha of épxés was detected and the prescript 
took its present form : 


[eml tes] a[pxés és] ev[ares, ha - ~ > = = typopudreve - ~~ ~~] 


It seems to me that this identification of the prescript has been mistaken, and that we cannot in 
fact determine with certainty the exact sizes of List 9 and the available space above it, 

Before we turn to a detailed study of the letters in question, let us look more generally at 
List 9 as it is presented to us in ATL, It contains not more than 154 names, It is hard to 
make an exact comparison with List 8, which contains so many part payments and may have 
contained more, and seems to have had between 162 and 186 names. The fairer parallel is 
with Lists 10-11, the others in the same assessment period. I count in List ro not more than 
159 names, in List 11 not more than 164 names. In List 12, the first of the next period, there 
were probably exactly 165 names. It seems then that List g is a trifle short, though by not 
more than about ten names, But even this is not easy to explain on the general theory of ATL, 
by which the Decree of Kleinias (D 7) falls between Lists 7 and 8 and is followed by the drastic 
tightening of tribute-collection in List 8, which should then be followed immediately by List 9. 
If with Accame ® we slight the influence of the Decree of Kleinias and place the missing year 
before List g, the wonder is not that List g is a little short, but that it is so long, and in fact 
T regard the peacefull condition of List g as a strong argument against Accame’s theory. 

‘Let us close the limits of our examination to the Thracian district. List 8 reflects great 
activity here, particularly in the Strymon region,* and at least thirty-nine cities paid once or 
more in this year, In List 10 there were at least thirty-seven Thracian cities, in List 11 at least 
thirty-six, and it is therefore unlikely that there was any serious absentecism in these years. 
List g bears this out, ‘The Thracian cities are concentrated in what might, anachronistically, be 
called a panel, and it is well-preserved. ATLL restores forty-one names with virtual certainty. 
‘There can be very little missing, but there is something. Various cities appear which were not 
present in previous years or at least are not preserved as having paid—Akanthos, Argilos—, 
possibly the Othorioi, Olynthos, probably Potidaia, Skiathos, but to counterbalance these, 
there are five absentees not so far assigned to List 9. ‘The Erodioi do not present any difficulty, 
since they never appear again, nor do the Chedrolioi, whose absence for some years can be 
inferred from the fact that, when they reappear in the thirties, they are under the &raxrot 
and méhas aral To€4ueven rubrics. One might even discount Berga, which does not appear 
again until List 20, although this is a dangerous procedure in view of the fragmentary condition 
of our Thracian evidence for Lists 14-19. But the really pressing difficulties are the absence of 
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Stolos, paying in Lists 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7+ 8; 10, 11, 12, 13, but not yet restored in List g, and above 
all of Abdera, intimately concerned with the operations of the previous year and paying its 
15 talents again in List 10. This is really quite inexplicable. It is not on all fours with its 
disappearance in List 12 from a full panel, for there its neighbours Dikaia and Thasos go too, 
and here Dikaia is present and Thasos plausibly restored. I find it hardly credible that it 
and its 15 talents should be absent in a year when Athenian interest in and control of Thrace 
is at its height. But where are it and Stolos to go? They might displace Carian names 
downwards in Column IIT, but this would clash with the complicated but convincing argu- 
ments by which this column has been reconstructed. They might go to the foot of Column I, 
ut this would rather disturb the panel-like grouping. They certainly cannot go at the bottom 
of Column II, for the bottom of the list is fixed. They may go somewhere else altogether, but 
in order to keep all the Thracian names together it would be attractive to suppose that they 
might go to the top, the only place where the ten extra names the list seems to be short of can 
go. 

‘There seems then to be a case for an upward extension of the list by one or two lines. 
‘There is no objection from the point of view of space. Indeed, we have an embarrassing 
amount of space. The only obstacle is the West-Meritt interpretation of the traces above 
Mev8a[for] in Column II, and this seems to me to be extremely doubtful. I present here the 
results of an examination made with the co-operation of Mr. W. G. Forrest. For these the 
stone is the only full control, for the surface is too worn for a squeeze to be of much value, and 
its present position makes it impossible to take a photograph which might improve on that in 
ATL, though this will provide a partial control. 

‘To begin with, we think that the supposed alpha of &pyés is to be disregarded completely. 
It seems no more than an accidental nick on a much-worn stone. In the space above the 
nu of MevBatior we detect no certain chisel-marks, and as the weathering of the stone led us at 
various times to see parts of epsilon, omikron and rio, we doubt whether anything should be read 
atall. ‘The next letter certainly appears at first glance to be a nu, but closer examination sug- 
gests that the supposed third stroke would be sloped much farther than other examples of nu 
in the list and that itis in fact not a continuous chisel-stroke, but an intermittent line cawed by 
weathering, West and Meritt claim’that the letter is perceptibly larger than the letters below. 
Measurement is difficult because weathering has distorted all letters on this part of the stone, 
but the two measurable strokes appear to have been cut with an r-mm. chisel, as were all 
three strokes of nu‘in the line below. ‘The main list was cut with three chisels of 11, 7, and 
5mm, I think it may be stated dogmatically that the strokes of nu and gamma are always cut 
With the largest chisel. But the group of chisels used to cut the prescripts on the first stele 
always includes one chisel larger than the largest used to cut the text. I offer the following 
comparative table: 








List Prescipt Text Lit Preeript Text 
18 19,10,8,6 19,8, 6,4 7 ae 1055, 8,6 
2 Bing 10,765 

3 15,10, 19,5 10 

4 15,97 16,265 1 

3 20,14,12,65  10,8)5 





To turn from size to spacing: if there is a letter in the first space and mu is read in the second 
space, the horizontal spacing of the two letters is about 0-016 m., measured from centre to 





+ ATL 16, Gg. 19, ‘The drawing on Plate TX should be disregarded; it is more ofan interpretation than a ftesmile, 
+ iiceicisittally imposible to measure Lists 1-2 i thelr present posidon, all measurements for them are taken from 
squeezes and should, pariulaly for Libt , be teated with reserve. c 
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centre, as against the horizontal chequer of the main inscription, which is 0-0136 m. If we 
read gamma in the second space, the spacing would appear to correspond exactly with the line 
below. Though the reading of nu gives the West~Meritt prescript a wider horizontal spacing 
than the main text, the difference is not nearly as much as is normal on the first stele, Again 
I give the comparative figures. 


List Preseript Text List Presript Text 
1 ‘0183 0130 H or0268 00176 
a oat ort oor 0013 
3 oot, 10 ovata org 
4 ors. " 0-194 0013 
5 org 





If, however, we accept this figure and the West-Meritt readings, the supposed alpha of the 
prescript must again be disregarded. Its centre will lie 0-132 m. from the left-hand edge, 
which can be reconciled with our figure for the horizontal spacing by assuming there was a 
margin of about go mm., which is reasonable, On the other hand, its centre lies o-o1g6 m. 
from the centre of the supposed epsilon, which should mean on the inferred spacing that there 
were eleven letters between them, whereas we only wish to restore seven. 

To turn to vertical spacing: from the centre of the gamma or nu to the centre of the nu 
below is about 0-016 m., which compares well with the vertical spacing of the whole text, 
which I calculate as 0:0164 m. To put it more strikingly, the blank space between the bottom 
of the prescript and the top of the line below is 3 mm. The average space left between the 
certain names is the same. Again the comparative material : 


Bator text Bateeen text 
Lit’ and preerpt text, List and preset Inst 
t 73 3 10 1, 
a 7 5 4 14 gs 
3 4 é 10 H 7 
i H " 10 7 

3 8 ; 






is time the comparative material suggests considerable diversity of practice and the possi- 
bility of a coincidence. It is odd that the spacing should be so narrow with the whole face of 
the stele available, but it is not impossible. 

‘Taken together the evidence suggests a distinct possibility that the letters are not part of a 
prescript. The slight historical difficulties caused by assuming the existence of a prescript 
have been examined. At present I feel fairly certain that the critical letter is the fourth letter 
of a Thracian ethnic, that it is a gamma or, just possibly, an alpha with an eroded cross-bar. 
Isee no alternative to the reading [Bep]y[ator]. Three other Thracian towns may now be 
read at the top of Columns II and III. ‘Two of them should be Stolos and Abdera. 

One more fact remains to be noticed. Early editors read an omikron above the iota of 
what is now [hés}oio1 in Col. I, which is now no longer toe seen. With the finding of the 
prescript this reading was abandoned as illusory. ‘This may have been too hasty. 

Both from the general size of the list and from the Thracian panel it is improbable that 
more than two extra lines should be added. The prescript should immediately precede them. 
If we allot their normal spacing to these two lines and to the prescript an average spacing as 
present in other one-line prescripts, the space at the top unaccounted for is reduced to about, 
242mm. This isstill considerable, but I shall make no attempt to fil it. 

My conclusions are not certain. The prescript may exist; the missing names may be 
fitted in elsewhere. But there is sufficient doubt in my mind to make me wish to communicate 
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ittoothers. I know that the last thing that the authors of ATL wish is that their determinations 
should be accepted without question, and I put this question now in the hope of a more 
authoritative treatment from them, 


IV. IG I? 55 


‘The text of this decree as it stands in the editio minor is an epigraphical impossibility. If 
fragment is placed directly below fragment a as it stands, there is a minimum lacuna of three 
lines to be taken into account, as well as the two letters El, which are clear at the top of b 
but ignored in the Gorpus publication. If the two fragments touch at all, they touch with 
the first letters of in the same lines as the last of a. This gives a good line of fracture, but both 
stones are so broken at the point of contact that the join cannot be considered certain. Since, 
then, fragment a, which has no edge of its own, cannot be placed in any certain relation to the 
right-hand edge, we must admit tliat we do not know exactly where the short lines 1-3 pass 
into the long lines 4 ff. 

Wilhelm’s restorations published in the editio minor are incomplete, and I attempt here a 
complete restoration of fragment } in accordance with the usual formulae, It may be as well to 
note that the inscription is not entirely Tonic, as is generally thought, for the practice regarding 
the use of e/a is quite inconsistent. The Corpus reads &9’ fis in 1.7, but the top and bottom 
bars of epsilon arc quite clear on the stone. _xaAve in A I. 10 must be a subjunctive, and I have 
restored all subjunctives with the same spelling. 


By [oreaasaata « tev BE Is Bho]et [A &ydye] 
1A xptuorra €gever even Bi[kas Aoryy-] 
[avev mrpds tev TroNuopxov & vey [mpvrave-] 
[loov- tmpertodeov 88 atts 4 BJoAt [Kal of or-] 

5, [permnyol érraas dv ph ABuxfire] *Apl ordvent] 
[BE, tév ro Bintan, &Ekoteo érro]ypéeyfeca8on 1t-] 
[pds tds mputdves: trpoodrye]v BE [Mpds Thy] 
[Body Kal ts tov Bfyov Béx}er hne[pdiv A e00-] 
[Wvectar txacrov mpurawi]y xiAffoiow -] 

10 [paxufjor txdorns ths Auplas fools av tocry-] 
coor, kv wth m1 25 Bqpocieov] Kcordferr nal &&-] 
[v mis "Apiorévov daroxrelv}er &[y réSv 1éAe-] 
[ov dv ’Atqvator dpxoow ev thi] Yfrrepopice] 
[vera] 
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Although Kirchoff had already observed that fragment 4 of this decree had a clear left 
margin, this physical feature was missed by Hiller. It even seems reasonably certain that the 
two fragments join, Although they do not make a perfect ft, the surfaces are so consistent over 
so large an area that I am confident they must join, and Prof. Dinsmoor and Dr. Mitsos, who 
were kind enough to check the point for me, agree. ‘The consistency is particularly clear at the 
back, but it was not possible to photograph the back for fear of damage to the battered surface 
of fragment b. 

‘The decree lacks a commentary, and of course the best explanation of it is provided by 
‘Thucydides VIII 21. After somie hesitation I have decided that the best way in which I 
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can show what meaning I attach to it is to make a tentative restoration which I hope will 
‘enlighten more than it will mislead. I have assumed that I. x was laid out in exact symmetry 
and that the length of the lines was therefore ninety-eight letters. Previous editors have read 
more than is now visible on fragment 6, but since I cannot always reconcile their versions with 
the stone, I have thought it best not to make any attempt to incorporate them. 


xfol] 
Boxoev TH Pont kal TS Blot, "AKcucwTis Empulréveuey, = - ~~ - - Eypapwérrevev, = == = ~~ 
treovére, - === = =~ dime 8] 
1 pl Béuor 81 Zaylov ereavdocn Sri apes atrrds [ drredevs{pocav, tev étyapxiav rev adrots 
tmdpyooay xerraavovtes, Kat -] 
oplov tds eméryovtas TleAorrovvestos emi Zéuov xfal ev "loviaw éxotBarov. epi 6 Sv 
xpeérov 76» guyévrov, érropiaBoodv-] 
5 Tov piv Tov éypav Tov KAsoukBeos Tov by KAapa8[v, Somep kyepiorren, 
Alas aceinersieny , T& BE Xpeucrrer ’AGevatiors &-] 
sroBiB4vrov Esuiot Te yryvoueva bys ars érrsyLovtes "ABEvage Kerr” Eros ts rex Aiovvoner 
Ta Wy dove, key BE TIO KarTeryvit 6 B-] 
thos 8 Fapiov Séverrov & guyty & Béuevow xpeylérrov, kUptov koro, 
8Bo5 cairnarecie + bxotorro Bé Kol 761 BéHO-] 
[ht] 7% "ABevatov quyiv ory Kat Odverrov Ka} [Béuevor xpeliderov Kerrerytyvdoxeiy, bey 
Bie, dmeda0s BE alyyarsros Kerréxoor-] 
[v] Zéui01 érromeupadvtov *Alvaze Kol mapa[Sévrov « 
10 [.+ 5 + la noha tpidKovre: Euepv mL 


Lacuna of three lines 

















*AGe-] 





vee Bee altrol Kal [. 5 
15 [valo]is x[a]t Zaulors. rept 88 [. A Wierd tere 
[. Jor, treibt dvép tort dya8ds [mepl Tov Béuov Tv ’AGevalov Kal tov Zaylov Kal viv Kal 
&y 161 Fuimpoo8ev xpbvo1.. Kal Srros &v pi] 
[eBliy Prdrrrovefen ’A]Gevator ufeB]t ZA[uior Kal pe xorradvevor 6 wéAeuos, Kerraoréoat Ts 
‘otparreyds tev guAaxdy mavroyS 8 dp] 
[lore &]y Boxét 781 [Bé]por +61 Eouloy [xal tots orpareyots 





























le veren rrep[t] Tés Baod[v]Jo Koll 
20 {Jen, érd001 B[é éJor txocuifofy - 
[ Js Kodérrep [uv] Zdunor Blo[ vroa 
[ wate 
[. 
[ 
as : ape Hae yee es 
26 [...6..Joveol — ; 27-28 nothing to be read; 29 [. . 8-9 





‘The clues to sense which should be noted are these. There is a contrast between the 
present imperative in 1. 6, which I take to represent a regular repeated payment, and the 
aorist imperative in 1. 9, which indicates that something specific is to be sent on this occasion 
only. The order of l. 9 indicates, I think, that Zé1ot comes at the end of a relative clause, 
and I can think of nothing other than prisoners which would be appropriate. The restora~ 
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tions in Il. 6-7 are dictated by the need to provide suitable contexts for €and kai. Although 
Samos is now autonomous, the Athenians reserve the right to deal with those of the exiles who 
may fall into their hands. For éxoaplov, see Tod, AJP LXVII (1946), 333. 
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VI. THE EPISTATES OF THE PROEDROI 


‘No new inscription has come to light to prove or disprove Glotz’ view * that the institution 
of the proedroi, composed of representatives from the nine tribes not in prytany to replace the 
prtaneis in the presidency of the Council and the Assembly, took place in 378-7. It has, how- 
ever, been widely accepted.? I do not think that there is yet enough evidence to come to a 
decision, and feel that it may be helpful to collect the data again, with textual revisions in 
certain important cases. 

No one doubts that the last presiding prytanis certainly known can be seen in 403-2 (JG II* 

+ REG XXXIV (1921), 1 


* Notably by Dintmoor, AJA XXXVI (1992), 156-160, the most comprehensive survey of dating problems in the 
first quarter of the century. 
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1, 2; Hesperia X 288, no. 78) or that the first certain émorérms tév mpotBpev appears in the 
seventh prytany of 378-7 (II? 43), or that the first datable appearance of the phrase ‘év 
srpotBpcov Ereyrigizev is slightly later in the same year (II? 44). ‘The upper limit is infringed 
only by the present restoration of Hesperia XIV (1945), 192, no. 17 (SEG X 140). There, if the 
spistates is from Hippothontis, the tribe in prytany must be Hippothontis. Room must be 
made for it in Il. 1-2. Meritt has not suggested that his twenty-eight-letter line is more than 
tentative, but it can even now be retained on the assumption that the secretary's name was 
Alv[éas]. 

‘The lower limit is broken apparently by II? 105 (369-8), which has been wrongly restored, 
and by two more puzzling cases. ‘The documents in Demosthenes XXIV have every appear 
ance of being genuine, and in their repeated insistence that Pandionis is the first prytany 
(& 27, 39, 71), they confirm Kahle’s dating of the speech in 354-3 * against Dionysius’ date of 
353-2. For there is no evidence to contradict the assumption that Pandionis held the first 
prytany in 354-3, whereas it almost certainly held the tenth in 353-2." In 355-4, in any case 
an unlikely date, it seems to have held the fith.* However, in Dem. XXIV 71 the demotic of 
the epistates is given as Muppwovres, that is, he comes from the tribe in prytany, and we are 
loft with the choice of dismissing the documents as forged or supposing with Drerup ® that 
Muppivotoos is a mistake for ty Muppivourms, which is in Aigeis, 

‘The last exception is not from Athens but from the cleruchy on Samos, and is slightly 
different, since it affects all the proedrai. Michel 832 (346-5) gives three complete boards of 
proedroi, two in the second prytany and one in the fifth. The one in the fifth is quite normal. 
Pandionis is in prytany, and the proedroi come from each of the other tribes. But although 
Kekropis is said to be in office in the second prytany, the two boards from that prytany both 
have representatives from Kekropis, while neither has representatives from Akamantis. It is 
fairly clear that Kexporr{6os has been cut by mistake for "Axayavtibos in I. 9. 

Let us now examine those inscriptions which may throw light on the institution in Athens 
between 403 and 378. They fall into five natural groups. 

(x) There is one inscription which definitely shows agreement between the tribe of the 
epistates and the tribe in prytany. 

TI? 50. Prytany Brechtheis (I), epistates *AypuAijdev (I), secretary from Leontis (IV). 
‘The margin was miscalculated by Lolling, and one more letter must be added to each line. 

ET. 28 
=== E4yo vacat 
[EBofev TH Bort "Epex]énls errp[uté-] 








[vevev, « «J MenoviSns [8] 
Eyponpérrevev, "Ay |puniiee[v err-] 
feorére, 6.06.92... Erte actA, 


I do not understand what the decree is about, and see no objection to placing it before 403. 
Possible positions in the last decade of the century can be found in all years but 410-09, since I 
am not quite sure of Miss Haggard’s reasons for restoring ’Epex@nls in I* 117.0 

2 See below, no. XI 


+ De Demosthenis erationum And., Timer., ibus 32-42. § Ad Amm. 1 4. 
° Akamantis, then, remains the only possibility for the third and isto be restored in II? 194. 1. 








7 Tl 140. 2." See Johnson, CPhIX (1914), 429. ‘The filth and seventh are outside possibilities, 
* 11140, g, but have not sen the stone oft aqueeze, and ther san unsolved mystery abou the prtany-calendar 
ofthis year. Wilhelm’s new restoration of 1? 131. 1 (Adtiche Urkunden V 193 ft) is ireconcilable with the present restoration, 


of Ig. 5, 
* Nas Sohrbiche, Suppl. XXIV 255, The Staearis of th Athen Boule 2,34. Nonotes 11 and 12, 
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(2) Inscriptions where it is prosopographically probable that the epistates belongs to the 
tribe in prytany. 

I1*3. Prytany Aiantis, The only other appearance of the epistates’ name, *ArmucivtoxNiis, 
in Attica is on a gravestone of the right period (II* 7351), belonging apparently to a family 
of Tprxoptorcr, that is, to Aiantis. The inscription seems certainly to be fifth century. ‘There 
are no certain fourth-century inscriptions which charge the poletai with contracting for the stele, 
and I do not see what Athens has to do with men of Iasos in the early fourth century or indeed 
at any time after 412. 

(3) Inscriptions which may point either way, because the demotic of the epistates is lost, 
because his name is so common that it may well belong to any tribe, or because the tribe in 
prytany is lost: II* 6-7 (c. 400), 145 (402-399), 12 (399-8), 13 (399-8), 16 (394-3), GHI 110 
(6. 393), Hesperia VII 91, no. 11 (¢. 390), II 51 (¢. 390), 28 (387-6), 60 (396-5, 388-7, 380~79, 
377-6, 373-2 exhaust the list of possible dates), 26, 58 and 77 (undatable, may be fifth century), 
63 (undatable). 

Glotz supported his view statistically with arguments from II? 31 and 36, where the 
pistatai are manifestly from Erechtheis and which he thought both belonged to the eighties. 
In 31. 2, which is certainly of 386-5, ‘Epex@n(s is a possible restoration, but so are Kexporis 
and 'Avmioxis, which gives only one chance in three. He strengthens his mathematical case 
by arguing from II? 36. ‘This I think to be unsound, since its dating in 384~3, which he accepts, 
has been much disputed, and there has never been any reason to suppose, as he does, that only 
ight letters are available for the tribe in prytany."# 

He has satisfactorily demonstrated the uncertainty of Kirchner’s restorations in II? 76. 
We do not narrow the field much by supposing that Atene, a small deme, is unlikely to have 
had more than one secretary in the period and restoring Navolas in II? 158. (This is possible, 
for the stoickedon is inexact, iota counting only half a space). From this we could only deduce 
that the archon had seven or eight letters in the genitive; there would still be eight possi- 
bilities before 378-7 and two after it, and it is hardly possible to say whether Philinos, the 
honorand of 76, came to Athens in that year as ambassador (II 4r. 25) because he was 
Athenian proxenos or that he became proxenos as a result of his embassy. 

(4) Inscriptions where it is prosopographically probable that the epislates does not come 
from the tribe in prytany. 

II? 17 (394-3). Tribe in prytany, Aigeis, epistates ’Auenylas, ‘This is a very rare name, 
and the early fourth-century examples point to the deme Thorikos of Akamantis (PA 710, 711 
(note the new reading in II* 6216), and Dow, Prytaneis no. 1. 70, a probable restoration, all 
seem to be the same man). We must now also note the ephebe of this name of 333-2 from 
Leontis (Hesperia TX 62, no, 8, col. IT 8-9), and there is second-century evidence for the name in 
the case of another deme of Akamantis (PA 712), and first-century evidence for Leontis (II? 
1944), but so far no evidence for Aigeis. ‘This is a hazardous point and not to be overstressed. 
I put it for what itis worth. Weaker cases of a similar kind could be made for II* 6, 26, and 60, 
but as their dates are doubtful in any case, I have preferred to list them in class 3. 

(5) Cases where disagreement is demonstrable. 

Glotz’ case 18 for assigning II? 42 to this class is, I think, sound, though he has omitted two 
of the possible demotics for the epistates. However, neither Gopixios (V) nor Kortpetos (VIII) 





2 Op. cit. 6-8. 4 tte 
2 Tage with Beloch, Wet, and Accame tha it belong o 9765, and I belive to have had «much longer line 
aE Gp cic ite Twenty-<ight eter for the linelength oft, which must be transferred to the lost ft in, ia 
risprint for twenty-nine 
D 
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belong to any tribe which can be restored in prytany. If we could place II? 42 before 43 with 
Kirchner 1 and Accame,"” the certain evidence for the proedroi could be pushed back at least 
one prytany. I incline rather to the view of Ehrenberg 1# and Tod ® that 42 falls between the 
passing and the inscribing of 43, but this is by no means certain. 

Glotz thought that II? 70 belonged to our class (3), but he did not know that Wilhelm #* 
had identified the epistates with fair probability as a grandson of PA 15514 and that the editio 
minor had laid out the text incorrectly. The whole prescript needs revision. Velsen should 
have been followed in reading the last letter of 1. 3 as a gamma, and was, I think, near the truth 
in the last but one, where an ela seems to have been cut over an original alpha or lambda. The 
critical letter of the tribal name in I. 2 can be read, and the suggestion that stoichedon was 
neglected in Il. 1-2 appears unfounded, I read: 


['ES0fev tu PJonAt Kall vet B-] 

[hoor "Axopay)ris errputéve[ve,] 

[. +++ 9+. -Jos Annog[i]Ao Ony- 
[ones or doros typou)pdrreve X[oip]ni8~ 
[ns Acurrrpe}s érreotérre[t]- of.] «TA. 


Unfortunately the inscription is undatable. 

Glotz # has established a disagreement in II? 61-62, and there is an unexploited method of 
establishing the date, which would in any case be important for our knowledge of the career of 
Androtion, In 61.1 the last letters are clearly AM? and this must be the end of a dating by 
archon and prytany which will have occupied two more eighteen-letter lines. ‘Emi [name] 
Goxovtos, bl fis TavBioviS0s [numeral] pvravelas Aji “Au|feivias xr. Calculation 
shows that no more than seven letters can be allowed for the archon’s name in the genitive. 
We are restricted to 387-6, 985-4, 380-79, 377-6, 373-2 and 365-4. One might perhaps say 
that there is a five to three chance of the decree belonging before 378-7, but perhaps the 
western cthnics of the honorands point to 373-2. 

I? 152 is undatable, but there is no reason to place it before 378-7." If Wilhelm’s read- 
ings for II* 157 are right, we have another disagreement, with an archon of nine letters in the 
genitive, and the chances are eleven to two in favour of it being earlier than 378-7, but I, at any 
rate, can hardly read one letter on the stone with certainty. 

“These arguments are inconclusive, and the practical result must, I think, be a'suspension of 
judgement, Itis possible that the reform is to be dated in 378-7; itis equally possible that it 
closely follows the return of the democracy. 


VII. IG It 5 


‘The restoration of this inscription in the editio minor appears to me to be inside out. It pre~ 
sents us witha proxenos named Theozotides, a name which is, as far as I know, unknown outside 
‘Attica, at the exact period when the Athenian orator Theozotides (PA 6913) was most promi- 
nent in public life. I suggest that Theozotides was proposing an amendment to provide 
additional protection for a family in whose interests he had already acted, and restore as 

Malet Mined slo TV 0 
1 La lege tenis dal ela TV 0.0. 44-45. 1 Hemes LXIV (1 
nai ws Sp ay go 


9. 
8 IGT, p. 857. 2 Op. dit. 9. 
4 Glot’ restoration (gn. ) can therefore not stand. ™ See below, no, XII. 
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follows (EM 6879; horizontal chequer, 0-0186 m., vertical chequer 0-0193 m.; the left 
margin appears to be due to a late cutting) : 


“e400 R.0. ZT. 40. 





Qcozori8[ns etme ue iy GdAor Ko@drrep Tit BOAR, err] 
weAeloBali 8 adrésv TOUS oTpaTnyoUs Kal TOUS Tp] 
vrdves Kal [tiv Body tiv del BoAsvousay Srreos &v ui] 
4 dBuxdSvren [Op &vds Kal pdaoBov elven adrots rrp] 

45 mv Boniy [Kol és By Biuov, Edw To Bleovren, — Bikais] 
BE aurrots Kall TEAR Bvan & &yA\pioren ols slepyt-] 
‘rans, 78 BE yh[qiouer 7SBe Kal 7d epstepov oveyeyeer] 
ulvov 18 Er[epov & rwepl iis mrpofevias “fis. od 
ou ele Geol zoriBns évaypéyovta: toy Pens x 
fis Ponts ev oTHAn AlOlunt KrraBelven fu TSAEL, T=] 

45 B8 madAn[rds érromiodasoen 7 BE apyipiov mapéxe-] 
[v tds [roles ------------- = 5] 


VIIL. IG II 9 


This is a trivial enough fragment and is, moreover, lost, but it has assumed a certain amount 
‘of importance, because it has been brought into association with the problems of restoration and 
reconstruction of II* 10, Miss Hereward, indeed, in her new reconstruction » of that stele, 
with which I for the most part agree, treats Wilhelm’s concurrent restorations of and 10 as 
fixed points which can be relied on in determining the width of II* 10, It seems to me that 
Wilhelm’s restoration of I1* g is most uncertain and offers no support at all to his restoration of 
Hippothontis as the tribe in prytany in II? 10, 
‘The text of II? g is this: 


memrsnetag ss Coe bre] 
[Sli 88 xatnfipéOn tiv xprdxovrr] 
aurols 4 of tian A mpdtepov évasiy-} 
tun atrroi[s, dvorypdnpon thy oTfAny t-] 

5 Sy yponnar[téc His BoAFis Kal orijcon] 
Ce 


1G Grwcrl. « - 20. 
SARIN 








This is Wilhelm’s first text,* which must be substantially right. However, at the time of his 
main interest in II? 10 he found that II? 9. 6-8 could be made to agree with his restorations of 
TI? ro. 3 and restored them in this way: * : 


by depor[ Sher. BBofev Ht Boag Kat] 
-réi Bauer, [“Irrrobcovtls émpuréveve,) 
[Avo}€8[ns éypawuérrave, «= = += == == J 


2 VIL 108, —_* Arch, ebigr. Mitt. Oest. XVIL (184), 98. 
PRON rsh so deck lp MI Oar CVE (eon, 9 
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‘There are several reasons why we should be sceptical about this. (1) In the first place, 
the marginal letters in 1. 8 depend on the authority of Koehler alone, and, great though that is, 
it is not difficult to assemble cases where Koehler’s readings have been correctly xevised by 
later work. (2) Even if we accept the marginal letters, there is no compulsion to take them as 
part of Avoiééns, since other Attic names like KoAAdéns, NafidSns, ZiPuptidins, Daididdns, 
Moogiéns suggest themselves as possibilities. (3) Wilhelm realises that bringing the prescript, 
into conformity with IJ? ro means that there will have to have been three decrees on the stone, 
the pre-Euclidean decree, the decree ordering its re-inscribing, of which we have part in Il. 1~6, 
and which Wilhelm dates between 403 and 4or, and this third decree of 4or-o for which he 
suggests no content. ‘The pre-Euclidean decree will have stood on the stone above the decree 
ordering its re-inscribing, which is unusual but not impossible. But since the stone seems to 
have had a left-hand edge, we apparently have to assume on Wilhelm’s treatment either that 
the stone remained uninscribed until the third decree was passed, in spite of the provisions of 
the second decree, or that an engraver, charged with inscribing the third decree on the stele, 
decided to begin it in the middle of the line, which would be quite unparalleled behaviour, 
(4) The only reason for dating Il. 1-6 between 403 and 4or is the restored prescript to the 
supposed third decree. ‘The mention of the destruction of the previous stele under the Thirty 
is no very accurate indication of time, for as late as 385-4 we have II* 32, which certainly 
provided for the resinscribing of a pre-Buclidean decree, Indeed, it has been suggested by 
Foucart ® and Dinsmoor * that II* g should be brought down to the eighties because of the use 
of tv dxporréAet, and, although I do not consider this a very strong argument, this use would be 
the earliest by some fifteen years on Wilhelm’s dating. (5) Tight though Wilhelm’s chronology 
of the three decrees is, it becomes next to impossible if we accept the archonship of Pythodoros 
(404-3) as the date of II? 10 and consequently of the third decree, ‘The unknown benefactor 
will have arrived in Athens, secured the re-erection of his stele and further benefits later, at a 
time when the Demos had much to occupy it, if indeed it had returned to Athens at all. 

If II? g is taken by itself, I do not believe that there can be any doubt that there were only 
two decrees, the first providing for the re-inscribing of the pre-Euclidean decree, the second the 
pre-Euclidean decree itself, of which we possess the lamentably fragmentary prescript in Il. 6-7. 
As it happens, even on our limited information, a satisfactory home can be found for it in the 
sixth prytany of 410-09, restoring it: 


ty dxpom[érer. EBofev rt BoA Kad] 
‘rain Bheor, [Aecovtls errpvrdveve, Zip-] 
[upt]é8[ns typaupdereve - - ~~ | 

but it will be appreciated that I put this forward most tentatively. ‘The attempt to bring the 
fragment into association with II? 10 is uncertainty founded on uncertainty, and should be 
abandoned. Wilhelm’s eighty-seven-letter line for II* ro with its restoration of Hippothontis 
as the tribe in prytany and Archinos as the proposer must stand on its own merits, ifit stands at 
all, 








1X. 1G 1? 145 


As may be seen from Pritchett’s admirable photograph (Hesperia X (1941), 266), there 
has been a general failure to notice that the last stoichos of the first decree has been worn off the 


{ Kochler doesnot say so explicitly, but mack it with a Blac line (CLA TI Ada. 97 by p.409)- 
SGT. inp 635. gd RARVE (og 157- ie Bie 
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stone completely. Read it Bod in 1. 1 and move the first letter of every line from 2 to 10 
to the end of the previous line, 

There is no doubt in my mind that the preserved letters in 1. 20 on the new fragment 
(Agora I 5207, loc. cit.) are -m-, and we should read éJm[entis rather than xJptfoos. 
The same word should be restored in II* 347. 12-3 rather than assume a mistake in cutting. 

Since Eukles was already in office towards the beginning of 399-8 (Andocides I 112), 
the first decree belongs to 402-1, 401-0, or 400-399. It cannot belong to 403-2, since the 
secretary for Erechtheis in that year is known and does not fill the gap. Pritchett (loc. ct.) has 
outlined the evidence for the date of the second decree, which must fall before 358-7 and cannot 
fall in the years from 363-2 to 360-59. The only dates before 363 which can definitely be 
excluded are 369-8 (SIG? 158) and 378-7 (IG II® 44, 155). Philokles was dead or decrepit 
by 335-4 (IG II? 1700. 220). After a gap in the family’s tenure of the post, his son Eukles (I1) 
appears as herald in 327-6 (Dow, Prytaneis no. 1. 35). 


X. IG I* 1998 


I cannot suggest how EM 12923, published by Schweigert, Hesperia VII (1938), 306, no. 
2g, reached the North Slope from the Theatre of Dionysos, but it belongs to this inscription, as 
is indicated by the characteristic cutting of Il. 1 and 4 in the form of parts of circles. 

The layout, though not the purpose, of the inscription can now be partially reconstructed. 
It does not seem to have been recognised that the names in the circle (Il. 24~27) on the large 
fragment all belong to Erechtheis. We can now see that there must have been ten such circles, 
one for each tribe, for on the new fragment we have the bottom of one circle ending in "Axa, 
certainly *Aya{pveds} (tribe VI),} then the heading Kexpforts] (tribe VII) in larger letters, 
then part of the top of another circle, presumably of names drawn from Kekropis.? 

It should be noted, though the time has probably not yet come to assess the significance of 
the fact, that the blocks on which the liturgy-documents are inscribed exhibit a remarkable 
uniformity. II 1928, rg29, 1932, and the new fragment (Agora I 4689) assigned by Pritchett 
(Hesperia XV 160) to 1929, are all of the same thickness, 0-145 m, Furthermore, 1928 and 1929 
are remarkably similar in their preserved edges. ‘They both have been dressed smoothly to 
adepth of 5 cm., while the rest of the edge has been left rough-picked. Although no edge was 
originally reported for Agora I 468, it certainly possesses one at the left, which, though very 
much battered, exhibits similar characteristics. 1932 has been dressed in the same way, but 
only to a depth of 4 cm. 1931 is lost. 1930 and the other new fragment of 1929 (Hesperia 
VII 277) are too broken for any determination to be made. The possibility is not to 
be excluded that, in spite of their dissimilarity in hand and layout, many of these documents 
come from the same monument. 





XI. IG I? 105 + 523 (GHI 196) 


All scholars except Maltezos (AE 1915, 315 ff) have followed Kirchoff in restoring 
Alawti8os (B54uns in the eighteen letter-spaces available for the secretary inl. 2-3 and Mécyos 
KuBatnvenels in Il. 1-2, on the grounds that the spaces are exactly fitted by the data provided 
for the seventh prytany by II? 106. They have then explained that the news of Dionysius’ 
death shortly after the Lenaea (D.S. XV 74) had not yet reached Athens. But is the coinci- 


+ This suggestion i partly anticipated in the Hesperia Index, vols. IX 32, 50. "Axatbs, where "Axefovts] is read. 
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dence of available spaces any more than a coincidence? Eighteen letters for name and 
demotic is a very average figure for Athens, and on the data available to us for this year the 
sixteen letters we have for the tribe and the ordinal number can be made up in fourteen ways 
other than the present confident restoration. 

‘The current restoration, then, is by no means certain, What is certain is that it cannot 
stand if the current restoration [Mapo8] for the demotic of the epistates in 1, 5 is sound. For 
Marathon belongs to Aiantis, and this decree was passed at least ten years after it had become 
illegal for the epistates to come from the tribe in prytany. We have to balance the probabilities, 
and I, at any rate, think it more likely that Wilhelm was right in restoring [Mapa] as the 
demotic of the rare name Advrmos than that Kirchoff was right in making a guess at very long 
odds, 





XII. JG II? 152 and 1g0 


Ferguson * dated these inscriptions to 365~4 and claimed Phrynon as an annual secretary. 
‘The inscriptions do not prove this in themselves, and Ferguson was confessedly influenced by 
his belief that one complete sortition-cycle for the annual secretaryship, starting in 366-5, 
should be allowed before the cycle proper started in 356-5. As things stand at the moment, 
‘we have no means of choosing between this view and the scepticism of Pritchett and Meritt, 
which seems to lead them to the view,® also held by Kirchner, that the annual secretaryship 
began in 363-2, the first year for which we can demonstrate it. What we can show I think is 
that there is no reason to date these inscriptions in 365-4 at all, and that Ferguson has been 
misled by what might almost be called a frivolous restoration by Wilhelm. 

Wilhelm’s restoration of 190, now printed in the editio minor, gives us Op[ivev] restored as 
the secretary and a four- or five-letter archon, but he gives up hope of restoring the remains of 
1. 4, © die frilich keine sichere Herstellung erlauben”,® But the fact of the matter is that they admit 
of no restoration at all. If we take another full line and.restore ESofev tit BovAtft Kal Tat 
Sint, the tribe in prytany will have twelve letters, and so does not exist. If we add no line 
above and simply read &o§ev it Brhuco1 we have a prytanising tribe of only four letters, which 
also does not exist. The considerable vagaries of spacing which we would have to suppose for 
a solution are quite impossible in this solid block square chequer-pattern, 

The only solution I can see at the moment is to date the decree in 371-0 and restore as 
follows (I cannot see the nu in the Corpus 1. 2, read only by Wilhelm and not by the first editors) : 


[eo§ev ré1 Sthucor “Irrrrobeo-] 
[unis tnputévivey, ’Apy]er~ 

[réAcuos typoupérreve,] Op- 

[oowAelins Apxev, M]évns 

wth, 

Archeptolemos is an ill-omened name for an officer of the fourth-century democracy, but 
its survival is attested by JG II? 1700. 190, Agora I 1864, “ApxerrréAeuos Avownéous Kepaiidev, 
whom I refer to by courtesy of Professor Meritt, and AE 1914, 10 (REG XXXII 190). The 
name Meneptolemos is apparently unknown in Attica, On this view the proxeny will have 


been conferred for services by the Pelagonian in relation to the western campaigns of the late 
seventies. 


This leaves I1* 156 undated again. It must be before 357-6, and 394-3, 373-2, and 363-59 


* lio XV (1914), 393. * Chronology of Hellenistic Athens 97, Hesperia X 266, n. 6. * Beitrige 275-276, 
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are impossible. The anomalies of the prescript find their closest parallel in II? ror of 373-2, 
and it may well belong in the seventies. 


XII. ANDROTION AND THE TEMPLE TREASURES 


Since Penndorf ! dated the decree JG II? 216-217, of which we possess two copies, in 346-5 
by identifying the secretary beginning with Kng- as KngiabSapos ’ABnvopévous DAveds, the 
secretary of that year, only Johnson * has questioned the date. His excellent reasons for 
preferring a much earlier date were marred by difficulties of detail in the solution that he chose, 
and Kolbe,? Ferguson, and Dinsmoor ® have all rejected his solution and returned to that of 
Penndorf, ‘This, however, can be shown to be epigraphically self-contradictory and historically 
unsatisfactory. 

Detailed refutation of it as it stands is made unnecessary by the fact that the fragment now 
published as 1G II? 261 is quite certainly the top left-hand corner of JG Il? 216, The lettering, 
the spacing, the thickness, and the moulding are identical, the beginning of the epistates’ name 
(known to us from IT? 217) ’Ap. is continued satisfactorily by oto[, and the secretary's name 
beginning with Kng-is shown to be, not Kngraé8cpos, but the equally good Attic name Kngtoves. 
346-5 is therefore an impossible date. 

No one would be inclined to place it later. Historical probability and engraving style tend 
to forbid this, to leave out of account for the moment the probable absence of patronymic and 
demotic from the proposer’s name,* ‘The extreme upper date is supplied by the mention of the 
archon of 377-6 in I. 10, though, as we shalll see, the knowledge we have from Demosthenes of 
Androtion’s activities makes it improbable that the decree is earlier than 368~7. 

No secretary named Kngloves is known to us, which makes the task of finding the true date 
more difficult. It might be impossible, were it not for an unobserved epigraphic feature of 
both copies. In both, as may be observed from the photographs, 1. 1 is so spaced that every 
letter falls over every other stoichos of the regular pattern of the main text of the decree. The 
filling of the blank ’En - - - - - &pxovr0s is therefore governed directly by the line-length of 
the body of the decree, and its own arrangement in turn makes it impossible for the lines of the 
decree to have an even number of letters. If the lines of the decree had thirty-five letters, the 
archon’s name in the genitive will have had six letters, if thirty-seven, seven, and so on. ‘The 
editio minor text with a thirty-nine-letter line and a six-letter archon is a flat impossibility. 

Let us ignore for a moment the current attractive restorations with a thirty-nine-letter line, 
for they are not arrived at from first principles, but postdate Penndorf’s supposed identification 
of the secretary and consequent determination of the line-length. Let us confine ourselves to 
the demands of the prescript. That 1, 2 ran Gofev ft Pode wai et Bfucot is highly im- 
probable. Even with the shortest possible tribe in prytany, it demands an unwieldy forty- 
seven-letter line, a nearly impossible twenty-eight letters for the patronymic and demotic of 
the secretary, and a twelve-letter archon. Hippodamas (375~4) and Phrasikleides (371-0) 
are virtually ruled out by the probable terminus post quem, and the annual secretary belonging to 
‘Themistokles (347-6) is known, Line 2 must read &Sofev vit Boni (or Bova) or Eafe 
-rG1 Bijucot. Experiment with the possible tribes shows immediately that we have to do with a 
thirty-five, thirty-seven-, or thirty-nine-letter line and an archon of six, seven, or cight letters 








» De Sabie gy. * PAIX (1914), 2 hillagus XXXIV (1029), 285 
Lect ite oer CO eS ASE Gaga toe, 

«The accepted demarcation line for this is 354-3, but such rues aze admitiedly unsafe. 1G T1* 366, which certainly 
belongs to gag, private scription and does fet come under the rule, 
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in the genitive. An elimination of those archons whose annual secretaries are known leaves us 
only Kalleas (377-6, six or seven letters), Asteios (373-2, Johnson’s date, six or seven letters), 
both excluded by the probable terminus post quem, Polyzelos (367-6, eight or nine letters), 
Chion (365-4, six letters),” and Theophilos (348-7, seven or cight letters). 

Finally, let us look at. 5. The first phrase of the decree ends in Ini, and the only possi- 
bilities I can see are 6éBoy8on, Tit BoATl, and éryadi Toxm. If 68S0xGen Thi BoA is right, 
our lines fixed. ‘The proposer cannot have had less than four letters in his name. To give him 
even as many, we have to supply the longest tribe ‘Irmo8evris in 1. 2, giving us a thirty-nine- 
letter line and an archon of eight letters. We could then substantially retain Kirchner’s 
restorations of a thirty-nine-letter line, as revised by Wilhelm.* 

With this solution there are two possibilities, Polyzelos (367-6) and Theophilos (348-7). 
For me the later date has little attraction, Granted that the argument from the style of cutting 
may be subjective, and that from the absence of patronymic and demotic in the proposer’s 
name fallacious, what would be the point in 348-7 of citing 377-6 as a date relevant to the 
dedications, when many of them had been transformed out of recognition by Androtion’s 
activities? Why should new regulations for the ‘amiai be necessary after the reforms of 35~2,9 
which were among the first activities of Euboulos after coming to power, and what effect can 
be shown on the evidence of the inventories, which are fairly plentiful in this period, to have 
resulted from the new regulations? To none of these questions can I see satisfactory answers 
and, with a thirty-nine-letter line, the decree would have to be dated in the first prytany of 
367-6." Some ground for satisfaction with this date may be found in the reference to 377-6, 
that is, a ten-year period is being envisaged, as in IT* 120, 9, though there the ten years are 
reckoned inclusively and here exclusively. 

If, however, we read dyaGiit Tym in L. 5,1 a thirty-five-letter line becomes a possibility. 
That this is a more likely solution will at once become clear, if we examine the neglected 
fragment 2165. Not only doll: 3-5 demand a thirty-five-letter line restoration : 


3. Te MapoBiB[Suewar bbv BE ro mpooBint TBE 78] 
viiproua, 4 Bold xupic Eore> ypizeote nt &] 
v atrit BoxA [Eprotoy elven] 


parallel to II* 204. 85-86, 1629. 264-267, but they immediately make it probable that the 
decree is not a decree of the Council, but of the People. In that case &Sofev tit BoAft goes 
in 1. 2 and with it 850x801 vit Bod in 1. 5. Of course, it is by no means impossible that 
fragment 6 belongs to a second decree cut on the same stone, that a prescript of a decree of the 
people has been lost, and that fragment a is part of an amending decree of the Council passed in 
accordance with this provision. But the early lines do not suggest that they are part of an 
amending decree. 

Again, there are some reasons to think that the restorations proposed for a thirty-nine-letter 
line are just four letters too long. Wilhelm’s parallels proving that uerarrapaBiScout is a vox 
propria for treasurers, represent one of his most brilliant feats in the collection of comparative 
material, but they do not altogether convince me that it is a zox propria for the Treasurers of 

Lis SSF et eo see above no, XI 

Se Schweiger, Hehe Vt (108), 286, for this new certain dating of 120, ‘ 
ce Fa the at il eo deen cn a old eat he year would 
S Engwa from Mapra Vills no. (GH 199) and deren” SeTe7 AED forthe secretary for bitlegs 


‘ourth-century parallels for the phrase by itselfare scarce, but it 
revised by Pritchett, Hesperia X 265 no. 67. 




















certain restoration in 1G I1* 1141 (376-5), a8 
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Athena, What is mote serious, Kirchner’s apparently certain restorations of Il. 57, 11-12 
(robs taulas [rds véos mapabéEactar mivra Tk x]pfuora tk av Till éxpowdAn! Tapk Tv 
mpotipav Touidv and mapabdven &[2 rods toulas tbs TipoTépos ols véolis) appear to me to 
contain a solecism, for I do not see how the treasurers can be mpétep01 before they have handed 
over. Their position has a precise word in Attic; they are vo. 

With a thirty-five-letter line, the obvious possibility for archon is Chion (365-4). _Asteios 
(373-2) and Kalleas (377-6) are remote possibilities. I offer the following text of II? 216, 
though the general drift of the decree is by no means certain. Letters supplied from II? 217 
are underlined. ‘The variations in spelling to be allowed for in 217 are discussed in the notes. 


365-4 2T. 35 
"Eml [Xlavos dpyovtfos] a 
¢ Boklev ra Giwor ... 6. . ] Empurévevely, Knot. 
aos [2 2.2... 15.6...» Js Eypomndrefuev, 
OT. eee 1B. se. . entloréeer 
5 [5 - ele dyatit Toy]n Tovs toulas [TOUS v-] 
[kos TrapaBéGaoban ré yJpriuerrex 7& ev tHi[t dxpo- 
[rani rapé tov Eveov Tal]utdv.  Streas 8 dv dfs Bika] 
[ibrorrer rapaBobit 76 tHe éeyaAe kal t[é rrowrre-] 
[Tex 1 THis @e00 xa ée GAIA 7& fv TH &xk[poTe 
Pega | Sear ta - 1& dtd K]adho &pxovt[os diver] 
(ee 18 Jy" tapaBéver 8[2 tovs T-] 
[xulas 785 évos Tots véo}is we uly toplmeta Ta] 
[xeuoe xerrér 1 yrigioucr 8] "AvBporiav felre, 1 5-] 





















eee [E &yerhpoc dogeréga pe]t& Tot epy[tréxrov-] 


9+ «+ + kal t]év dyoularoroidy] 


15, [os Kol 78 
+20 + at Kol T&[AAa TH. 3 .] 












aria ] 7& 8 mlapaSobtvt-] 
sI7- orfieah [re dy? . 6.) 
lacuna 
Pete eine Actos ego «thy woe] 
6 pébonly.... see 28 « évtiyp-] 
exper trpds af... . a7. eae te 





‘re mapabib[Suevar Ld Bé To mpoabem r6be 78] 

vaguouc, 4 Bo[AA xupla Eoreo ynglzeotoa 871 &-] 
5. vali Bout [ épiotov elves. . 

cn Karte 78 “AvBp[oriavos yripioua. 

BE wal te bv Tabi af, Seely 

v elBisow *ASnuatfon Sri téov Kaxoupyouwrey] 
10 atrois don h xdhafors — ? vacat ] 

vacat 









Notes 


Line 1. The tribe in prytany was Aigeis or Oineis. 
Line 2. The only Kephisios of the period known to us who fills the gap is Knpfows 
“Emnpéros “levibns (PA 8290). There is no particular reason to suppose that he was the 
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secretary. With a thirty-nine-letter line the only candidate is Knpfoios Kngicobiyou 
Traxanveds (PA 8295). 

Lines 5-6. 217 has [1]ds taulass 10¥s vél[ous]. 

Line 9. Since by the middle of this line spelling difference has caused 217 to lose a letter, 
1 follow Kirchner in assuming that 216 must have read 1& &AAc and 217 TEAAc. 7& THis 8200 
I owe to Mr. Woodward. There is no room for another group of objects with xoi, and the 
available space makes impossible the attractive assumption that the same restorations will apply 
both here and in 1. 13. 

Lines 10-11, This is the key sentence, and it is nearly hopeless. 217 has regained its 
Jost letter by the middle of l. 10, which suggests very strongly that the early part of the line 
consisted of an infinitive plus ards, It gains another in the course of the line by having 
KoaAtov for KoitAéo, but has lost it again by the middle ofl. 11, although there is no possibility 
of an accusative plural or genitive singular in the line. Wilhelm’s thirty-nine-letter solution for 
1. 11 évrds ekoot fuepév is maintained only by the supposition that one of the iofas was 
closed out of stoichedon, which is improbable in such careful work and unattractive to Wilhelm 
himself. According to the restoration of Wilhelm and Kirchner, the objects dedicated since 
377-6 are to be listed. It is difficult to see why just these objects should be listed to assist the 
rapdBoais which appears to be in progress, and since it is clear from the inventories that the 
objects were listed as they came into the main inventory, we should expect, in the missing 
portion, not a limit of time within which they are to be listed, but an indication that they are 
to be listed separately. The only way I can see to explain the divergence in spacing between 
216 and 217 is to assume that the word beginning with éva- was different in the two copies. 
Possibly we should read in 216 [t, ypdwen avtds T& émd K]aaMo Epyovr[os dvarebivrer xapis 
-réSv @Aeoly and in 817 ypdapou ourtous we éxrd KadAZJou dpyovros &va[Bhyorter xeopis Tay SARCOV]. 
For the simple verb ypéyon of: II? 120. 12, Alternatively, we may suppose that during the 
term of office of the new board melting operations are going to take place, and that the first 
step towards this would be the segregation of these objects for special treatment. We could then 
read Gelvat for ypéyet. Mr. Woodward suggests to me a further possibility, otijom. ‘If 
there had been some carelessness in recording recent dedications, it would be natural to check 
the weights, whereas presumably the pre-Kalleas dedications would be of known weight.’ 
This seems to me very probable, especially since we know that the objects dedicated in the 
dpxaios vedss between 377 and 370 were in fact unweighed. 217 has mapJaBouven. 

Line 12. 217 must be restored tots évous, bringing it three letters ahead of 216. It has 
eu for wiv. 

Lines 13-14. té xpus& is completely conjectural, but the restoration I suggest of these 
two lines perhaps raises less difficulties than Kirchner’s 7& uév wwoumreia xal 1 6ycawa, for a BE 
clause to balance the yév must start at the end of l. 13, and as the architect and the sculptors 
seem to appear init, itis probably concerned with the statue. In 1. 14, 217 has 15 dpxrréxroves, 
making it only two letters ahead. 

Line 15, As the gap has gone back to three by the middle of this line, we may infer that 
the unrestored part contained a ninedetter official in the genitive singular. I have no 
suggestions to offer. 

Line 17. The gap which remains constant in 1. 16 is reduced to two in this line. 

Line 18. In this line there seems to be a wide divergence of reading, since the letter read 
by Kirchner as the eta of ovjjgon is a clear iota. If it belongs to ovfjaca, this means a gap of five 
letters has now opened, but speculation is unprofitable. The sense of otfjoo1 might be that 
the objects set aside in Il. 10-11 are to be weighed preparatory to melting. 
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Fragment b, lines 5-7. 
suggests 


Thad failed to find any solution for these lines. Mr. Woodward 
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Line 5 then refers back to @ 7. ‘If we are looking for a word to explain the allusion to 
xénoais, some publication of a previous penalty, which is a good fourth-century sense of 
‘riunua, would make a suitable subject for the 88 kai.’ I have failed to find any other noun in 
tau which seems relevant. 

Fragment b, lines 8-g. I restore more to indicate the sense than from any conviction of 
literal accuracy. 


‘The new date of the decree carries with it the need to reconsider current datings 
of Androtion’s reform of the temple treasures. Kolbe,#*in refuting Johnson’s attempt to place 
it in the seventies, went no further than saying that it must belong shortly before Demosthenes” 
speech Against Androtion, This argument weighed heavily both with Ferguson,”* who sug- 
gested 358-7 or 356-5 as possible dates, and Dinsmoor,* who inclined to 359-8. But their 
work is now, at least in part, obsolete, since they were trying to date not the activity 
of Androtion, but both it and the inventory-reform of II* 120. This last, however, has now 
been shown by Schweigert’s new fragment of II* 1438 to belong to 353-2,2° well after any 
possible date for the activity of Androtion, and there is no positive reason to join, and some 
political reason to disjoin, Androtion’s reforms and those of 353-2, which must be attributed to 
‘the influence of Euboulos. The third reason weighing with both Ferguson and Dinsmoor was 
a wish to associate Androtion with the introduction of the forward rotating cycle for the 
secretary of the treasurers, but the association and the date of the inception of the cycle are 
alike hypothetical. The evidence for dating Androtion in the fifties is now a good deal weaker 
than it was twenty years ago, and the new dating of 216-17 provides new evidence for a rather 
earlier date, since it suggests that in the middle sixties Androtion was proposing or had proposed 
reorganisation of treasure administration. It may, of course, be held that the decree referred 
to here is distinct from the activity described by Demosthenes,"* but Demosthenes’ words ards 
Atireop, xpusoydos, Tales, évtrypapeds yéyovey 17 demand at least an attempt to keep them 
together. 

The terminus ante quem for Androtion’s activity is, of course, the year of Demosthenes’ 
attack or, rather, the year of Androtion’s councilship, which immediately precedes it. The 
speech is generally dated in 355~4."8 I find this date very difficult to understand. I accept 
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as certain Schweigert’s redating of the opening events of the Social War,!* that is, I place the 
Euboean expedition in early spring 357 and the battle of Chios in about May, at any rate after 
the generals’ election in the seventh prytany and before the end of the archon-year of 358-7. 
Now the speech falls after the Euboean expedition, which took place npénv. But it seems to me 
that it also falls before the battle of Chios and that an examination of §§ 12-16 shows this. 
Demosthenes gives four examples of the value of sea-power, two of the profit resulting from 
possessing it, two of the loss resulting from not having it: two old, two new. (13) Salamis, 
profitable and old, (14) Euboean expedition, profitable and new, (15) the Decelean War, old 
and disastrous, and the last war against the Spartans, new and painful, this last presumably 
being a reference to the late seventies.% I find it hard to believe that this choice of examples 
was made after the beginning of the Social War, particularly in 355-4. If Androtion’s Council 
really had served in 356-5, as the conventional date would compel us to believe, and had not 
performed its shipbuilding functions, I feel that Demosthenes’ language would have been a good 
deal more vigorous and specific. But, as a matter of fact, ships were built in quantity through- 
out the war. If JG II* 1612 were correctly placed by Kirchner in 356-5, the conventional 
theory would be quite untenable, since it comes from a year of great shipbuilding activity, but 
Sundwall is probably right to place it at the end of 357-6. ‘There are, however, two passages in 
the navy-lists which seem to support an alternative date for the speech. The first is 1622, 
329 ff, the list of sums collected by naval officials in debt to the state during the years 345-341, 
Which may point either way. It is by no means complete, but some suggestive facts emerge. 
At least five of the vecopiaov tmeAnrat of 356-5 owed money from their term of office (Il. 40, 
417) 479, 518, 545). Since they paid 55 drachmae cach, they may have been assessed col- 
lectively and divided the debt, though the official from Antiochis does not pay. It could be 
argued that the board was held responsible for the defalcation of its famias. It will be recalled 
that the reason assigned (Dem. XXII 17) for the failure of Androtion’s Council to build ships 
was that 6 1&v tpinporrotikéSy Tamlas éroBpds Syer’ Exov wrév6" AurTdAavta, A closer approach 
to our case may, however, be found in 359-8. No member of the board of that year appears to 
have been in debt, but goo drachmae are placed to the account of Nikomenes of Pallene, 
tamias of that year, not by himself, but by a representative (1622. 573). ‘The second passage is 
1611. 106 ff, a list of the vijes eEclperot of Zea. In this list the three years 363-2, 362-1, 
361-0 appear to be represented by four ships each, 360-59 by seven ships, 358~7 by ten ships, 
whereas 359-8 is represented only by one ship. I suggest that there were serious deficiencies 
in the ship-building of that year, that it was the year of Androtion’s councilship, and that the 
case against him, after some delay, came on towards the end of the next year, in the late spring 
or early summer of 357. 

As Kolbe saw," the upper limit for Androtion’s activity must be found by comparing with 
the inventories the list of crowns that Demosthenes says were melted down. Unfortunately it 
seems to be doubtful whether all Demosthenes’ crowns existed, and some of them appear to be 
more in the nature of illustrations of the sort of inscription that appeared on crowns. We can 
say with security, I think, that we know, particularly from II? 1425, all the crowns that were 
dedicated between 377-6 and 368-7. Demosthenes’ first crown, of oduuayor tev Bfjuov 
dvbpayadlas eivexa Kal SixaiooWvns docs not appear on the lists we have, for it is hardly to be 
identified with the crown that the Demos dedicated in 369-8. The second, of odpyayor 
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dpioteloy rit “ABnvader was identified by Kolbe, followed by Ferguson,** with the Panathenaic 
crown of 378-7. But the Panathenaic crowns which are alone described as iis Geo dpiotelov 
are never associated with the allies in the inventories, and in fact this and the other Panathenaic 
crowns of the seventies were left untouched by Androtion to reappear either on the stone or 
certainly restored in c. 352-1 and °350-49.%* ‘The third crown EOBoels ehevdepcOévtes 
tovepdveooay Tov Bio is very odd. It makes no historical sense until 357, and though 
defenders of the traditional date of the speech Against Androtion might accommodate it, it will, 
I think, be necessary to maintain that Androtion conducted his treasure-reform as a member of 
the Council in 356-5, for which there is no support in the specch, ‘They will also be exposed to 
the argument brought by Kolbe against Johnson that it would be vaguely ridiculous to speak 
of'a year-old crown as rotten, I think the solution in the matter of this crown is to be found in 
the word olov with which Demosthenes prefixes it. ‘This is not a real inscription, but the sort of 
inscription which a crown might have, and it is natural that he should select his illustration 
from the most recent feat of Athenian arms, The last crown Xaplas éord ris &v Na€eo vouuencias, 
which is found, not in the speech Against Androtion, but only in the speech Against Timokrates, 
is very puzzling. If itis in the lists at all, it can only be identified with the orégavos bv = - 
‘avéénxe * which was not dedicated until after 374-3, probably not until 371-0, which seems 
a good deal too late for Chabrias. Was it dedicated in some place for which there was no 
inscribed inventory, or is the reference to it an interpolation? #7 Only with the fourth crown, 
Konon’s crown dedicated after Knidos, are we on firm ground, That it existed we know; 
that it still existed in 368-7 we know,** and we never meet it again, Androtion’s melting 
operations then do not begin until after 968-7. 

We have then a field of approximately eight years. There is a strong tendency to pull 
Androtion’s activity as near to the speech Against Androtion as possible. For this I see no reason. 
‘Demosthenes is meeting the objection that there has been some good in Androtion’s carcer 
&kAa 8 Eo" & Kahéds Brepxnxev,2” and he embarks on a subject which had been prominent in 
the public eye and, it might be said, in that of the youthful and patriotic Demosthenes. I can 
find no clue that we are dealing with an event of the last two or three years, and on the contrary 
I think that a close study of the inventories will give us reason to accept the evidence of the 
decree and assign Androtion’s melting operations to the middle sixties rather than the early 
fifties. Much has been written about what Androtion melted down, It may be equally profit- 
able to see what he left behind. For this we can go to II? 1498 (c. 352-1) and 1436 (350-49). 
Everything has gone from the seventies except the three Panathenaic crowns of 378-7, 374-3, 
370-69; so have the four miscellancous crowns of 370-69 (1425. 123-60), the one of 369-8 
(425. 131), and three from 968-7 (1425. 221, 227, 2g0). But the two crowns originally 
described as for the Bfuov ovAAoyels of 369-8 and 368-7 (1425. 128, 224) remain (1498. 
As, 1436. 15-16) and their successors, which, though only described as otépavos ypuads 
trl -- = - - = &pxovtos, are linked with them by the maintenance of the 6-0 gold drachma 
standard (ie., presumably 500 silver drachmae), survive in a long unbroken line through the 
sixties and fifties and so do the 250 gold drachmae aristeia of 63-2 and 361-0. This evidence 
is capable of two interpretations. It might be that Androtion, operating in the early fifties, 
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melted all miscellaneous crowns from the sixties while leaving the annual series and the aristeia 
untouched, presumably because they had fixed weights. The one fact that this theory fails 
to explain is that the absence of miscellaneous crowns from the lists is not confined to the sixties, 
‘They do not reappear until 354-3, well after any possible date for Androtion’s activity.®* 
If foreigners crowned Athens in these years, and presumably they must have done, the crowns 
may well have been treated as the aurum coronarium they always were in the last resort, and 
been put straight into the melting-pot. Our evidence is not yet enough for a decision, but so 
far it seems to point at least as strongly to the middle sixties as to the early fifties. 

The problem would be simplified if I1* 1428 were in better condition. Inscribed in the 
summer of 966, it does at any rate show that the bulk of Hekatompedon crowns listed in the 
previous year (1425. 119-192, 220-2gr) were listed, though not more than one identification 
can be made. But the list of objects in the dpxatos vecss shows a slightly different story which 


can be supplemented from II? 1429, which follows it fairly closely # and may belong to the * 


next year. The first twenty-two objects appear in a constant order in 1424. 1-16 (374-3), 
14248. 347-366 (371-0), 1425, 284-312 (368-7), 1428. 164-182 (367-6) and 1429. 35-47, 
though only 1424a and 1425 are complete. ‘The only exception to be noted is that the order of 
the qiéAn UmbEvAos emixpuaes, the xpualov érupov 8 dvéGnKe Dir and the BoxrWAos 
ypuads Botaros by *Apxebixn eveOnKev (1424. 7-10, 14244. 359-361, 1425- 302-305) has been 
slightly shuffled in 1428. 171-17, but is corrected in 1429. 37-39. The remainder of the 
panel is rather more complicated. There are twelve items to be considered: (1) otépavos 
Xeuods Sotorros, 8v *} Bounty #} trl KaAAgo &véOneev ; (2) oTépaves Xeua8s &oraTos, bv f BovAN 
4 trl XapiadvBpo aveGnxev ; (3) Erpoudsxaipa xodxi| rrpds THht trapaoréss ; (4) orépavos XpUdBs, 
By Tius0c0s dvkOnxev ; (5) orépavos xpuads, Sv Dirmrrros avlOnxey; (6) orépavos XpvOes; bv 
Konntwreicr &vlOnxev ; (7) orépavos xpvats, &y th BouAi) t kg’ ‘InrroBauavtos &pxovtos dvéOnKey ; 
(8) qiéAn &pyupé, fv ’AptotoPotAn avlEnkev; (9) Elgn Blo mpds tit wapaorébt; (10) grdAn 
&pyupas, fy - - = - - dvbOneev; (11) otépavos xpuads, bv - = ~~ - évbGnxev; (12) pin &pyupé, 
fv Nixopéov Onucxeds évéénxev. 

In 1424 we have (1) to (8) in order. In 1424a, (t) is omitted altogether, (3) drops to 
a new position below (8), and (9) follows it. ‘The omission of (1) is simply a matter of slipping 
a line. The haste with which column III was inscribed can be inferred from the spelling 
mistake in 1, 366 and, what is more serious, the omission of (10), (11), (12), which can hardly 
have been dedicated later than this year, since we known from 1425 the ééraa of 370-69, 
369-8, and 368-7. 1425 begins by following 1424a, ive. it has in order (2), (4), (5)s (6), 
(), (8), (3)s (9). It then re-introduces (1), and follows it by (10), (11), (12). (The deleted 
lines will simply have been the 748 wpoowapé6ocav formula of 1428. 192-3 and 1429. 58 ff., 
which is superfluous.) 1428 has the same basic structure, but (2) has now disappeared and 
(1) has disappeared from its new position; it runs (4), (5), (6); (7)» (B)» (3)» (Q)» (F1)s (12)- 
(10) has disappeared too, but that this is simple carelessness is proved by 1429, where it re~ 
appears in a new position between (8) and (g). 1429 runs (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (t0)s (3). 
(9), (11), (? 12). In other words, (1) and (2), the gold crowns of the Councils of 377-6 
and 376-5 are absent in the summer of 366, having disappeared from different places in the 
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list, and their absence is confirmed by another later list. From its aberration in Il. 171-173 
and its omission of (10), it can indeed be inferred that 1428 is a careless list, but 1429 carefully 
corrects these errors, but not, on the part preserved to us, the omission of (1) and (2). It 
may be that it replaced them lower down and that their disappearance from 1428 is purely 
fortuitous; it may be that Androtion’s melting process had already started by the summer of 
366 and had absorbed these two crowns, 

Ido not claim to have established more than that by the middle sixties Androtion was 
taking an interest in the temple treasures. I myself believe that JG II? 216-217 are to be dated 
in 965-4, but 367-6 is a distinct possibility. My arguments from the lists do little more than 
point the way to a possible date for Androtion’s melting in the middle sixties. Those who wish 
to retain a date in the fifties will have to provide a more careful defence of the traditional 
dating of the speech Against Androtion than has so far been attempted and, particularly if they 
believe the Euboean crown of Dem. XXII 72 and XXIV 180 to be genuine and to belong to 
357-6, a closer analysis of the offices held by Androtion in the fifties. One substantial inventory 
from the fifties would settle the question. Meanwhile we are still groping in the dark, 

‘One more topic remains to be discussed. Johnson * suggested that the word xéhamis in 
II? 216 b 10 might be connected with the famous burning of the Opisthodomos by dishonest 
treasurers.? Clearly this cannot be proved. Whether it isa possibility at all for our new date 
can be ascertained only by an examination of the arguments put forward by Dinsmoor twenty 
years ago for the date 377,** which have not yet been sufficiently examined from the epigraphic 
side. Let us take them one by one. Now that Schweigert has added a new fragment to 
Erechtheum fragments XXVII-XX VIII,” showing the names of three workmen known from 
the rest of the accounts, these fragments, with their mention of a fire, can no longer be placed 
in the seventies,#® and the burning of the Old Temple # can be left with Kallias (406-5) and 
not transferred to Kalleas.*® Secondly,*? the fact that the Treasurers of Athena for 37-6 
did not name the preceding board (JG II* 1410) can, I think, be seriously over-valued, for 
neither did the Treasurers of the Other Gods for 376-5 (IG I1* 1445), and it could only be 
argued with difficulty that, while the Treasurers of Athena who had defaulted were replaced 
with another board in 377-6, no new board was appointed for the Other Gods until the next 
year. There are various possible explanations for the omission of the previous board in II? 
1410, and not all need be discreditable to them. ‘Thirdly, the question of tribal rotation of 
secretaries is deadlocked for want of new evidence. While Dinsmoor * maintains his view 
that there was reverse rotation of secretaries of the famiai between 385 and 358, Pritchett and 
Meritt # remain equally adamant for sortition cycles. As long as there is only one dated 
secretary, that of 376-5 (II? 1411), between 389 and 351, Dinsmoor’s theory that there were two 
secretaries in 377-6 remains unverifiable, Fourthly, the fact, ifit is a fact, that the Treasurers 
of Athena gave up paying for the erection of inscriptions in 77-6 4* need argue no more than 
that the increased business attendant on the new Confederacy made necessary the creation, if he 
did not exist already, of the Treasurer of the People, to whom this function could conveniently 
be transferred. Fifthly, Dinsmoor thinks” that the period of disordered inventories after 385 
ends in 377-6 and that this period had offered an opportunity to dishonest treasurers to create 
the ‘ cataclysm among the votive offerings’ of 377-6. Now the ‘ cataclysm’ which removed 
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offerings earlier than 377-6 has been brilliantly analysed by Ferguson “* as an administrative 
ce-organisation, similar to that of Androtion, in which miscellaneous offerings were feshaped 
a eorene new Nike of $74-3 and into gold hydriae, and even Dinsmoor admits this to be 
plausible.” Té may also be inferred that the period of disordered inventories had already 
Pied before 377-6. Dinsmoor himself has convincingly dated ® II* 1426 ist 375-4) since, 
though not coluinnar, it has a conventional dpxofos vais group followed by a Chalkorheke 
group, it seems in perfect order, and its épxatos ves group ends with the crowns of 377-6 and 
$7625 (our (1) and (2) above). 11? r415, the latest and most ordered of the disordered group, 
Place by Ferguson ® and Woodward * in this year, must be earlier. In fact, it must be at 
Feast four years carlies, since it cannot be combined with either 1411 (376-5) or 1410 (377-6), 
wad there ws still another ordered, non-columnar list to be accounted for in IT* 1433, which 
has a conventional Parthenon-list followed by a Chalkotheke list, cannot be later than 378-7 
and is probably later than II? 1435. 377-6, then, ceases to be the date of the re-introduction 
Gfordesinto the inventories. Sixthly, Dinsmoor maintains * that a general transfer of material 
from the Opisthodomos took place in about 377-6. Admittedly it is demonstrable that there 
was a good deal less in the Opisthodomos in the sixties than in the nineties, but since the in- 
Ventories of the period of disorder do not locate the objects that they lst, there is absolutely no 
Jneans of showing that the transfer took place in 377 and not at some time in the cighties. 
Dinsmoor himeelf seems to suggest for a moment ® that there was such a transfer in 389-5. 
One final point against the whole theory. No one believes that the dishonest treasurers burnt 
anything but the Opisthodomos, and the Scholia on Dem. XXIV 196 suggests only that they 
had misappropriated money. It would be perfectly reasonable to burn the Opisthodomos to 
conceal this, but on Dinsmoor's view they had misappropriated not only money but also 
the dedications, and to conceal this they would have had to burn the Hekatompedon as well. 
However strong a case Dinsmoor has built up for 377-6 as a pivotal date, itstill eannot be made 
to fit the circumstances described by Demosthenes and his Scholiasts. 

Let us keep to the facts, tangled as they are. It certainly appears that the Opisthodomos 
was in use in the summer of 370.8 ‘The date when it finally went out of use is a good deal more 
Tncertain now than it was when Dinsmoor wrote. He, with only the original fragment of 
II? 1498 before him, most reasonably concluded from Il. 47-48 (old text), which appeared to 
come from a Chalkotheke list, that the objects previously stored in the Opisthodomos were now 
jn the Chalkotheke, which would suggest that the final abandonment took place before about 
351. But the new fragment has unexpectedly complicated matters, since it shows (Face b, 
22 ff) these objects prefaced by the words év ri SmioBoBéuca. If this is the Opisthodomos, 
wwe can only say that the fire was between 385 (for both boards of ‘amiai were involved) and 
354, since we will have to assume that it was rebuilt after the fire, But since Face B goes on 
Sith objects which certainly seem to belong to the Chalkotheke, it is tempting to assume that 
the reference is to the opisthadomos of the Chalkotheke.S* The coincidence that objects should 
be transferred from the Opisthodomos to the opisthodomas of the Chalkotheke malkes it necessary 
to face the possibility that the reference in 370 is also to the apistiodomas of the Chalkotheke, 
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though it certainly does not give this impression. If this is so, the burning may be inferred to 
have been earlier than 370. If, however, the references are to different places, we could vary 
Dinsmoor’s view slightly. He, having burnt the Opisthodomos in 377, rebuilds it temporarily 
and keeps it in use for about twenty years. On his solution of the topographical problem, 
which treats the Opisthodomos as part of the foros temple, it is rather more probable that its 
burning immediately caused its final abandonment and is to be dated between 370 and 354- 

It is therefore possible, though quite uncertain, that Johnson’s instinct was right, that the 
defalcation of the famiai was the occasion of II? 216-217, and that the public interest thereby 
attracted to treasure-administration was responsible for the activity of Androtion. As 
Demosthenes points out, and his quotation from Androtion t makes clear, the practical 
Androtion always saw the temple-treasures as an iron-reserve, something which could be 
turned into money, if it should be necessary. He was, if only in theory, the predecessor of 
Lachares, and of course the same idea was always inherent in the policy of Pericles, though 
Demosthenes prefers to ignore this. An essential preparation for such coining was the melting 
of unwieldy crowns of varying weights into objects of stock size, which could easily be checked 
and coined. He ivas certainly serving the immediate interests of Athens, however deficient he 
may have been in his respect for the outward signs of her glory and reputation. Demosthenes, 
however, assailed him for this defect, and found in it a congenial theme. I suspect that 
Demosthenes’ words were still ringing in Androtion’s ears in 346. When one comes from the 
reading of the speech Against Androtion to IG II? 212, Androtion’s only surviving decree, one 
almost detects a wry tone in Il. 36-39, as he carefully drafts the honorary inscription for the 
crowns of the Bosporans, as if to show that he is not quite as insensitive to such things as 
Demosthenes might suggest. 





XIV. 1G TI? 135, 


It can, pethaps, not be seen from the photograph of this inscription in Svoronos, Das 
Athener Nationalmuseum, pl. COXV, that the ethnic of Moschos is not Nag[térov], as Hiller sug- 
gested, but Nou[xpartrov]. It can, however, be seen that Kirchner’s statement about the 
spacing is incorrect. Only 1. 3 is non-stoichedon, and the restoration of ll. 4~7 should be adjusted 
accordingly. ‘The canting relief is a welcome change from the normal lack of imagination of 
the fourth century. 


XV. IG II? 452 


One more link can be noted establishing this decree in 328-7 (vide Meritt, AJP LIX 
(1998), 4993 Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology of Hellenistic Athens 2) and making it the earliest 
known which refers to symproedroi. ‘The proedros from Antiochis (1. 10) beginning with BouAl 
can be identified with Bots opaueus, known from AE 1917, 41 to have been a member of 
the Council in this year. 


XVI. IG Il? 23 


As far as I know, Wilhelm’s suggestion (JG I1* i. ii, p. 656) that IT? 52 joins this piece has 
never been withdrawn. There is no possibility of this. 
II? 93, horizontal chequer 0-016 m., vertical chequer 0-0148 m. 
Its, y» O0156m., 5, yy -—:O'0156 m. 


Op. cit, 169, 326. © XXII 75; XXIV 183, © XIE 4B; XXIV Gr. 
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XVII. 1G Il? 66 





Kirchner failed to notice that the pieces he published as fragments a and 6 of this inscrip- 
tion had already been joined by Walter to the fifth-century decree for Proxenides the Cnidian 
(ATL M1, D 23, SEG X 108). ‘The remaining fragment has its left edge clearly preserved and 
should be read 





-plil----- 
vov tév =~ 
éy BFovj- - - 
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XVIII. IG 11? 205 
Read 1. 8. *A]piotaio[s] OaA[npeds 
I. 10. § ’ApioTUAAo Ereipie[s 


Since confusion of o and ov is now attested for the inscription, the correct restoration in 
line 4 is probably ®[iAorvlo]. ‘This is nearer to Fourmont’s reading in 1G IT? 1747. 6, and 
is supported by a probable son in Hesperia XV 178, no. 25, line 6, where @[. . . .] 0s 
‘covff8ns] should be restored @[:Aol] ros. 


XIX. IG I? 2ar 


‘The right margin is preserved. Lines 1-8 end eight letters earlier than is indicated in the 
editio minor and 1. 9 overflows into a new 1. 10, consisting merely of [ros]. There were 
presumably two columns of names. 


XX. IG I* 279 
‘The right margin is preserved, and every line except the last ends five letters earlier than is 
indicated in the editio minor. 
XXI. IG II* 306 


‘The left margin is preserved. At least two letters too many have been restored on the left 
in each line. 


XXIL IG 1? 361 
Contrary to the indications in the editio minor, the left margin is not preserved and the right 
margin is. Restore él in 1. x and end it ’Akawov[t-. Line 2 ends "Avrig[ dv, 1. 3 O[apynAr-], 


1. g-a{nu ais pur], 1. 5 tly mpoéBpaov. 
Dav M, Lewss 


THE DATE OF JG V (2) 516 (SIG® 800) * 


Sucre Wilhelm published, in 1909,1 his study of this inscription, scholars have unanimously 
accepted his conclusion that it belongs to the year a.v. 42. The purpose of this article is to 
examine the arguments both of Wilhelm ‘and of others, notably von Premerstein,? who support 
his conclusion, and to consider the possibility of giving the inscription a different date. 

The document in question is a decree of the Arcadian polis Lykosoura honouring Nikasip- 
pos, son of Philippos, and his wife Timasistrata, daughter of Onasikrates, for their various 
benefactions. In particular Nikasippos ‘undertook the priesthood of Despoina during an 
Olympic year when no one was willing to come forward for appointment and there was no 
revenue for the mysteries. He paid money into the jiscus from his own private means (&rré- 
Beoxew & Tot ISiou Biou tH gfoxen!). The following year, after the harvest had failed, Nika~ 
sippos undertook the priesthood with his wife Timasistrata at the wish of the Lykourasioi . . ." 
The decree is dated by this second priesthood of Nikasippos (mi lepfos 8s Acoroivas 78 B' 
Nixccimrmoy tod OiAinrrov), by the émpednrat, and by the formula Erous 2! Kal B” varré rou 
Zeaorév. Wilhelm’s arguments for assigning it to A.D. 42 can be classed as: (i) historical; 
(i) chronological; (iii) epigraphical and stylistic; (iv) prosopographical. Premerstein adds 
(v) further historical arguments, 


@ : 

Before discussing the Lykosoura inscription, Wilhelm had dealt with a series of Thessalian 
documents which are doubly dated by the years of the emperor Claudius and by a numerical 
year, from which it is seen that a new era began in Thessaly in A.p, 10/11. He then found that 
the present inscription could be dated by the same era with apparent plausibility, the thirty- 
second year being .p. 42, which followed an Olympic year; but he admitted ® the difficulty 
of explaining why Lykosoura, out of the whole of the Peloponnese, should have used the 
‘Thessalian dating-system. For no other reason than to find a Peloponnesian parallel, he 
suggested, quite gratuitously, that Methana also adopted the Thessalian era. 

‘A few details of the history of the Thessalian League during the reign of Augustus are 
known from various sources. Riots occurred; ambassadors were dispatched to Rome; 
‘Tiberius spoke before the emperor on behalf of the Thessalians.* There was, however, no 
known event in the Peloponnese which can be connected either with events in Thessaly or with 
the inauguration of a new era in A.p. 10/11, Arcadia, in fact, had its own history, separate 
from that of Thessaly. Julius Caesar had granted the Thessalians Libertas after the battle of 
Pharsalos, and there is no reason to believe that their status was immediately affected by the 
establishment of the Principate.’ ‘The Arcadians, on the other hand, with the exception of 
Mantinea, had fought for Antony against Octavian.* 





+I wish to acknowledge here my special indebtedness to Profesor A. H, M. Jones and Dr. M. N. Tod ford 
interest and courage tad number of halal oggestons ata hapodan comertooss Yor sisal 
they are inno way responsible, 
OR, Wilhelm Belg ar grichschnInchriftetunde (Wien, 1900), 159-7, 911-12. 
+A Yon Premestels Jeibatype ts buonettcien ohdcrcee baiaaa LY (rosa), 2005 of: alto SIG 800. 
2 Ops. x56 ei ras ie bok, dss ser mir ersten Bier uel eben et 
Mer iD 16 1X (a 506, Suetoniy Tere 8 
opin, CTI 88° Piatareh, Gat 8; of Ac HUM. Jone, The Grek City 324, n, 63. 
«Pianos 1V gn, VIET. a, 46.4 
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After the battle of Actium, Octavian dealt with the Greek cities according to their deserts.” 
Some, for example Sparta, were favourably treated, whilst others were punished for their 
adherence to the cause of Antony. An outstanding example of the latter was Athens. In 
addition to Athens, there is the known case of Tegea, from which Octavian took away the 
famous cult-statue of Athena Alea, an act symbolising the city’s loss of its independence.* The 
fact that it was punished and its status re-defined was reflected in its use of the Actian era for 
dating purposes.’ Tegea, however, was not the only Arcadian city which fought for Antony, 
and it must not be supposed that Octavian singled out Tegea dnd left the other offending 
cities of Arcadia unpunished, ‘The cities of Messenia, which had also sided with Antony, were 
punished at the same time.” Kardamyle, Thouria, and Korone were handed over to the 
Spartans, and Korone continued to date by the Actian era even after it had apparently been 
freed from Sparta some time before the middle of the third century a.v.2 Further employ- 
ment of the Actian era in Messenia occurs in four, perhaps even six, other inscriptions, one 
from the temple of Artemis Limnatis,#? two from Messene, one from Korone, one from Pherai, 
and one of unknown provenance.# 

From this evidence it is clear that the offending cities of Arcadia and Messenia were dealt 
with by Octavian soon after his victory, and there is no cause to dissociate Lykosoura from 
the events of that date. The historical setting demands that Lykosoura should employ the 
Actian era, In earlier times, it is true, we should not expect necessarily to find uniformity 
throughout the whole of Arcadia or Messenia. ‘The Grecks’, it has been rightly observed, 
“clung tenaciously to their traditions of local independence’.* ‘This caveat, however, is 
irrelevant for the Imperial period in the matter of eras, because the majority of the cities were 
not left to work out their own administration individually, but received thé system imposed by 
Octavian from above. Discrepancies, if they existed, were rather between province and 
province, not between city and city in smaller districts, or else they were the result of later 
events like those which occurred in Thessaly. 












(ii) 

‘The main objection to this interpretation of the known facts is stated categorically by 
Wilhelm, accepting arguments put forward by Kubitschek: ‘das 32. Jahr der aktischen Ara 
folgt keinem Olympiadenjahr’. Premerstein supports this objection, and points out that, 
given 32 .c. (end of September)~31 n.c. (end of September) as the first year of the Actian era 
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in a place where the year (as in Arcadia) was reckoned from one autumn equinox to the next, 
the gist year of the cra would have fallen between the end of September 2 3.c. and the end 
of September x 3.0.1 It is true that this was not an Olympic year. It is also true that the 
first year of the Actian era in Macedonia and certain places in Asia Minor ran from 32 to 31 
z.c.*; it must not, however, be assumed, without consideration of further evidence, that the 
same is true of the Actian era in Peloponnese. : 

Fortunately it is possible to use another point of departure for calculating this date. 
IGV (2) 51, a Tegean document, is dated by two eras, the Actian and the Hadrianic by which 
the Actian was eventually superseded. From this inscription we learn that the 181st year of 
the Actian era was also the 27th year of the Hadrianic. The Hadrianic era at Tegea began 
with Hadrian’s first visit to Greece,” and its inauguration can be dated more precisely to the 
time of his visit to the Peloponnese in the winter of a.p. 124/5. The emperor was initiated at 
the Eleusinian mysteries during Boedromion a.b. 124, and even if he left Athens immediately 
afterwards it cannot be doubted that he did not reach Arcadia before the autumn equinox 
which marked the end of the Arcadian year a,b. 123/4.% Consequently, the first year of the 
Hadrianic era at Tegea was the Arcadian year A.D. 124/5.!” On this calculation the 27th 
year of the era, which was also the 181st of the Actian era, was A.D. 150/1. The first year of 
the Actian era therefore, for Tegea, and presumably for the rest of Arcadia and Messenia, was 
31/0 B.c. 

This conclusion can be compared with the evidence of an Isthmian victor-list doubly 
dated by the Roman consuls and a reference to the victory at Actium.2° Here the 33rd year 
of the Actian era is A.D. 3, i. the year which, in Arcadia, ran from the end of September 
‘A.D. 2 to the following September. The first year of the Isthmian Caesarea was thus likewise 

1/0 B.c. 
oe gist year of the Actian era in Arcadia was 1 2.c./a.b. 1, and the Olympic festival of 
late summer A.D. 1 was celebrated towards the end of the Arcadian year. It coincided with 
the celebration of the mysteries of Despoina in Lykosoura, and it was then that the revenues of 
Lykosoura failed, At the beginning of the next year, A.D. 1/2, Nikasippos was asked to act as 
lepevs for the second time in succession, after the failure of the harvest (épopias xapmésv 


‘yevouivas). 
ii) 

Epigraphical and stylistic considerations cannot give us more than an approximate date. 

It is only necessary that there should be no indications strongly disagreeing with the date sug- 
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gested for the inscription. Dialect forms (1&5 Acowoivas, EmpeAnréiv, dynoduevos, etc.), the 
spelling of Koperrijeas, yeivectou, yewdoxovras, the complete absence of Roman names, even 
from the family of the benefactor Nikasippos, who is described as being md mpoyéveov Konésv 
ail £86, the general way in which the letters are formed on the stone *—all these point to a 
date in the carly Principate. The use of the expression xonk tév EeBootév in the date-formula 
does not necessarily denote that Octavian had already adopted the title Augustus at the 
beginning of the’era; it can be paralleled in other inscriptions, in which the vikn at Actium 
is mentioned in the same phrase with E<Baorés.# 
These considerations in general favour the date a.p. 1/2 quite as well as A.D. 42. 


@) 

In the present inscription one of the émushnrai is Damyllos, son of Zeuxias. Wilhelm * 
adduces two other inscriptions of Lykosoura in which the name Damyllos appears, viz. IG 
V (2) 541 and 542. In each of these a Damyllos is priest of Despoina (the office held by Nika 
sippos in 1 B.c./A.p. 1 and a.v. 1/2 according to our calculations). ‘The two inscriptions are 
on bases of statues, set up, presumably together, by the city of Megalopolis, and honouring 
C. Julius Kratinos and Julia Pantimia, son and daughter of Lakon and grandchildren of the 
famous Spartan C. Julius Eurykles. Wilhelm identifies this Damyllos, the priest, whose 
father’s name is omitted, with Damyllos, son of Zeuxias, the émmeinns. He thinks that 
‘Damyllos was priest at a later date than he was émpehnris, and that by the time he became 
priest he was well enough known to be designated in an inscription without his father’s name. 
He dates the statue bases to about the middle of the first century A.p., and places the Nika- 
sippos document shortly before them in time. 

This is an ingenious argument, but it has very little factual basis. In order to prove his 
case Wilhelm ought to have established (2) that the statue bases cannot belong to a date earlier 
in the first century; (6) that Damyllos the érmeArrnis was identical with Damyllos the priest 
of Despoina; and (¢) that Damyllos did not, or could not, become priest many years after he 
was Empeknniis. In view of Wilhelm’s belief that the Thessalian era was known in Arcadia, 
these three assumptions take on an air of probability; but their value as historical evidence is 
slight, and they do not in themselves constitute an objection to the date suggested here. Even 
if it is granted that the tmuehnnis and the priest Damyllos are the same person, it is quite 
possible that a long interval elapsed between his tenure of these offices. He may have been 
epimeletes at the age of thirty, or even much younger still,*« and priest at seventy. But in any 
case the statue bases of Kratinos and Pantimia can be dated earlier than Wilhelm suggests. 
‘Their brother Argolikos was old enough to be married by A.D. 33,25 and they themselves were 
probably young when the people of Megalopolis honoured them, since if they had been married 
there would almost certainly have been some reference on the statue base at least to the husband 
of Pantimia. As it was, they were still clearly the children of Lakon, they had not yet em- 
barked on their separate careers, and they were together honoured with statues in the temple 
of Despoina. Another son of Lakon, Spartiatikos, reached the height of a distinguished public 
cot Eg na oat rete re te eg. eT, te 
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career at Corinth early in the reign of Nero.t# Even if he were only fifty years of age at the 
time—which was fairly young for a man of his importance in Corinth—he would have been 
born in the first years of the century.” From these considerations it seems likely that 
Kratinos and Pantimia were honoured together at Lykosoura at some time about A.D. 30. 
Thirty years, roughly speaking, elapsed between the tenure of the two offices of Damyllos, if 
indeed the same Damyllos held both offices. 


(vy) 

‘The use of the word gioxos in this inscription was fully discussed by Premerstein,® accord- 
ing to whom it bears the technical meaning of the Imperial chest into which went the revenue of 
Imperial provinces, as opposed to the aerarium populi Romani in which the revenue collected by 
the proconsuls from senatorial provinces resided. Since the Achacan province was senatorial 
from 27 B.©. to A.D. 14 and Imperial from a.p. 15 to A.D. 44, Premerstein concluded that the 
inscription must belong to the latter period, and that within those limits the only era which 
could have been employed for dating was the Thessalian, beginning in a.p. 10/11. 

In a recent article ® Professor A. H. M. Jones has traced the history of the word fiscus, in 
its various meanings, from late Republican times into the Empire. From his presentation and 
discussion of the evidence there emerges the incontrovertible fact that during the reign of 
Augustus there existed provincial fisei (as in the late Republic) for senatorial as well as for 
Imperial provinces. Seneca is the earliest literary source in which fiscus bears the technical 
sense of the Imperial treasury.” On the assumption that the date of 1G V (2) 516 is A.D. 42, 
Jones quotes its use of gioxos as an example of this technical sense; but he envisages the 
possibility that the word ‘may . . . denote the local provincial  fiscus”’.* This latter 
interpretation would harmonise well with the arrangements which existed under Augustus— 
better, in fact, than with the Claudian period, in which the indications-are that a certain 
amount of financial reorganisation took place. 

Premerstein’s arguments based upon his interpretation of 6 gfoxos thus constitute no valid 
objection to the date already suggested for the inscription, In a.D. 1/2 Lykosoura was a tribu- 
tary community in the senatorial province of Achaia, and owed money to the provincial 
“fscus 22 

To sum up, the existence of an Actian era in Arcadia and Messenia can be established 
from what is known of the history of the period around the battle of Actium, in view of the 
allegiance of the Arcadians and Messenians to Antony, and from Mesenian and Arcadian 
inscriptions in which reference to the Actian era is certain. ‘The Thessalian era was peculiar 
to Thessaly, and meant nothing to Arcadia. Various arguments, chronological, epigraphical, 
stylistic, and prosopographical, which have been put forward from time to time against the 
use of the Actian era in Lykosoura, are seen on analysis to afford no disproof and even, at times, 
to lack verisimilitude in themselves. Finally, any argument based on tenuous hypotheses 
about the fiscus must be discounted: rather is it necessary to supplement what facts can. with 
certainty be stated about the iscus with the evidence contained in the Lykosoura inscription of 
AD. 1/2. 3 
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ight be a very early use of the word meaning the emperor’s financial department, including his private revenue: 
Tybosoura may have owed money to Augustus as Chios did, Josephus, Ant, Jud, XVI 2. 2. 
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‘The vanishing of the Thessalian era from at least Arcadia and Messenia in the Peloponnese 
makes it clear that Methana also dated by the Actian era. Therefore JG IV? 853, dated Erous 
B’ xai A’, belongs to the same year as IG V (2) 516. In the year a.p. 1/2 Methana honoured a 
Corinthian, Lucius Licinius Anteros, for his generosity to the citizens when he visited Methana, 
and for his kind entertainment of the city’s officials when they visited Corinth. It would be 
pertinent to ask what officials of Methana were doing in Corinth. It would not be difficult to 
guess the answer: they were probably asking for an audience with the proconsul in the hope 
of obtaining relief from financial burdens. At some time near the turn of the century 
Euphrosynos of Antigoneia went as ambassador to Rome, at his own cost, and was admitted 
to an audience in the senate, He ‘ was polite to the senate and brought not accusations against 
the proconsuls but their praise.’ * In this sentence lurks the strong implication that other 
Cities of Achaia were dissatisfied with the treatment which they were receiving at the hands of 
the provincial governors, The Lykosoura inscription fits well into this context. ‘The com- 
bined evidence reveals that cities of the Peloponnese, especially of Arcadia, had begun by the 
beginning of the first century A.D. to experience the effects of their punishment after the battle 
of Actium, ‘Their complaints evidently produced no improvement in Augustus’ reign In 
‘A.D. 15 the provinces of Achaia and Macedonia, onera deprecantis, were transferred to the control 
of the emperor Tiberius.*# 

A. J. Gossace 
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A GREEK GUNNER'S MANUAL 


INTRODUCTION 


Recent years have seen the publication of two demotic Greek craft-manuals from the 
Middle Ages; or perhaps we might say from the Renaissance, for in both books the connections 
with Western European ideas and practices are clear. The first is a Portolano,’ a mariner’s 
guide in the tradition stretching back at least to Hellenistic times, and brought up to date by 
successive generations of sea-captains until its form was crystallized in sixteenth-century Venetian 
editions. ‘The other is a Shipzoright’s Manual * dealing with the rigging of a sailing-ship, with 
the names and measures of all its sails and cordage, 

To these is now added a third, a Gunner's Manual, shorter than the other texts, butin some 
ways more interesting. For although, as in the others, the material forces it to be repetitive and 
tabular, it is not so forbiddingly technical; and the beginning and the end have a greater 
freedom of matter which brings the language very close to the style and cadences of ordinary 
speech—a rarity in Renaissance Greek. 

The manuscript in which it is found is catalogued as number 23 of the collection once 
formed by Archbishop Laud, and now in the Bodleian Library. The paper is uniform through- 
out, and the contents are as follows: 





(i) foll. rr-26r, A Shipwright’s Manual. I hope to deal on another occasion with its 
relationship to the texts used by Delatte. The work is very corrupt and presents great 
difficulties. At the beginning are the words: ‘ xpte xerreudSave tov BotASv cov NxéAaov 
Bxotpa’. 

(ii) foll. 26v-g8r. A translation of the Shipeoright’s Manual into Italian, written in 
Greek characters. This is the only example I know of such transliteration in a long text. 
It led Coxe, in his catalogue of the Bodleian Greck manuscripts, to surmise wrongly that 
the work was probably in a Calabrian dialect of Greek. Some short snatches of Italian 
in Greek script are known elsewhere, the longest running to some twenty lines.* Here it is 
certain that the Italian is a translation of the Greek, and not vice versa. ‘The opening of 
the Greek version is a mutilated form of part of the published Viennese text, and the 
Ttalian follows both these mutilations and the big lacuna represented by the empty leaves 
18v-r9r. 

Both Greck and Italian are in the same hand, and at the end of the translation is: 
‘rBX0s Kail 7é 8G B6Ea Nixohdou Exotpar’. 
foll. 38v-44v. The Gunner's Manual. The prologue (38v-4or) is written in a 
rough, uncultivated hand; the rest in a style which presents a curious suggestion of Italian. 
It is a regular and practised script, but has almost no accentuation, and punctuation which 





PA Bsnte Belnment ie tonal pee de XVP see (Miscanen Giovani Mera IT 490-08 (Roms 948) 
tA Balate, Befement de or 
3 Svoting Shd BEE Mitnen Cosco SE MSS the Listy of the Hctnton Mase inte Untartpg Glogoe (Glasgow, 


1908); 398. 
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bears no relation to the sense and must be entirely discounted; it consists mainly of a stop 
every two or three words and a double hyphen at the ends of many lines. There is no 
indication of author or scribe. 


On the last leaf a later hand has written some Latin tags, and Archbishop Laud’s ex libris, 
dated 1625, is to be seen on the first page. 

‘The handwritings, both of the Shipwright’s Manual and of the prologue to the Gunner's, 
suggest the first half, and most probably the first quarter, of the sixteenth century. A scribe 
called Nicolaos Scouras ‘ surnamed by the Cretans Ambeloclados ’ wrote Codex Sinaiticus 574, 
‘a menacum of 1465. This gives a long, but not impossible, period before the likely date of the 
Laudian manuscript, and it may well be by the same scribe, 


‘The great impression given by the language of the Manual, and especially by its rolling 
and uncompromising opening, is that of an Italianate dialect of Greck. Italian words and 
phrases abound. But this is common, and may be ascribed largely to the lack of a Greek 
technical vocabulary for the subject dealt with, as in the Shipwright's Manual and the notary's 
Greek of Cretan wills.® What is more important is the penetration of Italian into the very 
ones of the language, into the tiny particles which form so much of vocabulary. Three times 
the word for or becomes 6. This is the extreme instance, but foreign influence, and perhaps 
even forcign authorship, may be scen too in the general grammatical disintegration, which 
brings uncertainty of genders and agreements (KoxxéPn-xoxkéB1, whtov as an indeclinable 
adjective, and so on), and loosens the whole texture of the narrative. 

Such a deep penetration, combined with the subject-matter, suggests the jargon of the 
Stradiots, the mercenary soldiers of Venice in her Greek wars. But if we except the bravos of 
Stathis and Forlunatos, whose part in the plot demanded that Greek should be their main lan- 
guage, we find that the Stradiot dialect, although full of Greek words, was always on a Venetian 
base. The dialect used in the Manual is, in a debased form, that of the Ionian islands, as is 
shown by the forms érévou, xérrou, éaroxal, etc, We may even say that there is a presumption 
in favour of Zacynthus, where the Italian influence on language seems to"have been greater 
than in the other islands, where such basic words as in and altvo are used in current speech, 
and where we find recorded forms (Ivrglox, datehapia, etc.) used in the Manual. But this 
conclusion may arise from the fact that the dialect of Zacynthus is rather more fortunately 
recorded than those of her neighbours, and it would be unwise to say that the work is definitely 
from there. 

‘Whatever the dialect, it is clear that the Gunner’s Manual was originally Italian, and has 
been translated. In some places Italian words have through inadvertence been left intact— 
“tagliarlo’, ‘ da lire? ; and there are signs (they are recorded in the Glossary) that the language 
of the original was not only Italian, but the Venetian dialect of Italian. ‘This may be only 
because of a Venetian influence on the technical vocabulary of gunnery, but some words seem 
to go further. 

Our manuscript is not the actual translation, but is itself copied from a Greek text. This 


4M, Vogel and V. Gardthausen, Dis grichihen Seber des Mitra und der Reaisane(Leipig, 1900), 438. 
Ue sretininy, Koneins evabédare’ cs rhe veronpariay Ceoenannh Kefrn (19r2) 1-208) 
ror utotine Seal 2G Rath me ai i Si la eo Mogae vo Ia 8, 
or their anguage, see Sti (the poems of Manck Bes), and a recent works G- Sela, La lngua deg Strada 
ie ame ul fase deta once dl se UT (ate To Ven, (Chae Se Mo. bee) GIN (logon, 1-108, OX 
{hasta} 91343) which has a good glosary. 
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is shown by such corruptions as Sik véx té for Suverré, and xt Gye for wépo. This text was in 
a bad state with, presumably, tears or stains which gave rise to the Iacunas indicated in the 


copy: 


After the prologue, with its legend of the discovery of gunpowder by the alchemist Negro- 
battoldo, the Manual follows the four great divisions of mediacval artillery—mortars, cannon, 
culverins, and perriers or stone-shot cannon—and gives the amount of powder each type 
requires in action, and the rather larger amount needed for testing. 

Mortars were short and of large bore, capable of firing very heavy lead shot. Culverins 
were long-barrelled and small-bored, intended for greater muzzle-velocity and accuracy. 
Cannon were a compromise between the two. 

These three types were loaded with the aid of a charging-measure (kérga). This con- 
sisted of a cylinder at the end of a pole, the shape justifying its Lombard nickname of ‘lantern’. 
‘The cylinder corresponded to the bore of the gun, so that it could be thrust up the barrel and 
the powder deposited. ‘The depth of the measure was calculated as being so many times the 
width, ie. as a certain number of ‘ calibres 

Perrier-cannon fired stone balls for siege-work, with a much smaller charge. At the base 
of the barrel they had a powder-chamber which was narrower than the bore, so that the 
ordinary charging-measure could not be used. The Manal describes a method of using 
made-up charges in fitted cloth bags, and of sliding these charges up the barrel on a small 
trough (it must be remembered that the mouths of perrier-cannon could be up to a yard wide), 
and then out of the trough into the powder-chamber. 

An appendix, rather mutilated, gives a method of refining saltpetre. 





Where a copyist shows complete ignorance of spelling, accent, and punctuation, the 
apparatus can be confined to phonetic changes. The abbreviation for xal is written xa, xt, 
and x’, in accordance with modern usage. I have with some diffidence spelt prré\a, vré0v0, 
‘réwa, etc., with double letters after the Italian model, while realising that if the model were 
Venetian a single consonant would be more appropriate. 
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*Erourm Bran f éAriowh Aeyoude thy Srolaw Téa els Kai ExaoTOs AuTOpEl ver VTTiveE 
vromepipn Kal vi oepBiperan, érroios vreterréperan vk xéuvg Ty Téxvn TOU houuTrapBépn 
ai Thy SpSic vex Behan thy woUABepn dot Grrawow xouuérn TFs é&AteAopias. 

"Ev mpdorois vk TpOBAN ue uTEAAG Boren, Kal pe yMARA owBepévier, Kai ue 
unde rérpiwn, Kai vér Bigs 7 Sito Tous els Te xoudmorra TOU meAéyou, Erai Kal THis 
Yiist Kai xa8ds, elves of dAtehaples wo ctyoupa low émd thy &AAny. 

'O mpéir0s udoropas trodmns Th téxuns Tév Bhéyave udotpo Neypouwarrréhvro, &- 
rrofos firove dprauioras, Kal eolAeve Bovkak winh lo? xpuodgt xal eld dovur. Kat 
AOANce ve KéuQ ulov xoulBépra patpn émévou eoé xpuoeei, els thy droiav Eade 
GoAwsitpto Kai Texdqn Kai BoAius, Kod 7& Boe Gra trove elo® plow mviérrrer XOIAKeHOH 
rina Kai Thy more als Thy gam. Kai dock vk ypolknge Thy zéoTav Tis gaTiés 
aerimmee dodv Eenirroy peySdov, Kol &érn. Kal ABAETovTas trove 6 atirds uéoTopas, 
Roque GAAny mrivlecrrec Whéo XovTpA, Kal Tis EBahe xai plav Tétpa éwomdvou. Kai (Poihe 
nox coditpio Kal tedgn xal xéoBouva, xal Te exoméwioe Trace: Eva kal 7& EPore els Thy 
qeoTik xovrée els Eva ToIyo. Kal &Be éxouse hy zéomny acrinmnae Eva Exrimrov Trapdfevo, 
xal f) mrétpa Bace els Tov Toxo xal Exoue plow tpodma peydAny. Kai ABAdrovras 
trotrro, 6 atrds wéoTopas Meyer «Kai ErovTo 7d mpdtice Autropel vex Kéun yeyGAo vrévvo 
tls r& Texxloo, Kal dpxivioe vk v7d Eelgovepdoyy Erodro Td wuoTripio. Kai émd trotro 
adEfven # riyun Tév RouumapSEpav els rv érofov uSSov, Scov Tope ABEAE yevkoTar 
ub weAgo téxun Kol ynASmmte. 

Tléce: urrousapBigpns éha vk poBéiran Kai vk éyord Tov Oxd dmdvou elo’ Sha Te 
mpéuerra, Kai vk éyomiéror ut Shous tobs dvEpdsrrous: Bier méwrax Even ExBpds LE TOUS 
Mo dvipdrous Kal mpémra vée Exq Katy yuyiy xal vée xd Kal yuxt Kal Erépeov 
dvOpdmev. Kal By mpl vé degiSdperen clot xavivav dro’ ’v’ dv Tod Kovrein els 
Thy dAteapiav. Tipére vk AGeipn vk SioBégn Kal ve yeden, ve poipégn Tods 
xenpods Kal ToUs térrous, Kai ver AGelpn ve Bivg SpSm& els tis pemdpes xai els tes 


woupa8es is xcpas, Kal Erepa mpduara Swoy dxxabfoouve, vée Big Thy éhteapic. 


rod Tpéna tet lov xlpe. Kal mpéra érace AousmapBéons vk figeipy ver 
‘yoBepuiperon els 7d gat Tou Kal els 7 morS Tou, én vk uy smoSign Thy yuxt TOU. 
Kai ver AGeipns: kaif ten Kal 73 coduirpio By Ever WOAY Suvertd els 7 xepdAty TOO 
évOpdorrou, Kal xéve Srrote Gfhas Eo véc Souhéyns els Thy etry ten. Kel ww ony 
“Thy Bounetns, &XAd 088 SAlyer, we Sverropevte. 

Nérex Bic vée Fepy vie Schon Thy pS Pex TracaVOd Koynortiou THis é&hreAapias dou A 
ude Tou v& "vor dir Boiut KaBSpio xaopis vé "xn ciBepo" pkox THis éwolas obpras A 
EAreAaplar  kaDrepn vee "ven éord Alrpes FedBexc nai xérou &s Aitpa pia. *H Srroice 
cris Siva téony TéABepn Soo Papel 4 umddAa A PodPina TOU mégzov. Kai Te Koud- 
erré Tous T& Soxpdgouve ol umdAres of Bepévnes of Srofes zudzouve Aitpes Oxra.  Mé 
dls Thy MpéBa ha ploxovrar plow ord xouudm ymrdAAes EE Tis wABEpNS, Goreper 
agduris croatia f TéABepn. K” els te Koed|yorr& Tous vk Tos Si6y téeny Sov 
qudget f urrddAa # oiBepiviay Shes Sédars elpel wmdAnes tEowepass. 


otxpor don Airpes BABexce Bow wéABEpN Aitpes 6xTe. 
doriBx &md Arpes 5dGexa 8doww TEABEpN Aizpes dred . 
goaxduic éerd Airpes &t S2ow wéABepn Aitpes teooepass. 
godkovérrar dd Aitpes Tpels how TéABepn Aitpes Bo. 


* ys [etal aot 78h sys] vat 298 val fi] ax =. 
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This is the true method which may be adopted and found useful by each and every 
man who delights in the gunner’s art; and the standard amount of powder which he 
should give to each piece of artillery. y 

Firstly to test them, with shot of lead, and iron, and stone; and to give them their 
correct charge for actions at sea and on land; and how some cannon are safer than 
others. 

The first master of this art was called Master Negrobattoldo, who was an alchemist 
and did much subtle work upon gold and silver. And he wanted to make a black 
covering upon gold, and for this purpose took saltpetre, and sulphur, and lead, and put 
them all in a brazen pot, and put it on the fire. As soon as it felt the heat of the fire 
it gave a loud bang, and burst. The master saw this and made another, stronger pot, 
and put a stone upon it. He put in saltpetre, and sulphur, and charcoal, and pounded 
them all, and placed it on the fire mear a wall. As soon as it felt the heat, it gave a 
tremendous bang; the stone flew at the wall and made a big hole. Seeing this, the 
master said: ‘ This thing can make much havoc among walls ’, and he began to discover 
the secret. From this grew the art of gunnery in such a way that it is still increasing in 
skill and subtlety. 


Every gunner should fear and love God above all things and be at peace with all 
men. For he is always an enemy to most men, and so should have a good heart, and 
give heart to others. He should trust no man who comes near him at his guns. He 
should know how to read and write, and how to measure times and distances; and know 
how to look after the redoubts and walls of a town and other places that may be necessary, 
and to set the artillery wherever in the town is appropriate. He should know how to be 
restrained in his food and his drink, so as to set no curb upon his spirit. And he should 
understand that sulphur and saltpetre have no strength like the mind of man. 

Now do what you will to serve this art. Serve it not too much, not too little, but 
with sincerity. 


A note from which a man may know how to test every piece of artillery, whose shot 
is of pure lead without iron. The best artillery of this class from 12 Ibs down to 1 Ib 
has given it (for testing) the same weight of powder as the lead shot of the piece. And 
in action, as much as the iron shots, which weigh eight Ibs. In test, inside the piece 
there are to be six calibres of powder after it has been rammed down. In action you 
should give as much as the iron shot weighs, which you will find to be four calibres. 


Sakers of twelve pounds need eight pounds of powder. 
Serpents of twelve pounds need eight pounds of powder. 
Falcons of six pounds need four pounds of powder. 
Falconets of three pounds need two pounds of powder. 
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*H onith dktehapla elven ded xeivn Sod egdiper Airpes xiAtes tploxéoues capdvtes. 
K? elven xt dard xelun érrou guéger Aizpes BUo XIIGBes, Kai BUO XiAIdBes Exod, Ti Srrofov 
Humopet vée tis Boon TAABEpN Aftpes Bice Kal Tov MALY éexouvy vee TOUS Bion Te 
Bio tpira, dodw Aéa cardvou, tis Kérges féoes. Alvar AI BUvaun Gds tis KéTzes® 
wounotwes. Ol Kérzes Tous Ga ve ‘vor Haxpits umédAes téowepels x’ Ever BdxTvAO 
-mepiowdrepo, xeopis &xcivn Srrol méet xappeontmn éerévou rb usBoAo. 

Kovdnix Téioa Aofis els Thy TpSBa Tous Bivow téonv wéABepn Soov gudger A 
pmddra A oWepévie. *H KapyaBotpé tou uéow ord Kounér Géher vse "ven umédhes 
-reooepais | fusov TSABeon. K” els Te xepicouorra Korr& Tbs TK KévoUve els Td sreAGYOS # 
als Th yfis, wal tous Bivowv. Kor& rod "van Té xouudmia: myo Suverré, Humroped vee 
Tous Bdon Aitpes capdvra TEABEpN (Thy Srroi Gas edpel pésa OTS KORE, dqdvTis 
oroiBdEns Thy méABepn, uMdAAES Tpels Kai BUo pita), yroti éarepvoive Aitpes téooEpets 
MInGBes Sroxdores Koi Atpes reve yMMdBes. Kal yi" dxcuvér gudgouv Ivrzipxar Atrpes 
‘pels yididBes Eynioxdoues kai Airpes eovepers yunidBes Kal’ Aitpes téooepers xIAIdBes 
Bioxdores. Eloi Totra Sivouve 7& Slo pita, T& Sole: Bploxouve pmédhes Tpels éABEPN 
géunis tive oroBagD. 

Ot éerges Tous Ghar vex "vor poxpits yméAhes pels x" Ever BdaeruAo Tepioadrepo xcopls 
&xelvo Tol Tier Kappcuévo érrévou oT wsBoho, Kai Té S40 Tpirc. 


xavévt Arrpéiv Bexéi Géher wEABEpN Altpes Bexar Syyies Syed. 
Karvévt Arrpéiv efkoor Geer TéABEpN Altpes Sexcrrpeis dyyies teovepeis. 
xavéut Arrpéiv tpréwter Geer TréABEpN Aitpes elkoc. 

xowéut ArtpéSv capdure 8&her TEABEDN Altpes elkoo Et Syyies dyrd. 

Kovdvt Artpéiv trevfjvroc OfAe TSABEpN Aftpes tpréwra tpels Syyies tkovEpels. 
xavévt Arrpaiv é&fivre 82k TEABEpN Aitpes capévra. 

xavévt Arrpéiv éveviivre: 6éha 7éABepn Altpes EEfivra. 

Kavévi Artpaiv Exarrdv GéAe TéABEpN Aitpes EFivtox EE Syyies Syed. 

xavét Artpéiv éxerrév elxom GéAer TéABEpN Aitpes SySoFjvre.. | 


Kodounpiva Tice 2ofjs, Srot vk piv elven opoprzées, xal Sivowe tous els Thy 
mrpéBa téony TABEpN Soov Bopel #} uMAAAa, x’ #} KapyaboUpé Tou Ghar vik "vor érropeocr 
pmédAes téovepels fuiov. Kai els thy gargiov Tods Bivouve Te teooepa TevTdra dm 
xelvo dod gudger | uméAAa. ‘Orrot *vor dard Tréicav Brerzivar’ dod megéper 4 ude 
xai T0U Sivouv Aitpes 6xr TEABEpn, Kol myAtd Kal Atyétepo dd TOUT ceyotwro éroU 
yor T& Kopuerier myAd Buvoré gv éd Td GAO Kol mAéo BE uméAAc. Kal otro 
oréxer els 1 umpérrzo TOU évOpdrrrou, yrati 6 RounTopBépns Sov Geer vic Gelpy ver 
xéqn Thy Téxvn uMegouyvidper vec EEpy vk ywoopign thy GAteAapia. “H éfiémTé tou 
fven ve yveopign Thy WéABepn Gv elven KoikH A Kat, xt Sv elven Suvari) 8 *Beparpiar*. Port 
luca dd te Koda, flyouv KoAouTpives Biagoperinds els 7 xévrpcona x’ els 7 QUyt. 
*Avéueoa 0” Excives elven ol rregdpowy Airpes &&t xmrdBes Egroxdores, x’ elvai drrod 
smegépowy Aitpes égr& YIMIdBes, x’ elval mod megépow Aitpes Ever xidIsBes TeTpaKdates 
srevfivre. K" A 1nyAid Barth ve THis Bogs MYA wéABepn myAid tape Tod elvor Te 
hovepa mevtéita, x’ of mAo dxapvis .. . . Te BU0 xowpdrriar vet "vor Gxouuek drrd te 
Kovévic. Ol Kécrges Tous Asi we “vor yoxpits umréAAes tpels Kal B00 tplta THs plas 
unddAas x Eve Béacruho myAid, dod 78 whaws tou els te feladuia.(. .) Ba vé “vor 
uméddes pels Aryérepo Ever Atydaa Stroy méet Kappenevo EtrévoU GTS HOBEARS. *Ki &v els 
Thy Gove émévou ule Mévtz0* Kal 1 loro, flyouv # Kérzax SrroU Tradpver Thy TéABepn, 

tiene ns a 
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This artillery is of the class which weighs 1g4o Ibs. There are also those which 
weigh 2000 or 2100 Ibs, to which one may give ten pounds of powder, or at least, as it 
says above, two-thirds of their shot, reckoned with level measures; ‘or it gives more 
power if you load with heaped measures. Their measures should be four calibres and 
a fingersbreadth long, without the bit nailed above the cylinder. 


Cannon of all types are given, for testing, as much powder as the weight of their iron 
shot. The charge inside the piece should be 43 calibres of powder. And in action they 
load them according to whether it is on sea or on land. Where the pieces are stronger, 
you can give them 40 Ibs of powder (which you will find to be 33 calibres inside the piece 
after the powder has been rammed) because they surpass 4800 Ibs and 5000 Ibs. And 
the weaker ones weigh about 3g00 Ibs and 4000 Ibs and 4200 Ibs. ‘To these they give 
two-thirds, which is found to be three calibres of powder after ramming. ‘Their 
measures should be, without the part nailed onto the cylinder, respectively three calibres 
and a fingersbreadth long, and two-thirds of this. 


A 16 Ib cannon needs ten pounds eight ounces of powder. 
A.20 Ib cannon needs thirteen pounds four ounces of powder. 

A 30 Ib cannon needs twenty pounds of powder. 

A 40 Ib cannon needs twenty-six pounds eight ounces of powder. 
A 50 Ib cannon needs thirty-three pounds four ounces of powder. 
A 60 Ib cannon needs forty pounds of powder. 

Ago Ib cannon needs sixty pounds of powder. 

A 100 Ib cannon needs sixty-six pounds eight ounces of powder. 
A 120 Ib cannon needs eighty pounds of powder. 


Culverins of all sorts, so as not to be strained, should be given for testing a shot’s 
weight of powder, and the charge should come to 4 calibres inside the piece. And in 
action they give them ¢ of what the shot weighs; which is eight pounds of powder for 
every ten pounds’ weight of shot, or more or less than this, according to whether one 
piece is stronger than the other, and of better quality. And this depends upon the man; 
for the gunner who wants to know how to perform his craft must know how to recognise 
agun. His duty is to recognise if powder is good or bad, and if itis very strong or weak. 


For these pieces, that is to say culverins, differ in thickness and weight. Among them 
are some that weigh 6,700 Ibs, some 7,000 Ibs, and some 9,450 Ibs. And to the stronger 
you should give more powder than $, and to the weaker . . . two pieces, so as to be 
weaker than cannon. ‘Their measures should be 3 calibres and a fingersbreadth long, 
according to their width at the trunnions. (For the weaker pieces, the measures) should 
be three calibres long, less the little bit nailed onto the cylinder . . . and the remainder 
(the measure which takes the powder) should be of three calibres’ breadth divided into 
five parts; and three of those parts would be a half charge when you load the culverin 
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Bede vé van els 1 mAdTOs Emd tis pels uMsARES porpacnévy ot Tévre Tépres, GAEL ve 
"vou of pels mépres 78 led, Kapyépovras Thy airiw KoAoumpiva els thy -mIAgO Buvar, Kt 
Gerd "eel vé Bcbons is Kécrges KouAOUuEs TEABepn’ x1 & Bév elvan Tés0v Byverri, fis Biveis 
nis xéerges Sdce5. 
Tév urédhov. 

roRourpiva Arrpdiv elkoon 6éAa wéABepN Airpes Bed. 

xohoumpive Artpév tpiéwra SéAa TéABEpN Aftpes elkoorréovepels. 

xohoumpive Arrpaiv capéara: Ghat TéABEpN Aitpes Tpidvra: Bo. 

xohoumpive: Arrpébv Trevijvrer G€ha 1éABepn Aitpes capévra. 

xoRourrpiver Artpév evevijvtax Gk TOABEpN Aftpes EBSouFivra Bo. 

koRoumpiva Arrpév &xerrdy Ghat TSABEpN Altpes Sybofvra 


Ol xéerges Tous B2dow vee "var panprés pEARES TpES Kail Bo tphrax éord plac umAAAG- 
al 0” Ever Béacruno myn. 


‘H xodoumpiva téiv Artpév Bexcesodpow els Thy mpdBa Tis SiBouve! Aitpes 
Bexoyte TéABepn, K’ els Te KoUperra THis Sivouve téony TEABEpN Scov gusget Hh UTTéAA 
# oiBepéna kai MAL xénroiov thronis, yori dlven Kopuémia Suvard, x’ Elyow mage 
péroddo els Thy KouAéerte Grou Bev elven wWhrrei& f wroUKé tous. K” Aproped véc is 
Behan Airpes Bexcrévre al BexdGi TEABEpn els 7 Koeduorrar ye vé var KOUUdTIC: Suverré. 
Kail of xéerges Tous 6fouv vé "ven pops umdAhes éoaepels x’ Ever BKTUAO THA, 


Kevin rai meppiipcay wéiox Rois: én av alum pmddhes éxpives Tous Bivowve 
ovhv mpéBa 1 Tpit iis wéABepns dnd xefvo Tod yUage A uméAAa of ToUTA Te 
xouudmi 6rou "ver Koyapéba, x’ Ero Tos Bivouve xovrivoux 7 Tpit Tous els Te 
xouduore kéroiov throns AryStepo yi vek otyoupipn Tk Kovena uh Condcow). 
Kéue vé feipns &m totrrer té xopudma evar mikto gaoTibiéga els 7 xapyépioua Tapé 
rod Biv elven ExeTvac SrroU "ven ycopls KopopéBa. Tietl G&dovras vék TS Kapydpn ue Thy 
xérga Sv furropels vk 7 Kapydens & Gv TOU BéAns Thy wEABEpN clot tpels 5 clot 
‘rhooepeis Bohs. Mé& Ofhovras! v& xéun mA yAftyopa, umzoyvidpa vée xéun Ever 
udBoro EvAwo els Thy uétpa THs uaKpocvns Kal Tis Xovrpoowwns THis Kouapébas, ver 
mréq Auwrgiepaévre plo os 78 gown. Ki dd thy tpurouhirga od Biver genie, vk 
Barns Te oTIAETTO, Kal Gas ypoutjos av elpys 7 uBoro av evoa ot gown. Ki 
Geroxel ver Kéuins Eva oxapTotrzo dd govoTéyui0 fj dard KoweBérrga, Kal vd Adyns TO 
adr caxxérto dirévou els 78 cird uSBedAo, x1 daroxsls EByéA’ To 60 Kal yiouio’ro 
qréABelon. Ki dgdvnis 18 megépns, Stoves O&hais vk 1 Kapy&pys TS xouué, ymezovidper 
véeXns pic oxapiSérrouhe ve ptropijs va Kopydpys 7 xopuérn Stroy BéAeIs Td oKapTéTz0* 
ordv KéBo plas ueptdis érrévou. Ki daroxel xargépioe Thy atrriy oxapéra otd céyvio vee 
toxxdpn els Thy Kdyapa, x1 daroxel pt tov oTOBaBépov ve KoTZkpHS Td oKapTéTzo els 
thw xéyapa. Kt av loon yd vk olpns els Bxcivov tov tpérrrov Huropels ve Beoxns Ever 
xoxévi dorado! dard EWA . . . Sos . 7 Stroio To Gels yiopioes els THY Gxpa pias 
Aévrzos. Kal Gas 7 BaANS els Ty UNTOKE THis Kaudpas, Kal pe 1 cTOIBabspo TOU 
va TOU Bdoys péoa ve gion oTiy ynTOtKa ve py éPavTgépn thronis dd§oo. Ki & 
Bey Gédais véc oUpas els txcivoy Tov Kenpby, m1 &/ Gas v’ dprions 7 Kouuért Kapyé6o, wiv 
Bdoxns Td KoAKoUvi TO EUAiwo, uc Képe Ever KOAS prroTém dard oinérga ve trém KoAg 
getdo péoa, Kal ue play yavoBDAa vi TO bans mp gdprza. Kal too 7d xévouve 

Fotomate, atoormprérg, © am 8 [Bs] 
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at full strength, and you should load with heaped measures from that mark: or with 
level measures if not so strong,? 


A.20 Ib culverin needs 16 Ibs of powder. 
A 30 Ib culverin needs 24 Ibs of powder. 
A 4o Ib culverin needs 32 Ibs of powder. 
A 50 Ib culverin needs 4o Ibs of powder. 
A 90 Ib culverin needs 72 Ibs of powder. 
A 100 Ib culverin needs 80 Ibs of powder. 


The measures should be 3 calibres and a fingersbreadth long. 


A fourteen-pound culverin is given for testing eighteen pounds of powder, and in 

action they give it as much powder as the iron shot weighs, and a little more besides, 

42v_ because they are strong pieces, and have more metal at the base of the barrel, whereas 
the mouth is small, They can be given fifteen and sixteen pounds of powder in action 

to be powerful pieces. Their measures should be four calibres and a fingersbreadth long. 


Perrier-cannon of all types: when the shot is of stone, they give for testing a third 
of the shot’s weight of powder, in these pieces where there is a powder-chamber. And 
in action, in the same way they give them a little less than a third, so as to make certain 
that the pieces do not burst. Note that these pieces are more difficult to load than those 
without powder-chambers. Because when you want to load them with the measure you 
cannot, unless you put the powder in in three or four doses. If you want to load more 
quickly you must make a wooden cylinder of the length and bore of the chamber, so that 
it will go easily in to the very end. Put your stiletto in through the fire-vent, and you 
will be able to tell, if you find the cylinder, ifit is at the end, ‘Then make a roll of fustian 


or canvas and sow it into a bag on the cylinder. ‘Then take the cylinder out and fill the 
43x bag with powder. After you have weighed it, whenever you want to load the piece, you 
must have a little trough; and for loading you put the roll upon the hollow of one side 
and push the trough to the point where it touches the chamber. ‘Then, with the ramrod, 
push the roll into the chamber. If you are to fire at that moment, you can put in a 
simple wooden stopper . . .. which you should fill at the end of a lance. You should 
place it at the mouth of the chamber, and with the ramrod push it in to lie flush with 
the mouth and not project at all. If you do not want to fire immediately, but to leave 
the piece loaded, do not put in the wooden stopper, but make a good bunch of string- 
waste to go well inside, and push it in firmly with a lever. This is done because if the 
powder should happen to get wet, you cannot get it out unless you have an auger and 

+ Theidea seems to be thatthe same measure may be wed for weak and strong culverins, For weak pieces one measure 


{ull of three calibres is used: for strong pieces two part-measures are used, each of three-fifths of three calibre, altogether 
3# calibres. With heaped measures this is equivalent to the gf and a fingersbreadth mentioned above. 
F 
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yrati Gv # TEABEpN Géder EpGer véc Poors}, BE GAeis Aurropel ve TA ByéAns B60 Thy 
-réNBepn dv tod By Exeis plav épiBav xal tive oxapmédho Téa0 expt rol v’ SBavrzépn 
8k Gd thy protKer TOU KoyyoTio’, vik owBepddons 7 KaAKoiv elok mAéo TéroUs Kt 
qrexci ub 18 oxaprédho tayiépno écroAtyo daroAiyo. Toro 76 xdvowve ué mrepixoho. Ki 
éaroxel EByods | 6 thy mOUABepn, BEA’ my v& oeyvebor] xt érrexel uarroryUpige Kapya- 
piord chy AovuTépBcr cov ub WOUABepn Kan& oTeyy.  M& 78 xadxoiut TS Bévouve yor! 
xorgdpa myAid Suvark Ty umdAra. O&ovras vex Kapydipns tis AovumépBes reppidpes, 


xovéut Teppipa: Artpébv Béxcr Géhat TrowABeon Attpes tpels Syyies téooepers. 

xavont mepptéper Arrpéiv clkoor Géker TéABepn Aitpes Et dyyies xtc. 

‘Kavévt Treppiépa Artpéiy tpidwrer Géher TéABEpN Afrpes Beker. 

xavéun Teppiéper vr& Alpe oapanvrorrévte Oéhet TéABepn Altpes Bexorrévre. 

xavdv Teppiépa vr& Aipe é&fivra: Béhet wEABepn Atrpes efkoor, 

xaviv Teppiépa vr& Alpe éxarrd Géha wEABEpN Aitpes tpravrerrpels Syyies 4. 

xavbu Trepptépar vc Ape Exarrdu wrevfivre: Gee wéABepn Airpes 42 byyies 6. 

Kowdy TEppiép vr& Alpe Staxdones 68a TEABEpN Altpes evita & Syyies 8. 

xavbv Tepptépa vr& Alpe Btaxdoues Tevfivre: B€ker TEABepn Airpes éBSoufivra. 

Aixovévt mreppiépe dood drrepvdier Aizpes fxerrd BE yréAa KoSpouy swevre ek Exorré, 

“A Bai vé givdpy acduitpio xovTpS 

Gddais vec TepNS Eve vepd BpcouEvo, vepd THis vis. Té atré codulrpia, Sv Odes vie 
-r& guvépns, Tods Biveis Teco vEpd Soov Evat TS caduitpio Kai 7 Péwas elo’ low xév«er 
KoxxéBn Ko@épia oT} gai Kal ToW | Baweis xéurroon oréycrn wo vs "vert Suopgn Kal 
umovéuo. "Av AGedes Bédns Aizpes Sécx caAuitpio, TOU Paves Blo Kovrahiés oTéxT, 
Kai xéue To vk Bedon KOAK. Ki drroxels Eéqpic” To KaAK Gove Toy Kéver digpdy, Kt 
Grroxels (ByEN’ To demd TH quoi Kai Béveis*TS KoxKGPL. . . . Goo Ett TO vepd ve why 
Fuopi ver men 6G. Ki daroxel . . . . pe xdqrrroco vepd xplo Guo 8 pels Bonds we TS 
jot, Kal ve T’ dgtions vex EexaBapion xép0* érrépvo 75 veps. Kai GéAeis IBet wrod BéAer 
xéust 07 S50 cév Bray omeyov érrépvo TOU xaxKaPI0U, Kal ToUTO elven TO Belg wo ve 
pmropiis vé 7S xUons Sf dydht dydat ve pi Gordon. “Apdvis 7d ABaidons fo 7d 
KaBdpIO, 7 govréato vk 78 BéANS clot GAO tiroTis, Ki darowis &ga” to Exar ds BO 
Ausépes Kol Bo wincres vk "van... . x1 aroneT GBeiao” to SEc Td vepd x1 dis TO ver 
orpoyyign Kade 8&0 Gore Tod vée uty ord gq Tg. Ki drvonel vér BAAS Extlvo 7 vepd 
els Th geoTie véx Bpdeon té00 Srro¥ vk God Bddon 7S onHAE: Su. ve “van KGAK Bpaopévo, 
8 brrolo ceyvidho Te Béveis! why wotvre plas Bépyos ve cTOBH péc els 7 vepd, Kat TS 
Gea Kéun vée OTE Amrdvou els Eve paxaipr TOY ve "ven xplo. Ki Gv [8s x’ Ecelvn A 
groAauarid ... . & onxeovas 7 KoxndBi dro Th goTi& Kai PARE TO KawesPr v? 
Gxouumijon x1 &9o” To vé Ecxafapion. Ki dv Eq Ghd pécer OAet Kou pier wévvor 
morrévov, kai Toit Ever 7 éaém. Mrrezondpa, pe ulav xérgav dno Eagpotve, vk 
Th ByéAns Ge Kai Erox Gas Kéuns Blo S tpels Borés. Ki drroxei v’ éBadons fo 7d 
vepd Kal vé Thy égiions . . . . po véx Gelpys én toto 7B oaAuirpio 7” Beeiuns | Tis 
Bpdons 7d Bydvouve S£o 1d dAém Biv GAs “ven KGAd Trepgerriooo, yrarrl Exe sAdTE 
péca. Ki dv 7 codpirpio ris wpdrns Bodons B Ga "vai Eror Syopge xi dopo, vk 
78 oulggs u’ delve vis Betrrepns Bedons, Kal ve 1 xéuns vk Ppdon dvrdua. Me Tous 
Bias 7& hocepa Tevréra 7 vepd dd xelvo Srrou “ver TS coduirpio, 7 érrofo BEARS 
dyer vi Bpdion Koramés (pave 78 mpéro. Ki drroxels givépovrds To, dpa” To KaA& vec 
oreyvdbon orb Flo, x1 érroxels ver 1 BEANS. = « 

* eos * Bewas [els] the. 
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a chisel long enough to come out of the mouth of the gun, so that you can pierce the 
stopper here and there, and then cut it out with the chisel piece by piece; to do this is 
dangerous. And thén take out the powder and put it to dry, and afterwards reload 
your piece with really dry powder. But the stopper is put in because it forces the shot 
‘more strongly. 


‘To load perrier-cannon: 


A 10 lb perrier-cannon needs 3 Ibs 4 ozs of powder. 
A 20 Ib perrier-cannon needs 6 Ibs 8 ozs of powder. 
A 30 Ib perrier-cannon needs 10 Ibs of powder. 

A 45 Ib perrier-cannon needs 15 Ibs of powder. 

A 60 Ib perrier-cannon needs 20 Ibs of powder. 

A 100 Ib perrier-cannon needs 33 Ibs 4 ozs of powder. 
A 150 Ib perrier-cannon needs 42 Ibs 6 ozs of powder. 
‘A 200 Ib perrier-cannon needs 56 Ibs 8 ozs of powder. 
A 250 lb perrier-cannon needs 70 Ibs of powder. 


Perrier-cannon of a hundred pounds or more reduce their charge by 5% of the shot. 


‘To purify coarse saltpetre: 

Take some boiling fresh water, as much as the saltpetre you want to refine. Put it in 
a clean cauldron or pot on the fire, adding some fine clean ash, If you should be using 
ten pounds of saltpetre, add two spoonfuls of ash, and let it boil well. Then skim off 
the foam as long as foam comes. Take it off the fire, and put the pot... . as much 
water as will not spill out, and then . . . . with some cold water two or three times with 
your hand. Let the water around become quite clear. You will see that it will make 
something like a string around the pot, and this is the sign that you can pour it out very 
slowly so that it does not get muddy. When you have emptied out the clean part, put 
the sediment in something else, and leave it for two days and two nights so as to be... . 
and then empty out the water and let it drain out well until it stops dripping. ‘Then 
put that water on the fire to boil until it shows that it is boiling well. At this point you 
put the tip of a staff to stand in the water, and let it drip on a cold knife. If you see 
the drop . . . . ifyou take the pot off the fire. And lean it somewhere and leave it to get 





clear. Ifit has salt in it, it will make a cream on its surface, and this is the salt. You 
must take it off with a skimming-ladle; do this two or three times. Then pour out the 
water and leave it . . . . But note that this saltpetre from a boiling where salt is skimmed 
off will not be best quality because it has salt init. And ifthe saltpetre of the first boiling 
should not be fine and white, mix it with that of the second boiling and let it all boil 
together. But put in only four-fifths water to one part of saltpetre, and make it boil 
like the first lot. Then when you have refined it, leave it to dry thoroughly in the sun, 
‘Then place it... . 
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GLOSSARY * 


SPovgdpw to advance, project < Ital. avanzare. Zac. &Pavrodpes. 

decxabipco to be fitting < Ital. accadere. 

Garehepiex artillery, cannon < Ven. arligliaria. Ital. artiglieria. Zac. 

émévou For éaréve, by analogy with adverbs of place in -ov, e.g. wol, mavrod, ete. (MNE 
Ii 309). Gf. érondvou, xérou, in this text. This change is principally found in the 
Peloponnese and the Ionian Islands. 

Garexei, écroxei, ceroxeis then, thereafier (almost always adverb of time). Zac. éarexel érroxet, 

cerepvés- For mrepvi. 

GplBax auger. 

Sprapioras alchemist { Ven. archimista, Ital, alchimista, 

Epxivigo For &xizeo. 

domiB type of mortar, * serpent’ < Ital. aspido. 

Bora pole < Ital. asta. 

&rrépv0 arbund ¢ Tal. attorno. Zac. érrépvov. 

agévns since, when, 

SeppiBSpoued to trust ¢ Ital. afidarsi. Zac. épgiSeounct. 

&go’ For &pnos. Zac. 


Bépya staff. Byz. 
Boni, Bormuénos lead, leaden. By metathesis of yoAUPr.  BodsBévios is still further confused. 





yoBeprspoucn to be controlled, restrained ¢ Ital. governarsi. 


Belo sign, symptom. Zac. 
BE umeArer of good quality < Ttal. de bella. 
Biergiva* ten, decade < Ital. diecina. Emendation for Souzive, dozen. 


Be as soon as ¢ 16s, lo! 

tlot 10, in. Transitional between els and of, Alll three are found in the Manual, as well as 
the combinations ord, ov#, etc. A similar stage of development is seen in Chumnos’ 
poem (¢. A.D. 1500). 

tertatos (or fxruros?) For xrios. 

fvcr The older form of elven. The transition took place in written works in the sixteenth 
century, and foi occurs only three times in Erotocrites. In the Manual the ratio 
Even : elven is 6 : 17. 


3uég@ For quyiége. 


* Teis hoped that this Glossary notes all words from the Manual derived from Venetian and Italian, with some other 

used in unusual forms and senses.“ By2." means that a word, whatever its ultimate derivation, is found in Bysantene 

authors; * Zac.’ applied to a word not universally used in Greece, means that it is recorded from Zacynthus.  Brincipal 
‘works consulted have been! 





un. rwuohoyind Rafikd 14s novels NeosdAnvieis (Athens, 1951 
G. Boer, Dinars det dito acon (Venice, Wah "88 Athens 195 
Deg, Ciro mada as Pal (ein, 9, 
Ew rating Meoaratas atv isnwad (Aen go) abe, 

m, Achton grhonay ise nat lovopinbs LanbyOee tacts, YOO9) (A ‘Anew and com- 
pleted edition is promised) " i ed hg 5 


and various Ttalian dictionaries, 
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APAemco For Bere. A back-formation from ABerra, itself formed by analogy with A%Ac, 
axa, etc. (MNE I 28 ff). 
#0 Back-formation from f@eAa. 


Wwrgipxa: about < Ital. incirca. Zac. 


xéfo hollow, cavity < Ttal. cavo. 

enxéBn, KouSBi fot, Kettle, 

xeddpeo to reduce € Ital. calare, Zac. (but in different sense). 

xcdxot stopper. “Derivation uncertain. 

xaudpa powder-chamber. A classical word, but in this sense probably { Ven. camara. Ital. 
camera, 

xowopda equipped with a powder-chamber { Ven. camarada, Ital. camerata. 

xéucoucr action, battle. 

xewpérga canvas { Ven. canevazza. Ital. canavaccio. 

xavbv, xovdui ¢ Ven. canon, Ital. cannone. 

xepyépe to load, xapy4bo, xapyapiorés loaded, xapyaBotpa charge, xapyépiouct loading < Ven. 
cargar, cargadura, etc. tal. caricare, caricatura, 

xéerga (a) loading-measure, (b) ladle < Ital. cazza. 

Korrgépeo, xerrgapigen to press in < Ven. cazzar. Ital. cacciare (Ital. cazzare has only a limited 
nautical sense). Zac. 

xérou See darévou. 

xaépo* clear < Tal. chiaro. 

xoxéu. stopper < Ven. cocon. 

xohoumpiva culverin Ven. colombrina, tal. colubrina. 

xowudrt piece (of artillery). Imitation of Ital. pezgo. 

xévKer cauldron, pot ¢ Ital. conca. Zac. 

xovrivoux in the same way ¢ Ital. continu. Zac. xovrwovdipe. 

xoupépra coating, covering ¢ Ital. coverta. 

xounérra base of @ gun-barrel ¢ Ital. culatta. Zac. xoudéerr wide end of an egg. 

xouhobuos heaped < Confusion of Ital. culmo and cumulo? Zac. xovnotue: dung-heap. 


Aévrza_ lance < Ven. lanza. Ital. lancia. Zac. (in other sense). 

A the (masc. pl. of the article) ¢ Ital. fi. 

Awrgiepauevte lightly, easily < Ital. leggermente, 

Attpa pound-weight. Byz. 

AovurrapSépns, AousTrapBépns gunner. A corruption of Ital. bombardiere, from the fact that 
Lombardy was the home of so many Venetian mercenaries. Similarly, AovuredpSc gun, 
mortar, for bombarda. A Spanish derivation suggested by Andriotis seems unnecessary. 
Zac. AoupmapSapns as seventeenth-century family name. 


wavopéAAa lever { Ital. manovella, Zac. wavovpéra. 

orreryupigco to tun back. Compounds in yato- seem rare in Zacynthus, Only one (not this) 
is recorded. 

peTéAAo metal. Byz. 

bétpac (fem,) measure. 

WoBEXAC, uSBORO cylinder (of a loading-measure) < Ital. modello, modulo. 

S805 way, mode. Byz. 

poups8x wall, fortification < Ven. murada (not in this sense). Ital. murato, 
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umédhax (a) ball, shot, (b) the width of a cannon-ball, calibre. Byz. k 

Emezovidpar, umegouyvigpel, umgoyvidpa it is necessary < Ven, besognar, Ital. bisognare. Zac, 
umgévio. 

urrovéyo ? Perhaps error for Ven. bonato ‘ sweet *. 

bworévi . wad, bunch of rags < Ven. boton di canon, Ital. bottone. 

uote mouth of a gun. Byz. 

urrouurrapBiépns gunner < Ital. bombardiere, 

timpérrz0 arm. ote es 1 unpérrzo, it depends upon < Ven. brazzo. Ital. braccio. Zac. 


vora note, list. Byz, 

vrai Ripe of (so many) pounds < Ital. da lire. 
damage < Tal. danno, 

vredertépouen 10 enjoy < Ital. delettare. 

vrive, vté For tive, 76. 

vromepdpeo to use, employ ¢ Ital. adoperare. 

& ord Italo, 

byi& ounce ¢ Byz. obyyr& and Ital. oncia, 

Sveotayévre honestly, sincerely ¢ Teal. onestamente. 

SpBinc order, standard. Byz. 


néwea_ cream ¢ Ital. panna. 

mrégrex part { Ytal. parte, 

waco eoery. Indeclinable, and almost always in phrases méioa els (gen. réoa ‘vot ¢ 
bot (dvds), tive ofis, maou uépa. Tléea umoupropBidpns is unusual, 

mregépeo to weigh ¢ Ital, pesare. 

18330 piece of artillery < Ttal. pezzo. 

‘Bayes (gen. mehdyou). Transitional between classical form and modern dialect 1é\ayo, 
‘eAéryou. 





srepixono danger < Ital. pericolo, 

Teppripa perrier, stne-shot cannon < Ven. petriera. Ital. petriere. But of: French pierrier. 

mepperrioaiuo quite perfect < Ital. perfettissimo. 

mip géprgce by force < Ital. per forza. 

smuviderrax pot, cauldron ¢ Ttal. pignatta, 

To more, The relation of the six forms found in the Manual is whlo —» mo (mynéo) 
7 mas (marév) (myAi6), of which the spellings with y may be regarded as an attempt 
(in the Italian convention) to represent the softening of the /ambda as it disappeared to 
give the modern mé. Zac. maid. In this text they are often used as an indeclinable 
adjective, e.g. rols Ago évOpcsrrous, ‘ most men’. 

meéABepn, wOUABEPN gunpowder < Byz. ouRBepis, Ital. poloere. 

motte point Ital. punta, 

rpSBe, mpoPKpco test, to test < Ital. prova, provare, 

pcos level, scraped flat ¢ Ital. raso, 

Beyouka rule, method. Byz. 

feadvi trunnions (projections where the barrel of a gun is supported) { Ven. reckioni. Ital. 
orecchioni. 


pendix redoubt, defence ¢ Ital. riparo. 
péoro rest, remainder < Teal. resto. 
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goxxérro little bag < Ital. sacchetto, 

a&xpo type of mortar, saker Ital, sagro. 

coniutrpic, oodutrpio saltpetre < Ven. salnitrio, salmistro. tal. salnitro, 

oeyného point, sign ¢ Ital. segnale. 

atyvio point, mark < Ytal. segno. 

ceyotvre according to < Ven. segondo. Ital. secondo. 

cepBipouca to make use of < Ital. servirsi. 

oerdb0 adjusted, well-fixed { Ven. setar. Ttal. assettare. 

cryoupépe to make safe < Ital. sicurare. But note ofyoupos safe. Byz. 

oxapmérro chisel < Ital. scarpello. 

oxaptér30, oxaprovrzo roll (of cloth) { Ven. scartozzo. Ital. scartoccio. 

oxapéra, oxapiBérouho little trough € Ven. scafeta (itself from oxépos) : oxagibiov. 

cdpra sort < Ital. sorta, 

oméyos string. Byz. 

erorBoBépos ramrod < oro\Bége, with Ital. termination. 

ogikérz0 waste string < Ven. sfilazzi. Ital. sflacci. 

cogoprzéBos strained, forced < Ital. sforgato. 

‘reryiépho For Ital. tagliarle, ‘ cut it”. 

-reidgn sulphur. For vadgt { @aégi. The feminine form is recorded from Epirus (MNE 
I 56). 

xh For tis. 

-rowxdpeo to touch ¢ Ital. toccare. The impersonal toxxépe1 is Cretan. 

oupa For tpat. 

xpérrro moment, time ¢ Ital. tratlo, 

apotma For tpima. 

‘purrovAirza_fire-vent (where the match is applied to the charge). 

uynnérara subtlety. Mistake for yidérnra. 


porxéut, garxov'tro ftvo Wypes of mortars, falcon and falconet. In this sense < Ital. falcone, 
falconetto. 

pooribidzos dificult, troublesome ¢ Ital. fastidioso. 

garzidv action, battle < Ital. fazzione, 

gvépeo to refine < Ital. finare. 

gouréxio sediment < Ven, fondackio. Ital. fondaccio. 

gotvn end, extreme part < Byz. goivros. 

govoréyuio  fustian < Ital. fustagno. 


G. Morcan 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL STUDY OF ACHAEA 


Awone the seven nations inhabiting the Peloponnese, Herodotus * counts the Achacans 
third. ‘They were, he says, natives of the Peloponnese, but no longer living in their own land. 
Elsewhere ® he says that the Ionians of Asia Minor were divided into twelve cities because 
formerly when they lived in the Peloponnese they were divided into twelve parts, which twelve 
divisions were maintained by the Achaeans who expelled them. This story was certainly 
believed generally by Ionians and Achaeans alike in the fourth century .c.,° and is accepted 
by Polybius, Strabo, and Pausanias,¢ who add that the Achacan leader was Tisamenos, son of 
Orestes. Perhaps when the Homeric Catalogue of Ships was composed Achaea was ruled by 
princes claiming descent from Agamemnon, some of whose followers 
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‘The date of Ogyges, named as the last king, is uncertain, but there is no evidence that the land 
was ruled by kings at the time when the western colonies were founded. The princes named 
by Pausanias are surely fictitious,® but the tradition of a separate dynasty, that of Preugenes 
and his son Patreus, suggests that Western Achaea, the area not mentioned by Homer, may have 
formed a separate kingdom. The later writers (strangely) contradict Homer, though they do 
not confess to doing s0; probably neither account is wholly correct. The boundaries of the 
Kingdom of Mycenae in the ‘ Catalogue’ are too strange to be accepted, but on the other hand 
the later story scems to rest on little more than the division of Achaea into twelve parts and the 
supposed connection between Helike and Poseidon Helikonios.? 

‘Modern archaeological research has shown that Achaea, including the territory west of 
Helike which Homer does not mention, was culturally part of the Mycenaean sphere of in- 
fiuence,* but this does not prove that it was politically dependent on Mycenae. The evidence 
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of archaeology and linguistics does not confirm the ancient legends, but it is not strong enough 
to refute them. All that seems certain is that the inhabitants of the country in the Late Bronze 
Age had burial customs and pottery similar to those found in the rest of southern Greece at the 
time, and that Achaea was not spared by the upheavals that marked the beginning of the Iron 
Age.’ That refugees from Achaea did in fact take part in the migration to Asia Minor seems 
to me likely: that the invaders were led by a prince expelled from Argos and Lacedaemon by 
the Dorians is just possible. ‘The insistence of the Spartan royal house in historical times on 
its descent (real or imagined) from the Mycenacan dynasty is well known, and Pausanias (V 
4, 3) was told that the people of Elis after the conquest had invited the great-grandson of Orestes 
and a few Achacans from Helike to live among them. It seems quite likely that the invaders, 
whose descendants were so anxious to claim connection with the earlier possessors of the 
land, may sometimes have combined with the native chieftains and their peoples. The story of 
‘Tisamenos was later !°—perhaps in 417 .c.—used by the Spartans for their own purposes, and 
his bones, like those of Orestes his father before him, were carried off to Sparta. There 
seems to have been a certain connection, perhaps even blood-relationship, between Achaeans 
and Arcadians in historical times, enough to lend colour to the claim of the former to have 
been original inhabitants of the Peloponnese, though not enough to substantiate it. The 
Arcadians and Achaeans who formed more than half of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand made 
common causeagainst the rest." Callmer suggests that the Olympic victor Philippos, described 
by Pausanias as “Agav &x TTeXAdvas, may have come from the Achacan Pellene, but this is surely 
imposible.* The remaining evidence is very slight. Eponymous heroes for Helike, Aigion, 
and possibly Leontion are named among the sons of Lykaon." Lycophron * preserves or 
invents a tradition that colonists from Olenos, Dyme, and Bura were among the Grecks who 
settled in Cyprus, and the place name Keryneia occurs in that island and in Achaea. 

Wherever the Achaeans may originally have come from, they were established along the 
northern coast of the Peloponnese at the beginning of Greek history. Their twelve ‘divisions’, 
as listed by Herodotus,1$ were Pellene over against Sicyon, Aigai, Aigeira, Bura, Helike, Aigion, 
Rhypes, Patrai, Pharai, Olenos, Dyme, and Tritaia. This list is repeated by Strabo,"® whose 
account of the country does not seem to be based on personal knowledge. By the time of 
Polybius +? Aigai, Rhypes, Helike, and Olenos had disappeared; the first two, which may have 
been abandoned during the troubled fourth century, are replaced in his list by the hill fortresses 
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of Keryneia and Leontion, but the fate of Helike, engulfed in the sea after an earthquake in 
373 B.<., preserved its memory, and he also records the name of Olenos, presumably because it 
‘was still inhabited at the time when the old League was dissolved. Pausanias,"® who travelled 
through Achaea from West to East, omits Patrai, which in his time was a Roman colony, from 
his list, and replaces it by Keryneia; otherwise he agrees with Herodotus. 

‘The Achacan cities may be conveniently divided into four groups—the hill fortresses of 
Eastern Achaea, the cities in and round the central plain, the cities of the western seaboard, 
outside the straits of Rhion, and the inland cities, near the borders of Elis. In the first group 
are included Pellene, Aigai, Aigcira, Bura, and Keryneia, From the great mountain masses 
of Gyllene and Aroania (Khelmos) long spurs of limestone run northward to the coast of the 
Gulf of Corinth. Between these spurs the rivers, which for the most part flow the whole 
year round, have carved out of the soft rock valleys, flanked by cliffs, often hundreds of feet high 
and quite unscaleable. Tributary streams, coming down at right angles to the main valleys, 
break these cliffs and subdivide the rock spurs into almost isolated blocks, which increase in 
height from a few hundred feet near the sea to two or three thousand at the point where they 
detach themselves from the main mountain masses. These higher blocks are covered in fir 
forest; on the lower hills, where the ground is not too precipitous to support vegetation, grow 
pine-trees and oaks (the latter usually reduced to scrub). Wherever possible, the sides of the 
valleys are cleared for vineyards and patches of barley, and on the more open hillsides goats 
and sheep are pastured. i 

At each valley mouth the rivers have pushed out deltas; these small coastal plains now 
support valuable groves of oranges, lemons, and loquats. Between them, the hills come right 
down to the water's edge. Communication is today, as it was in the time of Pausanias and 
probably long before, by a main road along the coast—a road easily blocked at each of the 
dervens where the hills approach the sea—from which side tracks climb the various valleys. 
‘These paths (for they are nothing more) cross the long north-to-south ridges wherever there is a 
practicable saddle, and a well-girt man may travel from ridge to ridge without descending to 
the sea, but heavy traffic goes by the coast, and may be controlled by any power with an ade- 
quate naval force in the Gulf. 

‘The Achacan cities were built on the tops of the rock spurs. Pellene, lying farthest to the 
east, is cut off from the others by the chain of hills which runs out to Cape Avgo, and it is 
significant that its territory is nowadays included in the Nome of Corinthia and Argolis, not 
Achaea. From the height of Pellene the traveller looks south to Arcadia or east to Sicyon 
rather than westward, and an easy route (that followed by the modern motor road to Trik- 
kala) leads to Stymphalos, Phencos, and Orchomenos. The port of Pellene, Aristonautai,!® 
lay in a westward continuation of the Sicyonian plain, from which it was separated only by the 
shallow river Sythas. 

West of Cape Avgo, a second maritime plain lies at the mouth of the Krathis river. This 
plain was anciently shared by the cities of Aigai and Aigeira: the latter, strongly situated on a. 
hilltop, retained its importance until the time of Pausanias and later, and its site is still marked 
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by impressive ruins.*? Aigai, famous from remote antiquity for its temple of Poseidon, seems 
to have attained commercial importance earlier than its neighbours. Its fifth-century silver 
pieces are the earliest known Achaean coins.** Later the inhabitants deserted the site, through 
weakness, says Pausanias,%? and were united with the people of Aigeira. The city stood by the 
banks of the Krathis, but there are now no remains which would enable its site to be fixed pre- 
cisely. Its position in the rich maritime plain accounts both for its early prosperity and for 
its later abandonment in favour of a more readily defensible place. 

The headwaters of the Krathis are in Arcadia, and its valley furnishes a beautiful and 
comparatively easy route (followed by most modern visitors to the Styx) to the territory of 
Nonakris, from which hill tracks lead to other North Arcadian towns. The two remaining 
cities of the eastern group, Bura and Keryneia, stand some distance back from the sea in 
positions of great strength on top of the precipitous spurs which flank the valley of the Kery- 
nites or River of Kalavryta, Bura lying to the east of the river, Keryneia to the west. The 
river valley shuts in just south of a line connecting the two cities to a magnificent gorge which 
was certainly quite impassable before the track of the railway to Kalavryta was blasted ont of 
the rock. But a mule-path (in Leake’s day the main route between Kalavryta and Aigion) * 
skirts the hills above the east side of the valley to a point below the gorge, where it crosses to the 
‘western spur, and passes over a high saddle immediately under the walls of Keryneia. Thence 
ft descends north-westward into the central plain. Near Kalavryta stood in antiquity the 
small Arcadian town of Kynaitha,notorious for the massacre described in Polybius IV 17-21. 
Itis unlikely that the territory of either Bura or Keryneia extended farther inland than the gorge 
of the Kerynites, the whole of whose upper valley must have belonged to Kynaitha. Bura 
apparently owned the valley of the Buraikos, the small river which lies below the city to the 
east, and Keryneia may have acquired a share in the central plain after the destruction of 
Helike, to which city it was probably originally subordinate. Pausanias ** attributes its rise 
to the arrival of refugees from Mycenae in the middle of the fifth century .c. 

West of the mouth of the Kerynites the country opens out into a wide and rich coastal 
plain, the economic, and at most periods the political, centre of Achaea. To the south-west 
rises the great bulk of Panachaikos, which terminates the chain of mountains stretching across 
the northern Peloponnese. Connecting Panachaikos with Aroania is a tangled mass of lower 
hills, which forms the watershed between the rivers flowing northward through the coastal 
plain to the Corinthian gulf and the Peiros, which flows westward to the open sea. 

On the seaward edge of the plain lay Helike, famous for its temple and image of Poseidon. 
‘The tradition already referred to, that Helike was the last stronghold of the Ionians and the 
resting-place of the bones of Tisamenos, points to its having been the capital of the kings. After 
its destruction, its political importance was transferred to Aigion, which, more securely situated 
on a high bluff overlooking the sea, remains to this day a considerable city, though it also has 
frequently suffered from earthquakes. A few miles inland, on a low hill near the south-west, 
edge of the plain, stood Rhypes.** 

% A plan of Aigeira is included in the report on the Austrian excavations of the site (Walter, OJh XIX-XX (1919), 
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‘The watershed between this plain and the Peiros valley may be traversed on foot, though 
not easily. It was guarded in the time of Herodotus by the city of Tritaia, and in the Hellenis- 
tic age Leontion, also in this district, achieved independence. Pharai, in the Peiros valley, 
should also be numbered among the inland towns of Achaea.** 

The route across the watershed is the shortest one between the central Achaean plain and 
the northern frontiers of Elis. (The raid on Aigion described in Polybius V 94 must have 
crossed these hills; a march through Kynaitha and above the Kerynites valley would have 
brought the invaders under the walls of Keryneia.) 

‘West of the central plain, the foothills of Panachaikos approach the coast, though the passes 
are nowhere as narrow as in Eastern Achaea. There are no considerable rivers, but the land 
is scored by the wide, stony beds of winter torrents coming down off the mountain, The 
sandy promontory of Drepanon is the most northerly point of the Peloponnese. A few miles 
farther west Rhion and the corresponding cape of Antirrhion guard the straits at the entrance 
of the Corinthian Gulf. Some five miles south-west of Rhion is the important seaport of 
Patras, occupying the site of the ancient Patrai at the seaward extremity of one of the north- 
western spurs of Panachaikos. South of Patras is a wide, fruitful plain, scarred by the broad, 
stony bed of the torrent Glaukos, and beyond this is another line of foothills, separating the 
territory of the ancient Patrai from that of Olenos and Dyme. These, the last two Achaean 
cities, stood one on each side of the mouth of the Peiros. The former, shut in between the sea 
and the mountains, had ceased to exist in Hellenistic times, but Dyme, whose territory included 
the plain country on the borders of Elis, was one of the original states of the revived League,” 
and survived the Roman conquest to become a settlement for reformed pirates in the time of 
Pompey the Great* 


The early political history * of the country is summarised by Polybius® as follows: After 
the expulsion of the kings the Achacans changed their form of government to a democracy; 
thereafter, until the reign of Alexander and Philip, through various turns of fortune, they always 
endeavoured to preserve their common constitution in democracy. This statement, placing 
the origin of the united and democratic Achaean League in remote antiquity, requires critical 
examination. 

That Herodotus'and Thucydides regularly speak of Achaea as a geographical unit and the 
Achaeans as a nation ® proves nothing about their political organisation. Arcadia and Ionia 
are frequently spoken of in the same way, but neither had developed a federal constitution in 
the fifth century .c. It will perhaps be simplest to consider briefly the nature of the Achaean 
constitution in Hellenistic times and then to see how far the notices of the Achaeans in earlier 
history seem to point to the existence of a similar League. 

‘The members of the Hellenistic League, while enjoying equality one with the other * 
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and freedom in the regulation of their internal affairs and in the appointment of their own 
magistrates,** submitted their foreign policy and the control of their armed forces to the 
federation as a whole. It is clear from the oath taken on the occasion of the entry of Orcho- 
menos into the League ** that the citizens of each of the member cities ‘ became Achaeans *; 
what is not clear is whether local citizenship was interchangeable, for example, whether a 
citizen of Pellene could qualify, by residence or the possession of property, for a voice in the 
internal affairs of Aigeira. Probably in the Hellenistic age, when honorary citizenships were 
so freely granted to athletes, physicians, and all manner of distinguished people, this was not a 
matter of much importance. Any Achaean seems to have been able to own property in any 
city of the League; *? this right was taken away by Mummius when he put down the Greek 
confederacies.8* Supreme control of the external and military policy of the League was 
vested in an Assembly, theoretically composed of all Achaean citizens, whose regular meetings 
were held at Aigion,®® apparently twice each year.” It was the part of the Assembly to elect 
the federal officials, of whom the most important were the generals, to direct them as to their 
policy during their term of office,*! and to vote supply.*® ‘The generals were originally two in 
number; * this may reflect the arrangements of the earlier league, but there is no evidence on 
this point, and indeed none for the existence of any federal officers in early times, and so I think 
it irrelevant to describe those of the later league here, 

Special meetings of the Assembly could be held at places and times appointed by the 
generals, but apparently such meetings could discuss only the particular business for which they 
were summoned. Within the Assembly voting was by cities, not by a simple majority of 
those present. As Freeman points out, cities would be represented in fact, whatever the theory 
of the constitution, by their wealthier and more energetic citizens, But no system of elected 
representation was ever developed. 

Foreign states dealt with the League as a whole, and the individual states were supposed 
neither to send nor to receive ambassadors. Thus Rome was bound by treaty to deal with 
the League as such, not with itsindividual members.*® (This provision was frequently violated.) 
The agreement by which Orchomenos was admitted to the League was made between the 
Achacans, represented by the officers of the League, on the one hand, and the people of Orcho- 
menos, represented by their magistrates, on the other. Such being the general outline of 
the constitution of the Hellenistic League, it remains to be seen whether the notices of the 
Achaean cities in earlier history reflect a similar organisation or not. 

The Achacans first achieve historical importance as the founders of cities in Southern 
Italy. Thucydides (II 66, 1) says that the people of Zacynthus were colonists of the Pelo- 
ponnesian Achacans, but this settlement seems to date from before the Trojan War, not from 
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the time of the colonies in Magna Graecia. Sybaris, the first of these, was founded by Is of 
Helike *” probably in 720 n.c. The city lay between'rivers named Sybaris and Krathis, the 
one called after a spring near Bura, the other after the river on which Aigai stood.® From 
this it appears that several of the Achaean cities took part in the enterprise, but it cannot be 
assumed that they acted as a federation, for there were Troizenians as well as Achaeans among 
the original settlers. The story of the foundation of Croton in about 708 3.0.5" is more 
instructive. Myskellos of Rhypes went to Delphi to ask concerning the begetting of children. 
The oracle ordered him first to found Croton, and since he did not understand, told him how 
to find his way there. He went to examine what the god had given him, but saw Sybaris, 
which was already founded, and returned to ask permission to settle there. ‘The god dismissed 
him with orders to take what he was given and be thankful. 

The story bears a strong resemblance to the better-known one of the foundation of Cyrene. 
In both, the hero visits Delphi to enquire about a private matter, is bidden by the god to found 
a colony, is ignorant of the way, but after a false start eventually reaches his destined home. 
I would not, however, regard the story of Myskellos as a later invention; it is supported, as 
Dunbabin points out, by the coinage of Croton.‘ 

Croton was founded nearly a century earlier than Cyrene. I conclude that conditions in 
cighth-century Achaea were similar to those in seventh-century Thera and that the oracle 
found the same remedy for both. We are expressly told that things went ill with Thera until 
the god’s orders were obeyed; perhaps both Cyrene and Groton were founded to relieve short- 
ages caused by over-population, The words of the oracle (‘ Apollo will give you children, 
But he bids you to found Croton first ’) might also be taken to support this view. 

There is nothing to suggest a concerted effort on the part of the Achaean cities. The 
instructions of the god were given to Myskellos as an individual, not to the commonwealth of 
the Achaeans. Moreover, if the Achaean cities had already been federated, their colonies 
might have been expected to form a similar federation. (It is not clear whether Myskellos 
‘wanted to combine with the settlers he found at Sybaris, or to expel them.) 

It is possible that Aigion had a share in the foundation of Croton; otherwise it is hard to 
see why Caulonia, generally supposed to be a Crotoniate foundation, should have taken 
Typhon of Aigion as its founder. It is remarkable that Is, Myskellos, and Typhon all come 
from cities in Central Achaea. Lycophron (1. 922) prophesies the death of Philoctetes at the 
hand of Atooves TeArivior, but as he always wraps his meaning up in periphrases this is very 
poor evidence for Pellene having had a share in the Italian colonies. The story that Achacans 
from Pellene colonised Scione # after the Trojan War is clearly part of a different tradition 
from that of Tisamenos and the expulsion of the Ionians. It seems to rest on no more than the 
similarity between the names of Pellene and Pallene. 

Larsen *7 believes that the existence of these colonies indicates that the Achaeans had 
once been the trade rivals of Corinth, There is, however, little evidence for Achaean com- 
merce. Dunbabin ** notes that Sicilian wheat had been introduced into Achaea at least as 
carly as the fourth century .c. Pindar mentions bronze prizes given by the Achaean cities: 
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this may point to a local metal-working industry. Strabo * speaks of cloaks made at a village 
Pellene, lying between Pellene and Aigion, which were given as prizes év ois éeydic.. The 
games referred to are clearly the local ones, known to Pindar and still continued in Pausanias’s 
time, though with money prizes. But the fame of the cloaks was more than local.!! In the 
fifth century the country seems to have been prosperous: Aigai coined silver ® and Pellene 
could afford a chryselephantine statue. A connection—perhaps mainly sentimental — 
between Achaea and the colonies is proved by the story of the arbitration after the overthrow 
of the Pythagoreans.** The existence of a distinct Achacan form of the alphabet is also 
significant.** All this does not prove, or even suggest, that Achaca was one of the great centres 
of Greck commerce in the eighth century 3.c., or even later, Certainly Myskellos, ignorant 
as he was of conditions in the west, was no trader. And the stories of Sybarite luxury point to 
connections with Miletus, Rhodes, and Sicyon rather than with the mother country.®® But 
perhaps the strongest proof that the economy of Achaea was agricultural, not commercial, is 
the reputation for justice and political stability enjoyed by the Achaeans,®? 

The archaeological evidence from both Italy and the Peloponnese is very slight.** In- 
deed, the absence of archaic and classical remains from Achaea is so striking that I myself 
doubt whether some of the ‘ divisions ’ of the Achacan nation consisted of more than groups 
of scattered villages in Herodotus’s time. That such a group of villages could be a member 
of the Hellenistic league appears from the history of Patrai, whose people, according to Pau- 
sanias, were dispersed into villages throughout their territory as a result of the losses which they 
sustained in repulsing the Gallic invasion of 279 n.c.®® Certainly Patrai was a city, not a group 
of villages, in 419 2.0.7” And the synoecism of Helike and Bura must have taken place before 
373 B.C. Again, the remains of Rhypes, such as they are, belong to the fifth century, by my 
judgement. At Pellene, Aigeira, Aigion, and Patrai the activity of later builders (continued 
at the last two places until the present day) may well have obliterated earlier remains. But at 
least no Achacan city shows on the surface any trace of having been a considerable place in 
archaic times. Strabo states in one place 7! that ‘ the Ionians lived in villages (kcounBév) but 
the Achaeans founded cities’, in another * that ‘each of the twelve divisions (1epi8es) con- 
sisted of seven or eight communities (Siyor) *. I do not accept the suggestion that the synoe- 
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cisms followed directly upon the expulsion of the Ionians, but the passages are of value as 
pointing to a definite tradition of village life. 

‘The foundation of the western colonies did not raise the Achaean cities to a position of 
importance. We know nothing of their history during the seventh and sixth centuries except 
fora number of obscure notices of a Jong-drawn war between Pellene and Sicyon."* It was in 
this war that Orthagoras, first tyrant of Sicyon, rose to prominence, and the struggle continued 
into the reign of Cleisthenes. Pellene itself was taken and the wives and daughters of the 
Citizens violated. All the coastal plain must have been lost for a time, and it seems to have 
been after this war that the city was established on its inaccessible mountain-top. Professor 
Emnst Meyer 7 believes that the subjugation and destruction of Donussa, the Homeric Gonoessa 
or Donoessa, by the Sicyonians, and the attack on Aigeira, when the Sicyonians were deceived 
by firebrands tied to the horns of goats, which they took for the torches of a relieving army, 
were incidents of this war, and this seems probable, though Pausanias places the affair of 
‘Aigeira in the time of the Ionians. ‘This war seems to have been quite unconnected with the 
more ambitious schemes of Cleisthenes, and did not stop suitors from Sybaris and Siris coming 
to woo Agariste. ‘The Achaeans do not seem to have co-operated very effectively with one 
another. 

We next hear of Achaea during the Persian invasion of Greece, when the whole nation 
remained neutral with a unanimity which suggests, though it does not prove, that the Achacans 
had already come to some arrangement for concerting their foreign policy. That this arrange- 
‘ment was a democratic league, similar to that of Hellenistic times, appears from the story in 
Polybius * of the Achaean mediation in Italy after the overthrow of the Pythagoreans. The 
‘exact date of this affair is uncertain.”* Some time afterwards, according to Polybius, the 
Italiote cities again showed their trust in the Achaeans, when Croton, Sybaris, and Caulonia 
“endeavoured completely to copy the Achaean constitution ’, ‘ First they appointed a com- 
mon sanctuary and precinct of Zeus Homarios, in which they held their meetings and debates, 
then, adopting the customs and laws of the Achaeans, they resolved to conduct and manage 
their constitution according to them.’ As Polybius adds that this League was crushed by 
Dionysius of Syracuse, it must have been formed some time before 3go 3.c., and almost certainly 
before 417 8.c., as in this year the Spartans reorganised the Achaean League, whose cities were 
henceforth oligarchically governed. Reverence for their mother country is a sufficient ex- 
planation for the Italiotes’ choice of the Achacans as arbitrators. The visit of Lysis the Pytha- 
gorean to Achaea is probably quite unconnected.” 

In the fifth century, then, the Achaeans managed their affairs through a democratic league, 
whose meetings were held ina common sanctuary of Zeus.7” It seems that the league did not 
grow up out of an Amphictyony, like those of Delphi or Kalauria,”* or that of the Ionian cities 
of Asia.” It was not a religious body, whose decisions sometimes had political importance, 
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but a political body, which used the sanctuary of the god in the same way as the Athenians 
and their allies used the temple of Apollo at Deloss? It follows that the common temple and 
mecting-place were important as such; not for any special sanctity that attached to one par- 
ticular spot, While the League consisted merely of Achaean cities, it was naturally most con- 
venient to hold the meetings in the central plain, and accordingly, in Hellenistic times the place 
of assembly was Aigion. Pausanias * implies that before the earthquake of 373 it was Helike, 
or at least in the territory of Helike, and this seems reasonable in view of the early importance 
of the place. Whether the sanctuary lay between Helike and Aigion and was transferred to 
Aigion after the disaster," or whether the Achacans dedicated a new sanctuary in Aigion, is 
uncertain and perhaps of no great importance for my present purpose, though the discovery 
of the temple and the records laid up in it * would be of inestimable value. But ifthe Achaean 
League was not held together by religious ties, neither were its bonds exclusively racial. Before 
the middle of the fifth century ® refugees from Mycenae had been admitted into the village 
of Keryneia, which later became an independent ¢ity and strong fortress. These refugees 
must, of course, have claimed kinship with the Achaeans (otherwise there seems no reason why 
they should have gone to Achaea at all), and their claim was doubtless admitted. But they will 
none the less have been aliens, for a few generations at least. There cannot have been enough 
of them to form an independent community at first; fifth-century Mycenae was a small place, 
and less than half the population came to Achaca.' Keryneia must have acquired much of 
the territory of Helike when it was divided among the neighbouring states after the earthquake 
of 373 8.c.,®* and so risen to independence. ‘The refugees will have ‘ become Achaeans ’, but 
perhaps they did not also become citizens of Helike. It is possible that they brought the name 
Keryneia with them from the Argolid; at all events this is not the Keryneia from which the 
famous hind came.*” The Achaeans do not seein to have had any political motive in beftiend- 
ing the Mycenaeans, but they would hardly have helped the enemies of Argos and friends of 
Sparta after they had become allies of Athens. 

Shortly after the arrival of the refugees, the Achaeans once more entered, or were forced 
into, Greek international politics. By 455 ».c. Athens had secured bases on the Gulf of Corinth 
at Naupaktos and Pagai, and in or about that year an Athenian fleet under Tolmides circum- 
navigated the Peloponnese, destroyed the naval arsenal of the Lacedaemonians, took Chalkis, 
2 Corinthian possession in Aetolia, just outside the straits of Rhion, and defeated the Sicyonians 
ina battle in their own land.** Next year Pericles led another attack on Sicyon, embarking at 
Pagai, perhaps on the same ships that Tolmides had brought round the year before. After a 
victory in Sicyonian territory, the Athenians «80s tapaAoBévres *AxaioUs Kai BiaTrAadoavTes 
milpov fis “Akopvavias és Olméas éotpérevoav.** The scholiasts believed that this meant 
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that the Achaeans and Athenians now entered into an alliance,” but I prefer Larsen’s opinion 
that the alliance had already been concluded, perhaps by Tolmides; this seems to be sup- 
ported by Plutarch. We are not told the motives which induced the Achaeans to attach 
themselves to Athens, or the terms on which the alliance was concluded. Achaea was exposed 
to the Athenian fleet, which might descend at any point along the coast and interrupt communi- 
cation between the various cities, besides doing great damage, while the Spartans and their 
allies could hardly attack any Achaean city except Pellene in the cast and Dyme in the west; 
the North Arcadian mountains, though frequently traversed by Hellenistic generals, seem to 
have been an insuperable obstacle to hoplite armies of the old model. But there is no sug- 
gestion that the Achaeans were coerced by fear of the Athenian fleet, which had, after all, 
other work to do than terrifying neutrals. More probably, they joined Athens voluntarily, out 
of their old enmity for Sicyon® ‘They may also have hoped for loot. At the beginning of the 
fourth century when Sparta was making war upon Elis many of the Arcadians and Achacans 
were glad to join in and take their share of the plunder, xa tyivero arn fh otperria dorep 
tmarriouds 1} TlAorrowvijew.%* It may even be that the Achaeans seized their opportunity 
and joined in the attack on Sicyon without previous agreement. There would then be a large 
force collected which might be treated as a special assembly by the commanders and make an 
alliance with Pericles on the spot. But such a ‘ special assembly ” would include few represen- 
tatives of the western cities, and this would be an irresponsible and irregular way of embarking 
‘on wars and alliances, More probably Larsen is right in supposing that the alliance had already 
been formed. At all events, Sicyon suffered and Pellene flourished. ‘The dedication of a 
chiyselephantine statue of Athena, the work of Pheidias, the leading Athenian sculptor, must 
surely belong to the period of Athenian ascendancy. ‘The Achaeans repaid the Athenians 
for their assistance by helping them in their operations against Oiniadai, There is no evidence 
at all that any Achaean interest was involved here or that the city would have joined the 
League had it been taken. Pausanias % tells a story of its capture by the Messenians of Nau- 
paktos and recovery by the Acaranians, but the details seem to be fictitious. 

tis clear that the Athenians regarded the Achaeans as in some way their dependants and 
subjects. Thus by the Thirty Years’ Peace Athens gave up Nisaia, Pagai, Troizen, and Achaea, 
and in 425 B.C. Cleon demanded the return of these places.*? "This is not the way people 
speak of free and equal allies. But there is no evidence for the paying of tribute, and the only 
evidence for Athenian garrisons is the fact that Achaea is listed with Pagai and Nisaia."® In 
some ways this is convincing; the relationship between Achaea and Athens seems to be similar 
to that between Megara and Athens—a voluntary alliance against a powerful and dangerous 
neighbour. The Athenians garrisoned key points in Megarian territory; they may have done 
the same in Achaean territory, if they could spare the troops. (If Pellene was such a key 
point, we have another reason for the chryselephantine Athena.) But the Athenian garrison 
in the Megarid must have varied; we cannot suppose that three tribal regiments ® were kept 
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permanently locked up in Nisaia. And at Naupaktos the loyalty and martial qualities of the 
‘Messenians seem to have rendered a garrison unnecessary. Probably therefore we should not 
imagine that any part of the Athenian forces was permanently stationed in Achaean territory 
(such service, particularly if it continued all the year round, would have been most unpopular 
among the citizens), though Athens presumably claimed the right to send troops in time of 
need. In any case, a garrison large enough to coerce an unwilling population is quite unthink- 
able. It seems likely that the Athenians assumed control of Achacan foreign policy, probably 
by a sworn agreement that both parties were to have the same friends and the same enemies.190 
But all this is mere speculation. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, Pellene was on the Spartan side, though the 
other Achacan cities remained neutral.1 It seems likely that Pellene was already a member. 
of the Peloponnesian League and did not first attach herself to the Spartan interest at the out- 
break of war.102 Directly the Athenian protectorate over Achaea was ended by the Thirty 
Years’ Peace, Sicyon and her allies would have been free to avenge past injuries and provide 
for their future security. The exposed position of Pellene would enable them to intervene 
easily, probably without fighting. Very likely they had friends inside the city, and it may 
have been now that the oligarchic government which so long remained loyal to Sparta was 
established. The harder enterprise of winning over the whole Achaean League was not at- 
tempted, which suggests that neither Corinth nor Sicyon was alarmed by Achaean activities at 
the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf. Athens, not Helike or Patrai, was the rival to be feared, 
and Athens had at least been compelled to renounce her control of the south shore of the 
Gulf, and her short cut to western waters through the Megarid, though her position around 
Naupaktos and Chalkis remained unshaken,2 

‘The Achaean League must have been weakened by the loss of Pellene, but it does not 
seem to have broken up. It appears from Thucydides 1 that the Achaeans had concluded 
treaties of friendship, though not of alliance, with both Athens and the Peloponnesian League. 
Up to what point in the war they continued their neutrality is not certain. In 429 ».0. the 
fleet which sailed out of the Corinthian Gulf to reinforce Knemos in Acarnania attempted to 
cross over from Patrai and 1° after its defeat the survivors took refuge at Patrai and Dyme 04 
before rallying at Kyllene, the arsenal of Elis. This docs not imply that the western Achacans 
were not still neutral; we may well imagine the beaten fleet taking refuge in the nearest neutral 
waters before sailing to a friendly port to refit. ‘The Peloponnesian fleet probably included a 
force from Pellene, which Thucydides names as one of the cities which provided ships.2°7 
This force, if it existed, was too small to deserve a particular mention, but its presence may 
have disposed Patrai and Dyme in the Peloponnesians’ favour. When the reinforced and 
reorganised Peloponnesians returned to attack Phormio, their fiect lay in the bay of Panormos, 
Just cast of Rhion, supported by an army which must have marched through Achaean territory, 
probably from Elis through Dyme and Patrai rather than from Corinth and Sicyon along the 
coast of the Gulf of Corinth.!®* And after the battle the Peloponnesians set up a trophy and 
dedicated a ship which they had taken on the Achaean Rhion.!® The Achaeans cannot have 
been strong enough to prevent the Peloponnesians from doing as they liked, but to allow 
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anchorage and water to combatants in time of war does not seem to have been regarded as a 
breach of neutrality,4!® and there is no evidence that the Peloponnesians were helped in any 
other way. The Athenians did not attempt reprisals against Achaea, as they might have 
done after Phormio’s victory, if they had regarded the Achaeans as enemies. I would therefore 
suppose that Achaean neutrality was violated by the Peloponnesians rather than that western 
Achaea had already been won over to their side.4¥ 

In 419 2.0. Patrai seems to have been still controlled by a democracy. In that year 
Alcibiades went through the Peloponnese with a small force of Athenian hoplites and archers, 
to which he added reinforcements from the Argives and other Athenian allies (Mantinea and 
Elis must be meant). Marching from Argos to Mantinea and from Mantinea to Elis, he would 
be in friendly territory. From Elis he tumed north to Patrai, which seems to have been the 
real object of his expedition, whatever business he may have settled on the way. According to 
Thucydides, he persuaded the people of Patrai to extend their walls to the sca, and he himself 
had it in mind to build another fort on the Achaean Rhion. But the Corinthians and Sicyon- 
ians and those who would be harmed by the fortification came to the rescue and prevented him, 
Plutarch preserves a retort by Alcibiades to an opponent during the debate at Patrai, but 
wrongly places the affair after the battle of Mantinea, associating the long walls of Patrai with 
the long walls of Argos. 

Few though the details of the story are, they do enable us to reach some valuable con- 
clusions. Alcibiades wanted the control of the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, not the alliance 
of the Achaean League. There is no mention of the Achaean assembly or of debates in the 
precinct of Zeus Homarios. Pausanias ™* says that when the Lacedacmonians went to war 
with the Athenians the Achaeans were warm allies to the people of Patrai and no less friendly 
to the Athenians, but even if this means anything, or does not refer to the First Peloponnesian 
‘War, it is still clear that Patrai concluded a military agreement with Alcibiades, the official 
representative of Athens," without reference to the other members of the League. In fact, 
the League no longer controlled the foreign policy of its members. Perhaps it had ceased to 
do so effectively after 429 3.c., when it became clear that it was not strong enough to protect 
their neutrality. 

That public opinion in Patrai was divided appears from Plutarch’s story and is suggested 
by Thucydides’ account: the Corinthians and Sicyonians gave help (Bonéiicavtes), presum- 
ably to a party attached to their cause. We have here the first hint of class or party division in 
Achaea. Alcibiades withdrew without fighting, either because his forces were outnumbered 
by the Corinthians and their allies or because neither side wanted to go to war over Patrai. 
‘The second explanation seems to be the right one. If the Corinthians had collected an over. 
whelming force they would hardly have left Patrai without winning it over to their own side. 
As it was, the Achaean cities, except Pellene, were left to wrap themselves in the remaining 
rags of their neutrality while their fate, and that of the whole Peloponnese, was being decided 
in the campaigns of 418 3.c. The men of Pellene, though not present at the battle of Man- 
tinea, played their part in the invasion of the Argolid earlier in the year, and they received 
their reward when the victorious Spartans were free to settle the affairs of the Peloponnese. 

Thucydides notes briefly that in the summer of 417 ».c. the Lacedaemonians regulated the 
affairs of Achaea, which had previously been unfavourable to them. The nature of the 
reorganisation can be guessed though it is nowhere expressly described. Oligarchies were 
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established in the various Achaean cities; 8” we are not told the qualifications for membership 
of the governing class, but they do not seem to have been strict.2° Since Sparta wanted 
Achaean military support, we may guess that the franchise was confined to the hoplite class,2"® 
but this is a guess and no more. The ruling class must have been made up mainly of small 
farmers and landowners. The ship-owners and traders like Lykon (on whom see note 123) 
were drawn by their interests to the Athenian side, and cannot have been allowed any great 
share in the government. There is no evidence that they were either numerous or important. 
It does not seem that there were any ieally wealthy men in Achaea, though during the fourth 
century some of the gentry of Pellene (the wrestlers Promachos and Chairon, whose careers 
Pausanias contrasts (VII 27, 5 ff.)) had the leisure to practise sport and even to acquire polite 
educations. The fact that many Achaeans went abroad to serve as mercenaries after the 
Peloponnesian War cannot be taken as evidence that the oligarchic government had reduced 
many of the people to poverty and discontent. Xenophon #° remarks that most of his fellow- 
soldiers were men of substance and property, drawn by ambition to enter the service of Cyrus. 

‘The governments inside the various cities were doubtless republican in form," and the 
League as a whole was also constitutionally governed. The common assembly of the Achaeans 
met. The individual states had their rights and were prepared to uphold them,” but all 
citizens of Achaean cities were Achaeans, as in Hellenistic times. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that we have no evidence for the extension of Achaean citizenship to foreigners (other 
than the refugees settled at Keryneia) before 389 n.c., by which date the union of cities through 
common citizenship was no longer a novelty in Greek political practice, though the unions of 
Athens with Samos and Argos with Corinth, both democratic and hostile to Sparta, had been 
short-lived. 

Pellene was more important and more closely attached to Sparta than any other Achaean 
city, but not the mistress of the League, at any rate during the fourth century. In the winter 
of 419-2 n.c, Pellene was the only Achaean city named in the list of Spartan allies whom Agis 
ordered to prepare ships.!* Sicyon, Arcadia, and Pellene were together charged with ten 
ships (the Arcadians presumably supplied men and timber). A ship from Pellene was later 
lost at Kynossema. But in the fleet that sailed to Corcyra in 373 ».0.!28 there was an Achaean 
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contingent (probably a small one, from its position in the list), and Pellene is no longer ex- 
pressly named. In 394 n.c. at the battle of the Nemea Xenophon names the Achaeans on the 
left of the Spartan allies, opposite the Bocotians, but in his description of the fighting speaks 
only of the men of Pellene."** It is unfortunate that he makes no mention of the Achaeans 
when numbering the two armies. We cannot therefore say whether most of the Achaean force 
came from Pellene or not: if it did, he may simply have used ’Axaiol and TleXAnveis as 
synonymous terms. 

Possibly the Spartans showed more favour to individual citizens of Pellene than to men 
from the rest of Achaea. One of the few Achacans known to us by name, Drakon of Pellene, 
was appointed governor of Atarneus by Derkylidas,2®” who may have wished to compliment 
his native city as well as to make use of his abilities. | (Drakon is not mentioned in the Anabasis, 
and so was probably not a mercenary.) But by the time of the King’s Peace in 387 n.c. the 
other Achaean cities cannot have been subordinated to Pellene. Even earlier, in 389, we find 
the Achacans acting as a body, without Pellene taking the lead or being particularly interested, 
as far as we can learn from our sources. ‘The Achacans, who held Calydon and had made the 
Calydonians citizens, persuaded the Spartans to send an expedition under King Agesilaus to 
help them against the Acarnanians. This expedition might be regarded as part of the grand 
strategy of the Corinthian war. The previous year Agesilaus had ravaged the Corinthian 
homeland; now he attempted to close the mouth of the Gulf and cut Corinth off from help 
from Acarnania. But Xenophon is quite insistent in describing the campaign as a diversion, 
undertaken at the urgent request of the Achacans. Their task hitherto had been to join the 
Spartan army whenever they were summoned and follow wherever they were led, as they had 
done not only in the Corinthian war but also against Elis.8° Now they threatened to withdraw 
from the war in the Peloponnese and cross over to fight the Acarnanians. This suggests that 
Xenophon, a skilled professional soldier with many friends at Sparta, did not regard the cam- 
paign as directly connected with the Corinthian war. To him the Achaeans were valuable 
to Sparta for the contingents they supplied to the allied fleet and army, and the object of the 
expedition was to stop them from deserting the alliance. The Achacans own motive in ad- 
mitting Calydon to their League may have been to secure the mouth of the Gulf, but to Sparta 
this was apparently unimportant. The expedition was not wholly successful, as the Pelo- 
ponnesian troops were at a disadvantage against the light-armed mountaineers, but enough 
harm was done to the Acarnanians to make them conclude peace with the Achaeans, In 376 
8.c. Achaea was one of the ten divisions into which the Spartan alliance was reorganised. 
The object of the reorganisation was to perfect the arrangements for raising soldiers and 
money. In 383 8.0. the allies had been allowed to provide money instead of troops, and the 
detail in Diodorus, that one cavalryman was reckoned as the equivalent of four hoplites, is 
confirmed by Xenophon. Presumably each division as a whole was made responsible for 
the contributions of its members. It seems unlikely that the divisions were of equal strength; 
it would be surprising to find Achaea the equal of Corinth and Megara combined. But the 
latter had suffered terribly in the war. The new organisation seems to have achieved its pur- 
pose. The failure of Mnasippos to pay his troops at Corcyra in 373 8.0. was not for want of 
money supplied by the allies.1% 
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‘The position of the Achaeans inside the Peloponnesian League is discussed by Larsen,3® 
who concludes that after 417 B.C. they either had a single vote in the League assemblies or none 
at all, That they had none seems to me very unlikely, but they must have voted together, for 
if each city had been allowed a separate foreign policy their own League would have been 
dissolved. It is notable that in the affair of Calydon the Achaeans sent ambassadors to Sparta 
directly, without referring the matter to the congress of the Peloponnesian League, and it was 
the Spartan Ephors and Assembly who promised to send help. The other allies were appar- 
ently not consulted, though they provided part of the army.#* But this does not mean that 
the Achacans had no part in the congress of the allies. ‘The Peloponnesian League was at war, 
and the way in which the war was conducted was for Sparta to decide. Whereas in 383 3.¢., 
when the problem of the expedition against Olynthus was laid before the allies,##* the question 
was one of war or peace, and so had to be decided by the vote of the League. 

‘We must now consider the question of ‘states’ rights "—a difficult problem in any con- 
federacy. In other words, which of their affairs did the individual cities manage for them- 
selves, and which had to be submitted to the Kowiv xv ’AyeudSv? Both Strabo and Diodorus 
mention this Kowév in connection with the story of the destruction of Helike in 373 3.c. But 
they do not make it clear whether itwas, in theory, an assembly of all citizens (at least, all citizens 
qualified to share in the oligarchic government) or merely a council composed of a limited 
number. I prefer to regard it as an assembly like that of the later League. Something of the 
relationship between this Kowév and the individual cities can be gathered from the story of 
Helike. The calamity attracted the attention of Aristotle #7 as a natural phenomenon; he 
wwas interested in the great comet which appeared, and in the winds that accompanied (and in 
his opinion caused) the earthquake. But the excellent moral lesson was what chiefly appealed 
to later writers, and the earthquake and tidal wave which the anger of Poseidon directed 
against the impious city are certainly more famous than any other incident in Achaean history. 
Ieis surprising that Xenophon makes no mention of the catastrophe in the scattered notes and 
reminiscences which form the later books of his Greek History. But the want ofa contemporary 
account is to some extent supplied by Strabo,}** who quotes Heraclides Ponticus to the effect 
that the Ionians, whose ancestors had been expelled from Helike, sent ambassadors to ask the 
inhabitants of Helike for their statue of Poseidon or at any rate the plan of the temple, and 
when the men of Helike refused the Ionians appealed to the general assembly (1b Kowéy) of 
the Achaeans, which voted in their favour. But Helike refused to obey. ‘The disaster followed 
during the next winter. The city and all the territory, twelve stades wide, between it and the 
sea were swallowed up, and though the Achaeans sent two thousand men to bury the dead 
they were unable to recover the bodies. Afterwards they divided the land of Helike among 
its neighbours and gave the Ionians a plan of the temple. Diodorus #9 adds a number of 
details, The Ionian cities were no longer able to hold their common festival near Mykale on 
account of wars, and so moved to a safe place near Ephesus. It was the Delphic Oracle which 
advised them to obtain a copy of their ancestral altars from the Peloponnesian Achaea. Dio- 
dorus differs from Strabo in making the Ionian ambassadors apply to the assembly of the 
League first. ‘The men of Helike refused to obey the League because they had an ancient 
saying that they would suffer danger when Ionians should sacrifice at the altar of Poseidon; 
the precinct was their own, not the common property ofthe Achacans. And when the Ionians, 
trusting in the decree of the League, proceeded to sacrifice on the altar, the people of Helike 
seized upon them (Aclian says that they were killed). It was this sacrilege that the god avenged, 
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and he punished Bura too for taking the part of Helike (this feature of the story is obviously an 
afterthought, to explain why the earthquake struck Bura), Polyaenus *# preserves a different 
account among the tales of violence and black treachery which he supposes to convey useful 
lessons to the would-be strategist. Few of the details concern us, but in this story the impiety 
of the men of Helike consisted in their giving up to the representatives of Phrikodemos, tyrant 
of Oiantheia, one of his subjects, a girl named Themisto, who had taken refuge at the altar of 
Poseidon. 

‘We may conclude from Strabo’s story that each city of the League preserved its own terri- 
tory within distinct boundaries (this is in accordance with the practice of ancient and modern 
confederacies, and might have been assumed without confirmatory evidence). More interest- 
ing are the details about relations with foreign powers. If Strabo is to be preferred above 
Diodorus, and if Polyaenus is credible, we have two instances of foreign powers negotiating 
directly with a member of the League without first referring to the Kowdy +é5v "Axoudy. In 
Strabo’s account it is only after Helike had refused their request that the Ionians appealed to 
the assembly of the League, and in Polyaenus’s story the League plays no part at all. But the 
more circumstantial account of Diodorus seems preferable to Strabo’s hurried and probably 
careless summary of Heraclides. The ambassadors are ambassadors to the League; the 
League decides, but Helike refuses to obey on religious grounds. We are reminded that the 
members of the Peloponnesian League might plead religious scruples as a reason for refusing to 
obey the decision of the majority. On the other hand, it is just possible that the Achaean 
League had no rights over the temples and religious affairs of its members even when foreign 
Powers were concerned. Thus in 228 n.c. Rome sent ambassadors to Corinth and the Corin- 
thians admitted the-Romans to participation in the Isthmian Games, apparently without 
consulting the rest of the Leagues The affair of Themisto, if it is to be considered at all, 
must be regarded in quite a different light from that of the Ionian ambassadors. It is an extra 
dition case, such as nowadays would be heard in a police court, and though relations between 
Phrikodemos and the Achaean League would certainly be affected, no question of foreign policy 
was directly raised. 

It is amusing, thought perhaps irrelevant, to speculate on the motives that underlay the 
sending of the Ionian embassy. In 373 3.c. Sparta had ceased to be a danger to Persia. The 
defeat at Naxos three years earlier had destroyed the last possibility that Agesilaus or one 
of his successors might one day renew the claim to leadership of the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
which had been abandoned at the conclusion of the King’s Peace. But Athens had revived her 
fleet and her confederacy ; she was at war with Sparta, and had quarrelled with Persia over the 
conduct of Iphicrates.“ “It may have seemed to both Persia and Sparta that the moment was 
4 proper one for reminding the Ionians that the Peloponnese, not Attica, was their true home. 
As for the oracle, Delphic Apollo was usually favourable to Sparta and often on the side of the 
big battalions and long purses. 

Ifsome deep scheme of Spartan diplomacy underlay the whole business, we can understand 
the vote of the Achacan assembly, who might have been expected to support their own coun- 
trymen rather than foreigners. We can also understand why ten Spartan ships were lying off 
Helike,\** though the disaster happened on a winter night '«® when they should have been 
safely in their home ports. The superstition of the men of Helike had led them to oppose not 
merely the Achaean assembly but Sparta herself. The story is one that lends itself to the 
imagination, We may picture the guilty and tumultuous city, cowed by the presence of the 
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Spartan squadron and by unnatural portents (Aelian says that five days before the earthquake 
all mice and other small creatures left the city in swarms along the road leading to Keryneia; 
the people marvelled but did not understand the cause). Overhead the comet blazes; the 
great wind blows from the sea. And then in the middle of the winter night comes the judge- 
ment of God. It is no wonder that the story of Helike was long used as an example of divine 
vengeance against these who injure suppliants. 

‘The Achacans survived the disaster with their League (and, strangely, their reputation 
for justice in international affairs) unbroken. We know for certain one further fact about the 
relationship between the League and its members. Federal garrisons could be placed in the ~ 
various cities. Diodorus #7 records that Epaminondas, during the campaign of 367 2.c., 
liberated Dyme, Naupaktos, and Calydon, which were garrisoned by the Achaeans. Dyme 
and Calydon were certainly members of the league at this time: presumably Naupaktos was 
also a member, on the same footing as the other two. It had been handed over to the Locrians 
when Sparta expelled the Messenians after the Peloponnesian war, but perhaps its new 
inhabitants found it best to place themselves under Achaean protection. In 389 ».c. the 
Actolians hoped that Agesilaus would make Naupaktos over to them in return for their per- 
mitting him to retire unmolested through their country ; this suggests to me that its exact status 
was undefined at the time. Agesilaus had made his expedition into Acarnania with the express 
purpose of gratifying the Achaeans by helping to secure their possessions in northern Greece, 
and this purpose would have been defeated by ceding an Achaean city to Actolia.1@ 

The Hellenistic League often maintained garrisons in strategically important cities. But 
I recollect no example of a fortress being treated as Federal territory, the property of the 
League as a whole but not of any one member. It is clear from Polybius II 51-2 that Acro- 
corinth, though held by a Federal garrison, was still Corinthian territory. It seems unlikely 
therefore that Naupaktos was a sort of Achaean Fort Sumter. Moreover, its liberation by 
Epaminondas did not separate it from Achaea, to which it still belonged in 34r ».c., and from 
which it was finally detached by Philip of Macedon. I suppose therefore that all three 
cities were members of the League and that all were garrisoned by Federal forces in 367 
(Dyme, lying on the border of Elis and with its seaboard outside the straits of Rhion, was par- 
ticularly exposed and so particularly in need of a garrison). ‘These garrisons must have been 
maintained by the oligarchic party, and their expulsion would have seemed to the democrats 
to be an act of liberation. They were probably composed of mercenaries, but, as Achaea was 
itself a recruiting-ground for foreign armies, many of the mercenaries in the service of the 
‘League may have been Achaean by birth, not foreigners. It is interesting to speculate upon a 
possible parallel between these garrisons and the British Regular Army in the nineteenth 
century. 

The existence of Federal forces implies the existence of a Federal treasury, which first 
struck its own coins during the fourth century 8.c. Mr. E. S. G. Robinson, to whom I am 
indebted for much valuable advice, recognises two distinct issues, one belonging to the second, 
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the other to the third quarter of the fourth century. The first issue (struck probably after the 
battle of Leuctra—compare Head, HN? 416) has as types Zeus, Athena, and an uncharacter- 
sed female head, which must be that of Aphrodite, the third patron deity of the League. 
(V. note 36 supra for references to the oath by Zeus, Athena, and Aphrodite taken on the 
‘occasion of the admission of Orchomenos to the League.) This issue is Peloponnesian in style 
and parallel in denominations, etc., to that issued by the Arcadian League and Messene under 
‘Theban influence. It should therefore be attributed to the brief period when Achaea was 
attached to the Theban alliance, probably to the democracy established by the Theban har- 
mosts. ‘The short life of this democracy accounts for the rarity of its coins. 

‘The second issue Mr. Robinson describes as ‘ scarce but not very scarce; AR of the same 
types and denominations as the grd-and century issues, with of the same types as R’. 
He dates this issue about 360-320 3.0. 

I would myself account for the absence of Federal coins before the Battle of Leuctra by 
supposing that the Treasury under the aristocrats was little more than a war-chest. While 
the forces of the League were engaged in unprofitable expeditions on Sparta’s behalf no sur- 
plus from which to strike coins would be available. But during the second half of the fourth 
century the League hired its army out to foreign powers (V. infra, p. gt), and the sums thus 
raised may have been paid into the Federal Treasury. 

‘The individual cities must also have had treasuries, and those that were wealthy enough had 
the right to strike coins,!® though only Aigai and Helike seem to have done so. It is perhaps 
more than a coincidence that both of these cities possessed famous temples. Both stood in 
fertile maritime plains, and it seems likely that Aigai prospered above its neighbours until the 
peace of the Peloponnese was broken by the Theban invasions, when its people were driven to 
take refuge on the strong hill of Aigeira. This would agree with the date (c. 500-370) assigned 
to its coins; moreover, the failure of Polybius to list Aigai among the Achaean cities is best 
accounted for by the supposition that it was no longer in existence at the time the old League 
was dissolved 158 7 

So much for the organisation of the League during the period of Spartan ascendancy. 
After the battle of Leuctra the oligarchies of the Peloponnese rallied to the Spartan side, the 
Achaeans along with the rest. The revolts that broke up the Peloponnesian League were not 
so much revolts of the subject allies against Sparta as risings of the lower classes in the various 
cities against their rulers.1* The Achacan oligarchies were not overthrown at first, and it 
may have been the stability of their government that induced the Thebans and Spartans to 
invite them to arbitrate in 371 3.c. But the arbitration came to nothing, and the fighting 
continued.185 When the Thebans invaded the Peloponnese most of the Achaeans seem to 
have tried to keep out of the war, but Pellene was forced by her exposed position to play her 
part. Contingents from Pellene helped in the defence of Sparta in 370 3.0.1 and that of the 
Isthmus in 369: in the latter year Pellene had to withstand an attack by the Thebans, which 
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seems to have been repulsed. But in 367 8.c. Epaminondas made an expedition with all 
the forces of the Theban alliance against Achaea, and the oligarchs came to terms with him, 
giving pledges that they would be the allies of Thebes and follow wherever they were led. In 
return, he promised neither to exile the aristocracy nor to change the constitution. But the 
Arcadians and the revolutionaries (of évriotamésrat) in Achaea blamed Epaminondas for 
leaving the country ready prepared for the Spartans. Therefore the Thebans sent harmosts 
who joined with the proletariat to drive out the aristocracy and set up democracies in Achaea. 
But the aristocrats, being numerous, combined, and attacking the cities one at a time overcame 
their enemies in detail. And after their return they no longer attempted to stay neutral, but 
were eager to fight on the Spartan side.*** Clearly the one hope for the oligarchies lay in the 
Spartan alliance. We are not told where the aristocrats went during their brief period of 
exile; perhaps to Elis. 

During the interval between Epaminondas’s expedition and the restoration of the oligar- 
chies, Pellene played a rather inglorious part in the war of Euphron, tyrant of Sicyon, and the 
‘Thebans against Phlius.' Xenophon says that Euphron conspired with the Argives and 
Arcadians to make himself tyrant at the time of the democratic revolution in Achaca,1® 
Diodorus puts his rise to power in 68/7 8.c.8 The heroic defence of Phlius was assisted by the 
Athenian general Chares, whose exploits Diodorus relates under the year 367/6 ».c.1 But 
by this time Pellene was once more on the Spartan side, for the first action of Chares was to 
escort the non-combatants out of Phlius to Pellene."* Moreover, Chares was recalled from 
the Peloponnese because of the capture of Oropos by ‘ the exiles’ ## of Themison, tyrant 
of Eretria,1* and this event Diodorus places in 366/5. Probably therefore the campaign of 
Chares belongs to 366 2.c., and the co-operation of Pellene with Euphron to 367. But the 
chronology of these events is very hard to disentangle. Xenophon’s notes on Euphron’s career 
and the affair of Phlius are confusing. The Achaean aristocrats may have found their return 
made easier by the heavy losses inflicted upon Pellene by the defenders of Phiius. 

‘After the restoration of the oligarchies the Achaeans continued to make war in the Spartan 
interest. In 365 3.0. they gave effective aid to Elis, which was threatened by an Arcadian 
invasion, but the men of Pellene were called home to crush a general insurrection of the 
‘common people, which the Arcadians had stirred up.8* Next year, when the Arcadians 
celebrated the Olympic games on behalf of Pisa, the Achaeans were summoned to the help of 
Elis,1®? but they do not seem to have taken part in the battle in the Altis, perhaps because 
they were still engaged with the insurgents at Pellene. The aristocrats prevailed in the end, 
and Achaea joined with Athens, Arcadia, Elis, and Phiius in the coalition of 362 B.c. against 
Thebes.2** 

In the Sacred War Achaea was on the side of Phocis, being influenced, it would seem, by 
the treasures of Delphi rather than by enmity for Thebes or friendship for Sparta. The 
‘Achacan state, like the contemporary Spartans 17° or the eighteenth-century princes of Hesse, 
now hired out its army to the best paymaster. 
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The later history of the League can be passed over rapidly. There were Achaeans on 
the allied side at Chaeronea.! In Philip’s settlement of Greece the League lost its possessions 
on the north side of the Corinthian Gulf 7? and shortly afterwards Alexander deprived Pellene 
ofits freedom. The lawless cruelty of the tyrant Chairon towards the families of the aristo- 
crats may have been due to the bitterness of class warfare rather than to the teaching of the 
‘Academy. The other Achaean states remained free, and joined with King Agis of Sparta in 
the enterprise which Antipater crushed at the ‘ battle of mice’ in Arcadia.!"* Even after this 
defeat, the League continued to exist; the date of its dissolution is not known, but it was some 
time after 324 3.0.78 

The history of Achaea is a good example of the influence of geography upon political 
development. The land is poor, and there is no evidence that any Achaean of the archaic or 
classical period amassed even a moderately large fortune. There are no outstanding personali- 
ties in early Achacan history, but the absence of any very wealthy class encouraged the develop- 
ment of a stable, if limited, republican constitution. The broken nature of the country and the 
difficulty of communication by land prevented the rise of a centralised city state, but the divis- 
ions of Achaea were not cut off from cach other like the Arcadian cities, for they were linked 
together by the sea and the Gulf of Corinth. Hence the federation of Achaea was both older 
and more enduring than that of Arcadia. 

The influence of the early Achacan League upon contemporary political theory and prac- 
tice seems to have been negligible. Lykomedes and the Arcadians looked to Boeotia for the 
fnodel of their confederacy, and the notices of Achaea in the writings of the philosophers are 
few and unimportant. Plato and Aristotle were still thinking in terms of the ideal city. Aris- 
totle wrote, or had prepared for him, works on the ‘ Constitution of Achaea’ 17# and ‘ Con- 
stitution of Pellene’,1"7 but does not seem to have been greatly interested in the federal ex- 
periment, But we have traced the history of the old League to the beginning of the Hellenistic 
age, and seen that some at least of its institutions resemble those of the time of Aratus and 
Philopoemen. When the Achaean cities came together once more after the period of Mace- 
donian domination, there must have been many people still alive who could remember the first, 
‘League, and it seems to me certain that its constitution must have inspired the men who dared 
to reassert the liberty of Greece. 

J. K. Anperson 
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THE HERAEUM AT PERACHORA AND CORINTHIAN 
ENCROACHMENT 


In this paper I wish to question the views of the early relations between Corinth and 
Megara which were expressed in Perachora I (1940) and reinforced in FHS 1948, 59 ff. It was 
there maintained that the Heraeum was founded by Corinth on Corinthian soil ¢. 850 n.c., and 
this was put in the following general setting (JHS LXVIII 64). ‘ The foundation of the Hera- 
ion at Perachora will have been part of the same movement of Argive expansion which dorised 
‘Megara and lopped off her southern territories.” On this hypothesis the Dorian occupation of 
the Megarid occurred not before the Ionian migration, as all the literary tradition states, but 
after the Ionian migration ; for on archaeological grounds alone the Ionian migration must have 
commenced during the tenth century at the latest. When Dunbabin wrote in ZHS, the results 
of excavation at Smyrna were not known ; these results, inter alia, prompt this paper. 

I begin with a study of the literary evidence in Section I and pass to the archaeological 
evidence in Section II. I should say, at the outset, that it is only the excellence of the report 
of the Perachora excavation and of Mr. Dunbabin’s work on early Corinth and the Western 
Greeks which makes a reconsideration of this problem possible.t 


I 


‘The literary evidence concerns three main periods. First, the pre-Dorian period when the 
area later named Megaris was occupied by Ionians. Second, the First Dorian period when the 
area was conquered and settled by Dorians. Third, the latter part of the Bacchiad régime at 
Corinth in the second half of the eighth century n.c. The source for the tradition concerning 
the pre-Dorian period was probably an Athenian one, which also covered the Ionian migration, 
itself impelled by the contraction of Attic territory when the Dorians seized the Megarid. The 
source for the next period is probably the Megarian Constitution of Aristotle, from which Plutarch, 
Greek Questions 17, 18, and 59 are thought to have been drawn.? The source for the third period 
is more problematical. It is a remarkable fact that we have a good deal of information about 
Corinth and Megara in the late eighth century. The foundation accounts of Corcyra, Syracuse, 
and Megara Hyblaea contain considerable detail about the Bacchiadae and the expeditions 
of Archias and Lamis, which meet at one point at Zephyrium in South Italy. Thucydides has 
a firm chronology for colonisation in the west with special detail for Megara Hyblaea and its 
foundation, which he dates to 728 ».c. On the mainland he dates the activity of the Corin- 
thian shipwright Ameinocles to the end of the eighth century B.c. Aristotle, in the Politics, 
describes reforms by Pheidon and Philolaus of Corinth, the latter a Bacchiad, victor at Olympia 
in 728.3,c. To this body of tradition about the Bacchiadae belong the references to Corinthian 
encroachment on the Megarid, which arise from the explaining of the proverbs & Aids Képw8os 
and Meyapéav 8éxpua. ‘The former of these proverbs, and probably the story from which it 
derived its meaning, was known to Pindar. That the original source for such information was 
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Eumelus the epic poet, whose date falls in the second half of the eighth century and whose life- 
time overlapped that of Archias, the founder of Syracuse, seems to be highly probable; but, 
if it is not, we must still suppose the authority to be an early one, anterior to Pindar and Thu. 
cydides. The later transmission of the information, with which we are concemed for the 
Corinthian encroachment on the Megarid, seems to have been through the medium of Aristotle’s 
Megarian Constitution 

Another indication that a strong tradition came down from the late eighth century is to 
be found in the epigram celebrating the deeds of Orsippus, the Olympic victor of 720 .c,, in 
whose honour a statue was set up at Megara on the instructions of Delphi and an epigram was 
written perhaps by Simonides (556-467 8.c.). ‘The grounds, on which Orsippus was honoured, 
have every claim to be considered historical. 


‘Tis & BopuEevos; ? 
Td rrodeidy A Meyapls gxeiro Kank xebuas, els mévre pep veveunnevey tév moArtésu- 
txchotvro BE ‘Hpatis kal Thpsels kal Meyapels kai Kuvocoupels xel Tprro8ioxiot . . . 


‘Who is the spear-friend? * 

‘ (What is now) the Megarid was occupied in ancient times by village-communities, the 
(present) citizens (of Megara) being (then) distributed in five divisions, and they were called 
Heraeis, Piraeis, Megareis, Cynosoureis and Tripodiscii...’ Plutarch, Greek Question 17. 

The passage goes on to describe a war between the village communities, which was. pro- 
moted by Corinthian intrigue, and to explain that anyone who did not abide by the unwritten 
laws of § spear-ftiendship ’ was regarded as perfidious in the eyes not only of his enemies but 
also of his own citizens (mapé tois oAfrais), that is the members of his own village com- 
munity. The kome was at this stage a separate and autocephalous state; a ‘Megareus * then 
‘was a citizen of the kome Megara, and the territory ‘ Megaris’ enclosed Megara but not Cyno- 
soura, Tripodiscus, etc. At a later date the komai coalesced politically, but not thereby physi- 
cally, into the polis Megara; thereafter a ‘Megareus * was a citizen of the polis Megara, and 
the territory ‘ Megaris ’ enclosed not only Megara but also Cynosoura, Tripodiscus, etc. When. 
the new state came into being its citizens were distributed in five divisions. These divisions 
corresponded with and sprang from the territories of the five hitherto independent komai, and 
they did not become submerged thereafter. For in a third-century inscription 4 an Athenian. 
is described with his tribal ethnic and a Megarian with the corresponding ethnic Meyopels 
Atowioios Taoiavos txerroaris Kuvocoupls. The original home Cynosoura evidently became 
a ward of the Megarian state, from which magistrates were elected and troops raised: for the 
term éxcroots, found also in the Megarian colonies Byzantium and Heraclea Pontica, 
probably had originally a military connotation like the centuria; and the Megarian military 
and civil magistrates—the strategoi and the demiourgoi—formed colleges of five, which po doubt 
sprang from the five-fold division of the state.5 Komai themselves. preserved some powers of 
local government, as did the demes of Attica; for in another inscription, dating to about 300 
B.c., an honorary decree was passed in favour of benefactors tmép és méntos A Umip seky 
Keopciv.® 

* A large: umber ‘of proverbs evidently figured in Aristotle's Constitutions f., for example, frs. 552, 553» 554, 558, 565, etc. 
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This process of evolution is closely paralleled at Sparta. There, too, an carly tradition 
preserved the memory of independent communities, which even fought with one another 
{Paus. TIT 16, 9-10: of Ayvdren Zrapmaraw xai Kuosoupels xoi (ol) ix Meodas te xa 
Thréuns «xA.). When the Spartan polis was formed, the five constituent somai, Limnaea, 
Cynocoura, Mesoa, Pitana, and Amyclae, retained their physical separation (Thue. I 10: 
mrdnes . . . . KOrT& KEYS Te Traheng THis “EAASGs Tpémep olkso¥elons), and became political 
wards of Sparta, on which originally were based the five Méxoi, the five tribes, and probably 
the five ephors.? In these two Dorian states we see the implementation of Aristotle’s very 
illuminating dictum that the city-state formed out of village-communities (fh BE & wAeéveov 

* ecoudSv xoiveavia TéAEIOS TEAIs in Politics 125ab28).* 

‘Tt was held by Halliday that the situation described in Plutarch’s Greek Question 17 should 
be dated to pre-Dorian times; and his view was followed in Perachora I 20, not so much on 
literary grounds as on the inference from excavation that the Heraeum was from its foundation 
Corinthian. ‘The same view underlies the quotation from JHS at the opening of this paper. 
But Halliday’s view seems to me untenable for the following reasons. First, in the ancient 
tradition the area later known as the Megarid was occupied in pre-Dorian times by Ionians 
and belonged to Attica; it was not a separate area: 78 TaAmby piv oly "loves elyov thy 
xeopav Tamy ofmep xed Thy "Army, otra av Meyépaw tcnopévev.! Second, Megara 
{was notoriously founded by the invading Dorians: tiv te wékw ferigay té Méyopa Kol ToUs 
avipdrrous Awptéas corti “lévew eroincoy.* In pre-Dorian times Méyapa, Meyapls, and 
Meyapsis did not exist. Third, the colonies of Dorian Megara were remarkable for their wor- 
ship of Hera; and Megara Hyblaea, Calchedon, and Byzantium worshipped Hera Acraca.”* 
Such behaviour in the colonies is surely incompatible with the view that the shrine of Hera 
‘Acraea in the territory of Perachora never belonged to Dorian Megara but always belonged to 
her bitter enemy Dorian Corinth. I therefore conclude that the situation described in 
Plutarch’s Greek Question 17 concerns Dorian Megara. 

‘The invasion, the foundation of Megara and the settlement of the new territory by the 
Dorians occurred after the death of Codrus and before the departure of his younger son Neleus 
as leader of the Ionian migration. On genealogical and on archaeological reckoning this event 
falls in the dark age around roo 8.c. The Dorian settlers settled xor& xeouas, because the areas 
from which they came were also occupied xard xpos 13 moAmd His “EASES tporrp. Most 
of the settlers were from Corinthia, but others came from different parts of the Peloponnese.!* 
‘The leadership of the expedition had been vested in a Heraclid probably from Argos; the 
worship of Apollo Archegetes at the new foundation, Megara, like that of Apollo Oikistes at 
‘Aegina, indicated that Apollo Pythaeus of Argos was the divine founder. At Tripodiscus the 
Dorian legend honoured the Argive Coroebus as founder.'* In the south-west Hera, the 
‘Argive goddess, gave her name to the promontory on which later the temple of Hera Acraea 
was built. The connections in cult were particularly strong with Argos. 

2 See JHS LXX 596 

1 Fie deein oF he Corinthian stat issimilar, although the attribution to Aletes is anachronistic, in Suidas sc, evra 
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As our Greek Question states, the Corinthians del . . . émeBoUAevov Ug” axrois TrorjoaaBat 
tiv Meyapixfy. The temporary success of the Corinthians in winning at least part of the 
‘Megarid or a partial suzerainty over the Megarian state is recorded in a number of passages. 
‘These clearly derive from a common source, some versions being longer or shorter than others 
but agreeing in their area of overlap. Thus the Scholiast to Plato, Euthydemus 292 E, records 
that the Corinthians maltreated the Megarians as their colonists (Groot), and the Megarians 
at first submitted but later revolted; whereupon the Corinthians sent envoys to accuse the 
Megarians. These envoys presented themselves before the assembly, and in their speech said 
that 6 ids Képiv6os would be grieved if the Megarians went unpunished. The Mcgarians 
then stoned the envoys, who received help, but after a battle withdrew pursued by their 
enemies, who bade one another smite rv Aids Képivéov. The same story is given by the 
Scholiast to Pindar, Nemean VIL 155, who adds the detail that when a Bacchiad died the 
‘Megarians were compelled to send youths and maids to join in the mourning. The same 
story with the same addition is given in Suidas, s.v. ‘Aids K8pw80’, by the Scholiast to Aristo- 
phanes, Ranae 442, by Hesychius, s.v. ‘Aids Képw6os’ and by Zenobius V 8 explaining 
“Meyapéeov Béxpucx’. The common source for these versions is a single account which probably 
was in Aristotle's Megarian Constitution and not in Ephorus Book I. It seems to concern a time 
when the Megarian state had already formed, when the idea of érroikot was in the air, and when 
the Bacchiadae were in power. A date in the period 750-700 B.c. meets these requirements 
and coincides with the time to which our other early information about Corinth and Megara 
refers.® Sparta supplies an important analogy from the period c. 730-710 .c. The Messen- 
ians after the First Messenian War were compelled to send men and women in mourning garb 
to attend the funerals of Spartan kings and statesmen.” The Corinthians, like the Spartans, 
meant to incorporate the conquered territory in perpetuity.1* 

In 720 3.c. Orsippus won the stadion race at Olympia, being the first citizen of Megara to 
do so. Pausanias saw the statues of Orsippus and Coroebus, the founder of Tripodiscus, set 
over their graves at Megara and noted they were the earliest statues in stone. ‘The epigrams 
written on the bases of the two statues have been preserved,!® and the epigram on Orsippus 
runs: 

“Oppinrmas Meyapiis ne Satppon TiiBe dpiénrov 
vue Béoav, pducr AeApi61 raBdyevor 

5 Bi pexlotous piv Spous érreAUoorto MétpK 
rOMav Buspevkiov yav érrorevonitveov, 

-npéros 8° “ENAdveow fy ’OAuurriac Eoreperveh6n 
Yyuuvés, geovvuptveor roby trply dul oraBteo, 


The great honour paid to Orsippus, putting him on a level with Coroebus, suggests that his 
victory was not in a trivial frontier dispute but in an important war. The phrase ‘ when the 
‘enemy were appropriating a great area of land ’ means not a single and far-ranging campaign 
Dut a deliberate seizure of a wide territory. Who were the enemy? Megara had two im- 
mediate neighbours, Athens and Corinth. There is no tradition of an Athenian appropriation 
of Megarian territory c. 720 B.c. or later; but there is the tradition about Corinth, as sum- 
marised ‘in the last paragraph, and also the certainty that Megara lost Crommyon,*® Peir- 

4 The spoils won with the ad of Argos from Corinth, recorded in Paus. VI 19, 13, are undatable. 
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aeum, Heracum, and Oenoe * to Corinth eventually. Moreover, ¢. 720 3.c. Corinth was a 
powerful and expanding state, a leader in naval and commercial enterprise, whereas Athens 
was relatively unimportant in power politics. 

On geographical grounds, too, there are very strong reasons for supposing that Corinth 
appropriated the southern part of the Megarid in the latter part of the eighth century. The 
route over the isthmus had suddenly become of paramount importance to Corinth for her 
rapidly growing trade between the Gulfs; from 725 8.c. onwards, and particularly from 700 
3.¢. the isthmus was the source of her prosperity. It was threatened by any Megarian post 
south of Mt. Gerania such as Crommyon. The harbour of the Heraeum became of the 
greatest importance to Corinth at the same period. It provided shelter against northerly and 
westerly winds, to which Lechaeum was exposed, and it gave a look-out down the Gulf; its 
hinterland offered shipbuilding timber and pasture. In Megarian hands the harbour at the 
Heraeum was a base for piracy, which threatened the Corinthian position as the emporium 
for seaborne commerce from the recently opened West. It was only with the phenomenal 
expansion of Corinthian power and commerce that the appropriation of the southern Megarid 
and especially of the Heraeum (16. p. 94) became imperative for Corinth. 

‘That Corinth had gained the Heraeum for good not later than 700 3.©. is beyond dispute 
on the evidence of the Perachora excavation. But another new fact emerged which sheds 
some light upon thie importance and significance of the Hera Acraea cult, At Argos, Phlius, 
Corinth, and Corcyra the cult of Hera Acraea was on a height, and she was the goddess of the 
hill. At the Heraeum the cult of Hera Acraca was on a promontory; so it was also at 
Megara Hyblaea, Calchedon, and Byzantium. The excavations at Perachora showed that 
the temple dedicated to Hera Acraea lasted from c. 850 8.c. until * about the third quarter of 
the eighth century p.c. when . . . it may well have collapsed through its walls being washed 
away’.#* The worship hitherto given to Hera Acraea was now paid to Hera Limenia, the 
goddess of the busy harbour, to whom a temple was built about this time. The surprising 
thing is not the temple’s collapse but the failure to restore the cult of Hera Acraea until the sixth 
century 8.c., when a new temple was built. Why was the cult of Hera Acraea perpetuated at 
Megara Hyblaea (founded 728 n.c.), at Calchedon (676 2.c.), at Byzantium (660 ».c.), and 
perhaps near Astacus (712 B.c.) but discontinued and superseded at the home of the cult? 
‘The answer surely is that the Megarians (particularly those displaced from Perachora) spread 
their cult overseas and that the Corinthians introduced the cult of Hera Limenia. And one 
reason for the large scale of Megarian colonial enterprise was loss of territory at home and a 
surplus of manpower. 

‘Thus the literary evidence, supported by considerations of geography and of cult, suggests 
very strongly that south Megaris, and in particular the shrine of Hera Acraea, were Dorian and 
‘Megarian until some time in the period 750-700 8.c., when it became the scene in turn of 
Corinthian appropriation, Megarian liberation, and Corinthian possession for good. 





Ba 


‘The first deduction from the archaeological evidence to be considered is a minor one. As 
the temple of Hera Acraea proved to have been founded ¢. 850 2.c., there was a presumption 
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that the cult originated then and that the name ‘Heracis’ came into use after 850 8.c. 
Since the authors of Perachora believed (as I do) that the ‘Heraeis’ and the other divisions 
described by Plutarch dated from before 850 ».c., they postulated that Plutarch * may be using 
the name which belongs to his own period’.?* ‘This seems to be unnecessarily complicated. 
Could there have been ‘Hpaeis before there was a temple? The answer is surely Yes. The 
beginning of worship is not found in the construction of a temple, Although the earliest 
temples yet discovered in Greece date from 850-750 8.c., no one doubts that worship of 
Apollo Pythaeus, Carneius, Archegetes, Oikistes, etc., and equally of Hera, was practised 
before 850 8.c. The probability is that the promontory was named ‘Hpale (&xpa) by 
the invading Dorians and an oracular cult of Hera was practised there before (and 
probably after) the building of the temple.*? In other words, the ‘Hpaels were named 
after the district ‘Hpata and not after 1 “Hpaioy (réusvos),"* which was a sanctuary and not 
a settlement. 

So, too, the name Thipasis probably derives from Tepaia (yi), which may have received 
its descriptive name in the Bronze Age from any Greek-speaking people of the adjacent Pelo- 
ponnese.” In Xenophon (HG IV 5, 1) the names “Hpaioy and Mefpotov presumably stand for 
“Hpouov (réuevos), where the refugees and flocks took asylum, ‘and Tlapatfev (rsixos), in which 
the Corinthians resisted Agesilaus. Both are single points named after the general terms ‘Hpatict 
and Tlepaic. 

The pottery from the Heraeum of ¢. 850-725 B.c., so far as it has been described in Pera- 
chora 1, was all“ Corinthian’ or‘ Argive’. No object, whether of pottery or another substance, 
‘was described as ‘Megarian’. The conclusion was then drawn that the Heraeum was in 
Corinthian possession from the earliest date of the archaeological evidence, that is from 850 
3.c. Now the description was made in terms of known styles of Geometric pottery, that is 
Corinthian’ and ‘ Argive’, but not ‘Megarian ’, because Megara itself is ‘almost an un- 
known quantity archaeologically’, as Dunbabin points out. In fact, Megarian Geometric 
is completely unknown; for the only Geometric pots found in the Megarid (the Heracum 
excepted) were made in Corinth and imported to Megara.*° When we turn to the conclusion 
of the excavators we are faced by three questions. Can Megarian occupation in 850-725 
3.¢, be excluded on the grounds that no ‘ Megarian’’ pottery was found, ‘ Megarian” being 
an unknown factor? Is it conceivable that, whoever had political control, the Megarians of 
the Megarid made no dedications to Hera Acraea in the period 850-725 8.0. and yet perpet- 
uated her cult in the colonies from 730 B.c. onwards? Is it probable that, whereas Megarians 
did not dedicate to Hera Acraea, the Argives continually did so during the Geometric period? 
Until a site in the Megarid other than the Heracum, which is in dispute, has been excavated, 
it seems preferable to adopt a hypothesis which suits the literary evidence: namely, that the 
“ Argive ’ style of pottery at the Heraeum is a local style which has affinity with the Geometric 
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style of Argolis.# As Argos and Megara had close connections in cult and tradition, the 
hypothesis is not unreasonable in its own right. And we may draw a possible parallel from 
the history of the bronze statuette of Heracles, dating to the early fifth century B.c. It was 
tentatively identified as Argive, or less closely as Argive-Corinthian, but study of the letter- 
forms has shown it to be Megarian.** 

If this hypothesis is made—and until an indisputably Megarian site is excavated nothing 
else can be certain—it not only fits the literary evidence but also solves some problems for the 
archaeologist. The summary of the votive deposit at the Heracum c. 850-750 B.c. reads: 
* Most of the geometric pottery is, as one would expect, certainly local, but there is clear evidence 
of a strong connection with Argos. . .. Argive pottery was scarcely ever exported outside the 
Peloponnese and the amount of early Argive material is consequently a most remarkable 
fact?®® At Corinth, for instance, midway between Argos and Perachora, the period 900-750 
3.c. has yielded one doubtful ‘ Argive ’ oenochoe and one doubtful ‘ Argive’ skyphos.** With 
reference to the votive deposits of the Hera Acraea and Hera Limenia temples ‘ this impressive 
collection of early Argive material from the two temples must indicate that the cult was actually 
founded from Argos’.*5 In particular, the famous clay models of buildings, which came from 
the early temple of Hera Acraea founded c. 850 8.c., ‘ are best regarded as dedications made by 
builders’ and perhaps ‘ were dedicated by the builders of the temple. Whether this is so or 
not, there is good reason to believe that the founders of the cult at Perachora were Argives’.3¢ 
‘This connection was not limited to the foundation of the temple c. 850 3.c., but continued 
through its history to c. 725 B.0.°7 Apart from the ‘ Argive’ pottery, there was ‘no other 
foreign fabric of objects in clay * at the site. 

If we adopt the hypothesis which I have suggested, it will be clear that the Geometric 
period at the Heracum was similar to that in adjacent areas: a period of provincial isolation, 
in which a Megarian temple was built by Megarian builders and received the works of Megarian 
potters, whose contact with the Argolid was due to a common tradition and a cult association. 
‘This site with its oracle was visited a great deal by the Corinthians, from whose land the majority 
of the settlers had gone to the Megarid; their fine pottery was doubtless also exported across 
the Gulf to any residents near the shrine. 

When the temple of Hera Limenia was built, the earliest deposit (east and north-east of 
the temple wall) was ‘ for the most part purely Protocorinthian’.* On the present system of 
dating * the temple was founded not earlier than about 725-700 B.c. ‘ Several. Argive sherds 
and small vases, part of a huge geometric crater, two seals, many terracottas’ ¢® (as well as a 


3 The clay ofthe Geometric pottery atthe Heracum does not generally indicate the place of manufacture; we do not 
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plaque in Corinthian clay from the same matrix as a plaque at the Argive Heracum, Crete 
being possibly the common source) came from the temenos of the temple, but now there was 
an influx of Attic, Cycladic, and Boeotian pottery, and thereafter of pottery from most of the 
Greek world. A town also made its appearance on this waterless site in the seventh century, 
but the possibility of earlier settlement in the Geometric period was not excluded by the exca~ 
vators. The general contrast between the two periods—the Geometric, when Megarians held 
the site and worshipped Hera Acraea, and the Protocorinthian, when Corinthians appropriated 
the site with an interval of liberation by Orsippus—is as sharp as could be wished. ‘The penin- 
sula, as part of the Megarian territory, had less value than Pagae as a port; but for Corinth 
and for the ships carrying trade to and from Corinth its harbour was an international centre. 
Here, too, the ‘ Argive’ material may be Megarian ware of ‘ Argive’ style; in any case the 
site was swamped by Corinthian goods of all sorts, and not only by Corinthian pottery at this 
time. 

In the colonisation of Sicily Megara entered the field as early as Chalcis and Corinth, 
although she took longer to plant a colony firmly #!; Argos, on the other hand, planted no 
colonies in the West. Among the earliest Greck pottery in the West there was some ‘ Argive ? 
pottery which may reflect the precolonial activity of Megarians rather than of Argives.* The 
‘Megarian colony at Megara Hyblaea was only twelve miles distant from Syracuse, which 
overshadowed it in commercial and other matters. It soon became ‘ a shadow of the Fusco 
cemetery at Syracuse” in its pottery, but before it did so there is some evidence.‘ Argive 
vases are not common in the west, except on sites near Syracuse, and have not a wide general 
distribution, so their presence at Syracuse is the more noteworthy. There is found a distinct 
class of vases of Argive style, many of which are thought to have been made at Syracuse; if 
this is so, the presence of Argives among the colonists is established; but the latest scholar to 
study them believes them all to be imports, in which case they may have been brought by Corin- 
thians.’ 44 If these were Megarian vases of ‘ Argive’ style, their presence within limited range 
of Megara Hyblaea is natural; Megarians and perhaps some Corinthians may have carried 
them, but the latter seem to have distributed their wares more widely. 

In conclusion I summarise the development in the Megarid on the hypothesis that what 
has been called Geometric * Argive ’ pottery at Perachora i really local Megarian ware imitating 
trends at Argos. This hypothesis is put forward humbly in the absence of excavation except 
at the point in dispute, But it does not do violence to the literary evidence or, I hope, to the 
archaeological evidence. 





(x) ¢. 1050-1000 w.c. Tonians displaced from the isthmus area, including Crommyon 
and Perachora, by Dorians. 
(2) ¢. 1000-750 .c. Dorian villages established, which towards 750 3.c. coalesce to 
form the Megarian polis. 
(3) ¢. 850-725 B.c. Megarian temple to Hera Acraea. 
(4) ¢. 750-725 8.c, Pre-colonial Megarian pottery found in small quantity in the 
West. 
(5) ¢ 733 8.c. Lamis leads a colonial expedition to Sicily which settled at Megara 
Hyblaea c. 7282.0. Megarian pottery found in this locality for a time. 
4: Vallet and Villard, BCH LXXVI (1952), 289 , place the foundation of Megara Hyblaea earlier than the foundation 
of Syracute relying mainly on the evidence of Corinthian potery found at both sites, which doesnot seem to me conclusive, 
“2 Dunbabin, The Wester Greats (1048), 4 and 5. Loe. at. 23 2 
tt Deets tf. "As Dunbabin say, "the presence of Argves among te colonists of Syracuse remains amere conjecture” 


Strabo a70 mean rather that Archias collected Dorians from the founders of Megara (Hyblaea), who were probably Meg- 
arians but had difficulty in getting a foothold in Steily. 
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(6) c. 7128.c. Foundation of Astacus in the Propontis. 

(7) ¢. 725-7003.c. (a) Appropriation of southern Megaris by Corinth and foundation 
of temple to Hera Limenia. (6) Liberation of southern Megaris by Orsippus.  (c) Lasting 
‘occupation of southern Megaris by Corinth from 700 3.0.4# 

(8) c. 700-650 B.c. (2) Prosperity of the Heraeum harbour and growth of a town 
under Corinthian occupation. (8) Megara founds Calchedon and Byzantium. (¢) Cult 
of Hera Acraea suspended under Corinthian occupation, but observed in Megara 
Hypblaea, Calchedon, Byzantium, and probably near Astacus by the Megarian colonists. 

N. G. L. Haxasox 
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THE MAIN ROAD FROM BOEOTIA TO THE PELOPONNESE 
THROUGH THE NORTHERN MEGARID 


(PtarEs 4-5) 


Tus article is based on some walks in the Northern Megarid. Although my study of 
the terrain was far from comprehensive, the remains of a road, of towers beside the road, and 
of ancient settlements seem to justify the conclusion that a main road, perhaps the main road 
in classical times, from Boeotia to the Peloponnese passed through the Northern Megarid. 
The area has been little visited by travellers. Recently the forest cover of one part of the 
area was burnt, and this enabled me to see more than my predecestors had seen. 


A. THE ROUTES FROM BOEOTIA TO THE ISTHMUS 


The long range of Mt. Cithaeron and its continuation eastwards, Mt. Péstra, form the 
main line dividing Bocotia from Megaris and Attica The longest and the most difficult 
route over this barrier runs from Creusis to Aegosthena, keeping close to the coast of the 
Corinthian Gulf, The second and the next in difficulty departs from Plataca, ascends 
steeply to a col in the range and then drops less steeply on the Megarian side. Of the Boeotian 
part of this route G. B. Grundy wrote: ‘ its character forbids the supposition that it can ever 
have been used for wheeled vehicles’. The third and the easiest route departs from Krie- 
kotiki, near which lay the ancient Exythrae. Passing on one’s left the large school on the 
south side of Kriekouki, one enters a dry stream-bed and follows a gradually ascending road 
along its western side. | The stream-bed is shallow, and the bed and sides are of limestone. 
‘A fork is soon reached where one stream-bed continues southwards and another stream-bed 
runs south-westwards, Following the road beside the latter stream-bed a gradual ascent is 
made to the summit of the pass. Here, too, a modern road, cut for motor traffic, but never 
completed, crosses the ridge of Mt. Cithaeron; this road, from Kriekouki to Villia, is visible 
higher up on the mountainside while one ascends the streambed. Descending from the 
ridge down the side of a small valley one soon crosses a shoulder and the view southwards is 
opened up. Across the wide depression, which runs inland from Aegosthena, a conspicuous 
track is seen ascending the flank of Mt. Karidhi to a nick in the ridge, and above this nick a 
peak of Mt. Gerania, just showing in the distance on a clear day (Late 4(a)). Here a Turkish 
cobbled road which runs westward is crossed, and the track from Plataea comes in on the 
right. Then there is a long and gradual descent to Ayios Vasilios. Although the traveller 
is unaware of it he is walking along the line of the watershed between the Corinthian and 
Saronic Gulf, as he approaches Ayios Vasilis. 

2 As Visiting Fellow atthe British Schol of Archacology in Athens Iwas able to explore part of the Northern Megarid 
in late May’ and cary Jane 1958", The Diestor of the School, Mi. |. M. Cotk, accompanied me on one Visi, and gave 
ze the benefit of his help and advice. To him and to Professts H. A. Thompson and E. Vanderpool, who read an carly 
aot is gaper and Wo the Manage ef ie Leverulme Rete Fellow f wh voces y grade, The 
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This road from Kriekowki to Ayios Vasilios is well-graded throughout. The bed of the 
road is clearly marked, except in the latter part of the descent. At some points the rock-side 
has been cut, and support is given by a low retaining wall. The road is generally a little 
more than nine feet wide and never less. There are occasionally rut-marks in the rocky bed, 
and the gradient is suitable for a cart. There is no doubt that it was once in use for wheeled 
vehicles, but not in recent times; there is, for instance, no sign of Turkish cobbling on the 
surface. When Grundy walked from Kriekoiki, he did not branch south-westwards at the 
fork, but carried on southwards and then turned south-eastwards and eastwards to joi 
road in Attica between Gyphtékastro, usually identified with Eleutherae,? and Mazi. He 
entirely missed the route to Ayios Vasilios. But he made some interesting remarks.* ‘ Re- 
mains of the road are visible on the north side, entering a somewhat broad valley running 
into the hills. The ancient wheel-ruts worn in the rock show that it was used by wheeled 
vehicles ’. He is writing here of the first section of the road, which is common to his route and 
to my route. He continues: ‘I was, I confess, surprised to find in August 1899, that, in 
spite of the excellent road to Megara from Boeotia by way of Eleusis, the track on the old line 
of the Plataea~Megara road is still largely used.’ The track in use leads not from Plataea 
but from Kriekouki, and it has great advantages. I walked from Kriekouki to Ayios Vasilios 
in two and a half hours. 

In the long depression between the Cithaeron range and the Megarian mountains there 
are three notable points. Pérto Yermené lies on the coast, close to the ancient Aegosthena. 
Ayios Vasilios is a church beside a well, called Krio Pigddhi; it is situated on the divide 
between the upland plateau-like part of the depression, where rise the headwaters of the 
Sarandapotamos which flows into the sea near Eleusis, and the steeply descending valley 
towards Aegosthena. Farther east, the town of Villia with its vineyards is probably to be 
identified with Oence on the Attic frontier. 

Setting out from Porté Yermené for Pagae one climbs very steeply for some 500 metres 
to the ridge of Mt. Mitikas and descends very steeply to Psitha, a hamlet of some dozen 
inhabited houses on the north shore of the small bay. Its name, ‘The Reeds’, is due to the 
reeds growing in the marsh, which is separated by a narrow strip of silt and pebbly shore 
from the sea. A channel of fresh water, which is supplied by strong springs issuing a little 
above sea-level, borders the landward side of the marsh. This area is now partly drained 
by a pumphouse. Having passed inland of the marsh, one climbs very steeply, with sheer 
rock faces above one on the left, to reach the summit beside the ‘ Cliffs’, a high precipice of 
grey limestone facing the sea. After a very steep descent one reaches the shore and walks 
along it to Kato-Alepokhéri, beside which is the ancient Pagae. The walk from Aegosthena 
to Pagae took me three hours. It is hard going from sea-level to a mountain ridge twice; 
much of it is a one-man track, and it is now, and must always have been, impracticable for a 
wheeled vehicle of any kind, 

Setting out from Ayios Vasilios for the Central Megarid, one ascends the side of Mt. 
Karidhi along a well-marked and well-graded road (pate 5(a)). Just before the summit, 
where there is a steeper ascent, the road makes a zig-zag. Here there are a few yards of 
cobble-pavé of the Turkish type. From the summit the road bears a little to the left, crosses 


4 See the Appendix at the end of the paper. 
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a low ridge, takes a wide zig-zag, which eases the descent, and then drops gradually, following 
the lower slopes of Mt. Patéras. As one descends, one opens up the view of the large basin, 
known as the Megalo Vathikhéri, and sees through a low cleft in the hills the wooded side of 
Mt. Gerania (rLare 4(6)). ‘The road proceeds on level and then gradually descending ground 
through the cleft. Leaving on one’s right a smaller basin, known as the Mikré Vathikhéri, 
one crosses a low divide and descends into the Central Megarid. I walked in one hour from 
Ayios Vasilios to the summit of the pass on Mt. Karidhi, and in one hour from there to the 
low divide. I then turned off to reach Megara in a further two and three-quarter hours of 
easy going, making a total of seven and a quarter hours from Kriekotiki to Megara. 

The road from Ayios Vasilios to the Central Megarid is surprisingly good, the more so as. 
‘one does not pass an inhabited house between Kriekouki and Megara. It is well graded 
throughout. In particular, the large zig-zag on the south side of the summit was clearly 
made for carts and not for pack-animals. On the ascent from Ayios Vasilios there are two 
points where a level space beside the road is buttressed with a retaining wall, and four points 
‘where there is a level space and no buttressing is needed; these spaces probably served for 
pulling in to let another cart pass by. At a number of places, where the slope is rocky and 
steep, the rock on the upper side has been cut to admit the bed of the road, and the slope on 
the lower side of the road is offset by a retaining wall of unworked but well-placed blocks of 
stone. These features are most marked beside Tower A (sce FIG. 1); there the width of 
the road between rock and retaining wall is nine feet, Just north of this point there are two 
retaining walls, one supporting the present road and another some six feet to the west, which 
had supported an earlier line of the road. ‘The highest piece of retaining wall at this point 
measured some six feet in height. Rut-marks occur occasionally, and most noticeably on 
the descent from the divide into the Megarian plain. A shepherd, to whom I talked near 
this divide, said that ‘ years and years ago the waggons passed along this road’ to his village 
Kriekowki. There is no doubt that he is correct. Nowadays no waggons pass; for the bed 
of the road is rocky and unsurfaced. 

‘The Central Megarid is the comparatively low-lying belt of fertile country between the 
Megarian mountains, through which we have come, and the range of Mt. Gerania. About 
three quarters of it shelves down gently towards the Saronic Gulf, and one quarter falls 
rapidly towards the Corinthian Gulf. Walking from Megara to Pagae, I took three hours to 
reach the ridge which forms the watershed between the Gulfs; the steady ascent is made 
first through olives and cereals and then through vineyards and cereals. On the ridge there 
are pines and a few houses of Ano-Alepokhéri. The village itself is below the ridge, near the 
strong springs from which Pagae took its name. One descends from the ridge, passes through 
Ano-Alepokhéri, and reaches Kato-Alepokhéri in an hour. Megara to Pagae is four hoursin all. 

There are three routes from the Central Megarid to the Isthmus. ‘The longest and the 
most difficult goes from Pagae along the coast to Schoenus and then via Perakhéra to Loutraki.® 
The route along the coast of the Saronic Gulf was in antiquity almost as difficult, until 
Hadrian widened the dangerous passage beside the Scironian clifis.’ The easiest route was 
“through Gerania’ (61& Tepovefos, Thuc. I 108. 2). This route was re-developed during 
the last war, for the Germans built a road from Megara to Loutraki, using the line of the older 
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road, which Gell, for instance, followed in 1819. Starting from Megara, I walked for one 
hour through barley fields and olives, and then for two -hours through vineyards to ascend 
from Megara to the upper part of the Khani Dervéni—the name now of a district. The ascent 
is gradual, steady, and long in a hot sun; the motor-road follows the line of the earlier road, 
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keeping on the north side and then on the west side of a dry and deepening gorge. From 
Kbéni Dervéni one crosses to the ridge which forms the watershed between the two Gulfs, 
walks up a dry stream-bed (here departing from the motor-road), emerges on to the mountain 
side and winds round to the saddle in 45 minutes. During this last part the older road departs 
from the motor-road. The bed of the old road is clearly marked; it is wider than nine feet, 
being on the average some twelve feet. The saddle, or top of the pass ‘through Gerania’, 
commands a magnificent view. Looking towards Bocotia one sees the massive ridge of Mt. 
senat NG inary of Gree (1810), 6-9. His imes were Megara to Khini Deréa wo hours thirty:three minut, and 
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Cithaeron, the promontory of Mitikas, the houses of Psétha on the shore, and the clear line 
ofa track (which we have not yet described) between the two peaks of Mt. Koréna. On the 
other side one sees the mountains of Epidauria and Argolis. 

‘As one descends towards the Isthmus, the older road drops faster and more directly than 
the motor-road for some ten minutes. Thereafter they are one and the same road, following 
the wooded side of the mountain with a gradual descent to Platanos, where there is a strong 
source of water and some fields, I reached this point in two and a quarter hours. ‘The view 
PLare 4 (c) was taken shortly before reaching Pldtanos. I learnt later that villagers had opened 
some cist-graves, lined with slabs, at Plétanos; there was no doubt an ancient settlement 
at this strategic point. From it the routes diverge; the motor-road goes to Loutraki, the older 
road took Gell to the flat part of the Isthmus, a track goes north through a great cleft between 
the two masses of Mt. Gerania, and a cart-track descends south to Ayioi Theddhoroi, the site 
of the ancient Crommyon. I walked from Plétanos to Crommyon in two hours, It took 
Gell about the same time to ride from Platanos to the flat part of the Isthmus. The whole 
route from Megara to the Isthmus is and was practicable for carts; it presents no difficulty, 
apart from the long pull uphill, especially from Megara, if that is one’s point of departure. 
The walking time is five hours from Khdni Dervéni to the flat part of the Isthmus or to 
Crommyon, and three hours more from Megara. 

One is often apt to think of tracks or roads, if one is walking, in their relation to an in- 
habited centre such as Megara or Pagae or Aegosthena, But, if one is concerned with a 
direct route from Corinthia to Boeotia, the significance of the road from Kriekowki via Ayios 
Vasilios and Khéni Dervéni to the Isthmus becomes obvious, I have left a hiatus in my 
description, because I did not walk directly from the low divide (whence I turned off to 
Megara) to the ridge by Khni Dervéni.? The walk between the two points would be easy, 
were there not vineyards in possession of the ground. During part of it one would follow 
the watershed ridge between the two Gulfs. It is a matter of one and a half hours of walking 

Assuming this estimate, one can list the times from Boeotia to Corinthia thus: 
-Ayios Vasilios two and a half hours, Ayios Vasilios~Khdni Dervéni three and a 
half hours, Khéni-Dervéni-Isthmus five hours, totalling eleven hours. The route is far 
shorter than any route which passes through Attica and Megara® It is less arduous; for 
it takes advantage of the watershed ridges, whereas the coastal routes fall to sea-level, 
‘Throughout its length it was at some time practicable for wheeled vehicles. 

From the strategic point of view the bottleneck on this route is between the Vathikhéria 
and Ayios Vasilios. For, whereas there are three ways through Mt, Gerania and its outliers 
and again three ways through the range of Mt. Cithaerén, there is only one reasonable route 
over Mt. Karidhi. The area, in which the Vathikhéria lie, is roughly square in shape. It 
is bounded by the high points 539 and 976 on the north, 976 and 1108 and 805 on the east, 
805 and 761 on the south, and 76r, 645, and 539 on the west. All the rainfall in this area runs 
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into two deep pockets, the Megilo Vathikhéri and the Mikré Vathikhéri The northern 
half of the former consists of undulating low ground, and the southern half is a flat, roughly 
circular bed of silt. This flat bed was evidently at one time a lake. Nowadays, after heavy 
rains in the winter, a lake forms and then quickly drains away through channels in the lime- 
stone, called katavéthres. The strong springs beside the marsh at Psétha probably draw their 
water from this area. The smaller pocket is similar in character. Both are arable. The 
surrounding hillsides were previously thickly wooded with pines, which were tapped for 
resin, In 1840-1 Buchon travelled through this area and described the extensive woods.!* 
During the last war the Germans felled much timber and started fires, which have destroyed 
most of the trees and scrub. 

Apart from the road, which we have described, there are several tracks through this area. 
Starting from Ano-Alepokhéri, one follows the ridge and ascends to a low col, from which 
one skirts the west side of Megalo Vathikhéri, passing below the small church Ayios Taxiarkhes, 
and then ascends gradually to Tower F (see ma. 1, track 2). Most of this track coincides 
with a motor-road, which the Germans made to bring down timber. It took me one and a 
half hours to walk from Ano-Alepokhéri to Tower F. A second path leaves the road from 
Megara to Pagae at a point before one reaches the watershed. Starting from this point one 
climbs up through a pass between the two peaks of Mt. Kordna, follows the ridge between 
the two Vathikhéria basins and drops down to Tower C. This path is very well marked, 
and I noticed rut-marks in the rock-bed during the ascent. This also took one and a half 
hours of walking. Although steeper than the road past Mikré Vathikhéri to Tower C, it is 
fresher in summer. Both these paths were evidently practicable for carts in the past, so that 
there were three carriageable roads leading into the Vathikhéria area rom the Central Megarid. 

From Tower C a very steep path, fit only for a man or pack-animal, leads into Attica 
(see r1c. 1, track 3). I climbed for one hour to a high saddle on Mt. Patéras between points 
976 and 1108. From there one descends by an easy route down a long valley to reach Ayios 
Yeéryios in one hour, and the Paliokhéri of Koundodra in a further one and a half hours, 
making three and a half hours in all from Tower C. From Tower F Buchon took a path 
“par un chemin assez facile” to the ridge west of Mt. Karidhi; from there he descended to 
Acgosthena, a path which he described as follows (see mic. 1, track 1). ‘ Cette partie du 
chemin est fort difficile et s'embranche avec le chemin non moins rocailleux qui conduit & 
Porto Germano, l’antique Egosthénes.’ A further path begins from Tower F, takes the same 
ine as Buchon’s path, and then turns round the end of a spur to join the main route over the 
saddle of Mt. Karidhi (see rio. 1, track 4). These three paths are, and always were, impracti- 
cable for carts; they ascend the very steep slopes in short zig-zags, such as a mule makes. 


B. THE ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL FORTIFICATIONS IN THE AREA 
OF THE VATHIKHORIA 


In 1840 Buchon observed two towers (C and F on the map), and these have been described 
by H. J. W. Tillyard.? There are in addition the remains of five towers, which seem to have 
escaped notice hitherto. Alll are built of the local limestone. Of the seven towers five are 
adjacent to the main road, which I have described, coming from Kriekouki to the Central 
Megarid. Tower A stands on a small, steep crag, beside which the road passes. The top 
of the crag measures ¢. 10 x 24 m., and the line of the walls enclosing it can be traced. One 


4 J. A. Buchon, Le Grice cntinenale et la Morte (1848), 555-8. 3 BSA XII (1905/6), 101-8. 
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large block of masonry has a cut socket 24 x 20cm. x 10 cm. deep. Tower B, which is 
close to the road, is some 7-50 m. square, the foundations only being extant. ‘Tower C, which 
is also close to the road, has been described by Tillyard, It stands to a height of some 12 m., 
and it is less than 6 m. square. Tower D stands some thirty paces back from the road. It 
measures 11 X 9°5 m. externally, and in the south wall there is a doorway 1-10 m. wide. 
Tower E stands at about the same distance from the road; it measures 12 X 10:5 m. 
(tate 4(d)). Inside it among the débris there is a block of masonry with two socket-holes cut 
for floor-joists (measuring 15 x 11 cm. x 16 cm. deep); these holes are in the centre and 
not on the edge of the block (which measures 1 x 0-45 m. x 0-30 m. thick), and they are so 
cut that the broader side of the joist was vertical. 

That Towers A, B, D, and E are earlier than Tower C, is indicated by the following 
considerations. Tower C stands almost to its original height, whereas the other towers have 
been overthrown, so that only two or three courses are in position, Tower C is much smaller 
in ground-plan. The construction of Tower Cis less massive than that of the other towers; 
its walls are one block thick, whereas those of the others are two blocks thick (0-75 m.), varied 
occasionally by a single block being laid as a stretcher through the wall. ‘The masonry of 
Tower C is ashlar, the blocks are dressed with downward strokes, and the angle-blocks are 
drafted at the corner (eLaTe 5 (c)). ‘The masonry of the other towers consists of rectangular 
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and trapezoidal blocks, well-cut but rough in finish, and there is no drafting of the angle- 
blocks. In Tower C the sockets for the joists were cut on the edge of the blocks; in Tower E, 
if we may judge by the one block, they were cut in the centre of the blocks. Beside Tower G 
I did not find fragments of roof-tiles (although my search was not thorough) ; but beside the 
other towers I found many pieces of black-glazed roof tiles. It is then probable that Towers 
A, B, D, and E were contemporary with one another, and that Tower C was built at some 
time after their overthrow, when different styles and methods were in vogue. 

Tower F, which is described by Tillyard, is a round tower, standing to a height of some 
17 m,; the diameter (including the walls) is ¢. 7 m., and the walls are one block thick. ‘The 
faces of the blocks both inside and outside are dressed with downward strokes, and the style 
isashlar; an occasional block is trapezoidal, the majority being rectangular (pate 5(d)). In 
size, wall-thickness, dressing and style, and in the fact that it stands almost to its original 
height, Tower F resembles Tower C. Some further points suggest that they were contem- 
porary. In cach there is a single stone water-spout projecting from the upper part of the tower 
to a distance of some two feet, and the two waterspouts are exactly similar (PLATE 5 (6); 
1G. 2). In each tower the waterspout is placed some three feet below the top of the battle- 
ment. It is probable that the top of the tower was open; one could then stand behind the 
battlements on a floor which acted as the roof and was drained by the waterspout. This 
floor or roof would not have been covered with tiles, which explains why I did not notice 
tile-fragments beside towers C and F. Towers A, B, D, and E were roofed with tiles; their 
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roofs were probably gabled, as in the great tower at Aegosthena. Towers C and F have 
slit-windows, which splay on the inside, in the walls on the second storey, and the hanging 
and the size of the door in each case was similar. Some clay has been smeared over the 
interstices of the blocks in Tower F, and has, I believe, concealed some splayed slit-windows 
on the ground floor. The clay is a local clay, setting hard like mortar; for it is used on the 
wall of a recently constructed sheepfold beside the tower. It was probably added to the tower 
by shepherds in recent times, to keep out the draught. There is none of it in the horizontal 
joints. 

Tillyard described tower F as standing on a platform, which was supported by a remnant 
of retaining wall. But in the scrub, which has been thinned by fire or by goats, other pieces 
of wall are now visible. These walls are the foundation courses of a large fortification some 
25 m. square (G on the map). The walls are two blocks thick, and they stand two or three 
courses high, except where the wall forms the back of the sheepfold and is exposed to a height 
of four or five courses. Of the blocks some are rectangular and some trapezoidal; they are 
large and small in size, well-fitted but roughly finished. This large fortification was evidently 
overthrown before the small round tower was built inside its periphery; for, had the large 
fortification been standing, the round tower would have had no field of fire and no purpose. 
‘Moreover, the style of construction and masonry in the round tower is different. On the 
other hand, the resemblances are strong between this square fortification and Towers A, B, D, 
and E. 

Itis probable, then, that there were two separate acts of fortification, The first comprised 
the building of A, B, D, E, and G, and the second the building of C and F. They were 
separated by an interval of time, during which the first group was destroyed and a different 
style of fortification came into fashion. Beside tower E I found a piece of good black-glaze 
pottery, not of Attic manufacture, and Mr. J. M. Cook found in the débris inside the tower 
a piece of ridge-tile; these date probably io the period 400-325 8.c., and the black-glaze 
sherd rather to the first half of the fourth century.!* They suggest a ferminus ante quem Tower 
E was built. The wall of G, which forms the back wall of the sheepfold, resembles closely 
the wall of the fortress at Oenoe on the Megarian-Corinthian frontier, which has been dated 
“probably in the late fifth century’. We may tentatively put the building of A, B, D, E, 
and G in the Peloponnesian War or in the Corinthian War, rather than in the time of Epami- 
nondas. On the other hand, Towers C and F, which Tillyard attributed to the fourth 
century, may be placed in the second half of that century. Round towers may have come 
into vogue in the time of Philip II of Macedon. The great tower at Aegosthena is two blocks 
thick, with an occasional stretcher; this feature is common to my earlier group of fortifications, 
but it may arise only from necessity in building any large tower. The tower at Aegosthena 
resembles Tower C in that the angle-blocks are drafted and the sockets for the joists are cut 
on the edge of the blocks. The tower at Aegosthena is dated by R. L. Scranton * early in the 
fourth century ’17 This is perhaps a terminus post quem rather than a static date. The walls 
of Pagae are ashlar in style with large blocks of conglomerate stone. They are different from 
all the fortifications which we have mentioned. Further investigation may clarify these and 
other points in the fortifications of the Megari 
____ ¥# BSA XII (1905/6), 195, Tillyard says ‘almost every joint is filled with mortar’. This is true only of the vertical 
Seinty Sir Re: Nicholle the Hritah School kindly dated the fragment fridge 

1 RL. Scranton, Great Wall 81, 176. The round tower at Munyehia i pre-397/ iht1g and n.32). 
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Tillyard, who saw only Towers C and F, suggested that they were built for signalling. 
But from Tower C one sees through the narrow cleft not Megara but only the plain below Mt. 
Gerania; and the tower is not as high as some of the trees in the vicinity. From Tower F 
one cannot see Pagae. Nor are the seven towers sited as towers of refuge; for all, except 
Tower A, are on flat ground, and the crags on the surrounding hills offer better places for 
refuge. They were evidently built to control the road which passes beside them. "Whether 
one comes from Pagae, Tripodiscus (near Khéni Dervéni) or Megara, one can reach the pass 
over Mt, Karidhi only by passing some of these towers. ‘They command the strategic point in 
the direct route from Corinthia to Boeotia. Their presence shows that the road was of 
the greatest importance in the fifth and fourth centuries 3.c. 

Buchon expressed the belief that there might be some mediaeval fortifications in the 
vicinity of Tower F. As the ground was heavily wooded, he did not investigate, and he went 
on to Aegosthena. Walking from Tower F to Tower CG, I came across a round tower, ¢. 4-50 
m, in external diameter, which was in ruins; it was built of small stones, ill-cut and rendered 
in all the joints with hard-set clay. On the ridge beside path 4 (see #1G. 1), almost at the 
topmost point of the pass, there is a demolished wall, which runs parallel to the path for some 
250m. The foundation is c. 2 m. wide, and the foundation blocks are smaller than in classical 
fortifications. The wall was deliberately demolished, the stones being splintered. A similar 
piece of wall lies c. 100 m, south-east of path g (see Fic. 1), occupying part of the saddle in the 
Mt. Patéras range. It runs straight for c, 150 m. and then at an obtuse angle for c. 50 m. A. 
similar but more shattered wall, some 50 m. long, is situated some twenty minutes above 
Ayios Vasilios on the road up Mt. Karfdhi. It runs almost at right-angles to the line of the 
road, and it is divided by the road. These walls are not classical in character. They may 
bear some relation to a number of cisterns, two of which Tillyard saw and described as 
‘probably mediaeval’. Beside Tower C and Tower F there are two pearshaped deep 
cisterns, of which the walls are coated with a hard clay plaster. There are two more of similar 
type between Tower F and the basin of Megalo Vathikhéri, a third of similar type on the 
ridge between the two basins, and a small irregularly shaped and shallower cistern, also lined 
with clay, near Tower E. There are, in addition, three cisterns still in use, one north-east of 
Tower C in the trees, one south of Tower A and one below Ayios Taxidrkhes, It is possible, 
as we shall see, that these fortifications and the pear-shaped cisterns were constructed in the 
thirteenth century. 

When walking from Tower C to the Paliokhéri of Koundouira, I visited the ancient site 
< Pirgos ’, just south of Ayios Yedryios. ‘The lay-out of the foundations indicates that it was a 
fortified village and not a walled site or acropolis; I picked up some bits of black-glazed 
pottery and black-glazed tile. Three-quarters of an hour down the valley, where the valley- 
bed is narrowest, the foundation courses of a small and, I thought, circular tower were just 
visible in the thick scrub. The tower appeared to be Hellenistic, the blocks being smaller 
than those used in the towers of the Megarid.1* 





©. SOME CAMPAIGNS IN THE NORTHERN MEGARID 


In the fifth and fourth centuries the commissariat must normally have used wheeled 
vehicles to transport the supplies and the siege-equipment of large armies, numbering 10,000 


4 ‘The site at Pirgos is not marked on Milehhaer's Ubersichtskarte con Altika. 
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hoplites or more, apart from their attendants.* Pack-animals and porters were also employed; 
Where wheeled vehicles could not pass, they alone were used. In the campaign of Plataea 
jn 479, for instance, the problem of feeding a force numbering about 100,000 men of all services 
‘was doubtless solved by bringing up supplies from the Peloponnese on waggons, which followed 
the routes through the Megarid and in particular the Road of the Towers, if I may so name 
the section from the Vathikhéria to Ayios Vasilios. The longer carriageable route via 
‘Megara and Eleusis, and perhaps the route via Kandili and Koundotra, which Gell describes,” 
were probably subsidiary routes. Supply by sea to Aegosthena was also practicable. On 
Geeasions when Attica was at war with her Dorian neighbours the Road of the Towers was 
of even greater importance; for it was then the only available carriageable route between 
the Peloponnese and Central Greece. This may be illustrated from several campaigns. 

Tn 4gt the Bocotians failed to capture Plataea, which threatened the northern passes on 
this route. "While part of their force held down the enemy at Plataca, it is probable that the 
main, Bocotian levy crossed from Kriekouki into the depression of Ayios Vasilios. Archi- 
Gamus led the Peloponnesian army, numbering probably some 40,000 men, from the Isthmus 
to join forces with the Bocotians. As he did not enter Attic territory, he evidently used the 
Road of the Towers and crossed Mt, Karidhi. His siege equipment and his supplies were 
presumably transported, at least in part, on wagons. ‘The combined forces then attacked 
the Attic border-fortress of Oenoe, which I place at Villia. His troops, numbering some 
60,000,2" were supplied mainly, one conjectures, from Bocotia, but also from the Megarid 
and the Peloponnese along the route by which he had come.** 

The speed of movement along this route is clear from the campaign of 424 (Thuc, IV 
68. 4-72). At dawn the Athenians failed to take Megara by surprise. One message was 
sent at once by the Megarians to Brasidas, who was in the vicinity of Corinth and Sicyon, 
and another to Boeotia. On receipt of the message Brasidas sent a despatch to Bocotia, 
ordering the Bocotians to meet him at Tripodiscus at dawn forty-eight hours after the attemp- 
ted capture of Megara. The Boeotians, meanwhile, on receiving their message from Megara 
had mustered their levy at Plataea, before the despatch from Brasidas arrived. They then 
decided to send a part of their levy, namely 2,200 hoplites and 600 cavalry, to the rendezvous 
at Tripodiscus. Now the walking time from Megara to the flat part of the Isthmus is eight 
hours and to Kriekowki in Boeotia is seven and a quarter hours, so that horsemen could ride 
from Megara to Corinth and to Thebes in something like six hours. By midday, then, on 
the first day Brasidas and the Bocotarchs knew of the Athenian attack on Megara. As the 
walking time from the flat part of the Isthmus to Kriekotiki is eleven hours, a horseman might 
tide from Corinth to Kriekowki in some eight hours, part being in darkness. The plan of 
Brasidas was thus known to the Bocotarchs in the late evening of the first day. As surprise 
was essential and the rendezvous was at dawn, both forces set out at nightfall on the second 
day. Before dawn on the third day Brasidas and 3,800 hoplites reached Tripodiscus near 
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Khéni Dervéni; they had covered a distance which takes one man five hours if he starts 
from the flat part of the Isthmus. Brasidas then went on with 300 men to Megara, some three 
hours distant, escaping the notice of the Athenians, probably because it was still dark. ‘The 
Boeotarchs reached Tripodiscus at dawn; if they started from Kriekowiki, they had covered 
a distance which takes a single man six hours of walking by daylight. The movement by 
night of large forces, especially when they include cavalry, is a much slower operation. It 
was made possible in this case only because the road, which we have described, was a good 
one. 

The relation between the Road of the Towers and the tracks in the Northern Megarid 
is illustrated by the campaign of 446. The Peloponnesian army advanced into Attica 2s 
far as Eleusis and Thria An Athenian force was on garrison duty at Pagae. Its quickest 
route into Attica was via the Vathikhéria and over Mt. Patéras to Koundotira or, alternatively, 
to the vicinity of Mandra (see ric. 1, tracks 2 and 3). To walk from Pagae to Koundotira 
takes a man some six hours. If the way had been clear, the Athenian force would have used 
it. Instead, it embarked on a very long détour. With the guidance of a Megarian the 
Athenians marched ‘from Pagae through Boeotia to Athens’, During their passage through 
Boeotian territory they killed some Bocotians and captured 2,000 slaves." ‘They evidently 
took the difficult path from Pagae to Aegosthena along the coast—a matter of three hours 
hard going for a single man and much worse for hoplites carrying their equipment. That is, 
no doubt, why they needed the services of a Megarian guide. On reaching Aegosthena they 
still did not turn east towards Villia and Attica, presumably because the way was barred, 
They went on into Boeotia, They must have gone either by Creusis or by Plataea. The 
former is more probable, because, if they had gone by Plataea, they would have crossed only 
a small part of Bocotian territory and could hardly have collected 2,000 slaves en route. Why 
were the direct track through the Vathikhéria to Koundoira and the road from Aegosthena 
to Villia barred to the Athenian force? The answer is presumably that the Road of the 
Towers was held by an enemy army. Either Pleistoanax invaded by the same route as 
Archidamus did later in 431, or the Boeotians, who had recently revolted from Athens, were 
on the march to join the Peloponnesian force at Megara and picketed their line of supply 
in the Northern Megarid.*> At all events, when the Athenians passed through Boeotia on 
their way to Athens, the Bocotian army was absent; for they found the countryside bare of 
troops. 

"The value of the road from Ayios Vasilios to Kriekotiki and the branch track to Plataea, 
as compared with the coastal route from Aegosthena to Creusis, emerges from the campaigns 
of 378-6. When Cleombrotus marched up from the Peloponnese, his aim was to isolate 
‘Thebes and to avoid any breach with Athens. The Athenians under Chabrias guarded ‘ the 
road through Eleutherae’, that is to say through the Attic territory of Oenoe and Eleutherae. 
Cleombrotus did not challenge them, He advanced ‘ along the road leading to Plataea’. 
He succeeded in carrying the pass and descended to Plataca, where a Spartan garrison was 
in position. It appears, then, that he took the Road of the Towers through the Megarid to 
Ayios Vasilios, ascended the range of Cithaeron and, instead of going to Kriekowki tumed 
aside to seize the alternative pass above Plataca.** In the same winter he returned via 
Greusis and Aegosthena to the Central Megarid. He presumably took this route because 
the castern passes over Mt. Cithaeron were blocked by snow. But between Creusis and 
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‘Aegosthena he lost many pack-animals and much gear, which fell over the precipices, and 
his hoplites had to abandon their heavy shields during a storm.** This route was evidently 
not carriageable. But, having once reached Aegosthena, his difficulties were over, for he 
could take the main road home via Ayios Vasilios and Vathikhéria. The Athenians, whose 
territory had not been violated by Cleombrotus, now dealt with the two generals who had 
helped in the liberation of Thebes. For they saw that the Spartans had invaded Theban 
territory ‘marching alongside Attica’ (Xenophon HG V 4. 19: wapiovtes viv ’Arnixiy),% 
and they hoped to remain neutral. It was only when Sphodrias raided the Eleusinian plain 
that Attic territory was violated and Athens went to war. Later in 378 and twice in 377 
“Agesilaus entered and returned from Bocotia by the eastern passes over Mt. Cithaeron. When 
Cleombrotus failed to carry these passes in 376, the alternative proposed by his allies was not 
to force a way through by Creusis, but to go by sea to Creusis.** 

‘There are several examples of the manner in which an army could move from Central 
Greece to the Peloponnese without violating Attic territory. In 457 the Spartan army lay 
in Bocotia. Athens held Pagae and Megara; she picketed the passes over Mt. Gerania, and 
to cross the mountain elsewhere was not possible. The Spartans, therefore, fought the battle 
of Tanagra. Their prowess vindicated, they advanced into the Megarid (not into Attica), 
cut down the trees (probably between Pagae and Megara), and returned ‘ through Gerania 
and the Isthmus’, the Athenian pickets evidently abandoning their posts2°_ In 419 a Bocotian 
army of 11,000 men and 500 mounts entered and left the Peloponnese without touching Attic 
territory." In 971 after the battle of Leuctra, when the defeated Spartans withdrew from 
Bocotia via Creusis to Aegosthena, they met the army of Archidamus, which had come up 
from the Isthmus without entering Attica; their combined forces then withdrew from 
‘Acgosthena to Corinth.!? Thereafter, Epaminondas marched repeatedly with large armies 
from Boeotia into the Peloponnese without infringing Attic territory. 

‘A final example may be taken from the Chronicle of the Morea, 3259-3269 (ed. J. Schmitt). 
In the year 1258 the rival powers were the Prince of Achaea, William Villehardouin, whose 
realm extended to the Isthmus, and the Duke of Athens, ruler of Megaris, Attica and Central 
Greece. The Prince is the subject of the first three lines, and the Duke is 6 Meyas Kins. 
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Advancing from the Isthmus, the Prince of Achaea captured the Skala of Megara and the 
pass of Megara. He thus held the coastal route by the Scironian cliffs and the road through 
Gerania, The Duke of Athens evidently adopted a defensive position, protecting Attica and 
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the pass over Mt. Karidhi, The battle took place on Mt. Karidhi, the Prince was victorious, 
and the Duke retreated to Thebes. As Buchon observed, the Prince evidently held the area 
of the Vathikhéria; his intention was either to enter Boeotia or to swing tight via Villia into 
Attica, as Archidamus did in 431 B.c. The key points for the defence were the pass over Mt. 
Karidhi and the saddle of Mt. Patéras. It is at these two points that I noticed the post- 
classical, probably mediaeval, fortifications. Being single walls and not habitable forts, they 
were apparently field defences, and they were deliberately destroyed. It is a reasonable 
conjecture that they were built by the army of the Duke of Athens in 1258. The similar 
fortification between Mt, Karidhi and Ayios Vasilios may have been a second line of defence. 
The round tower and the pear-shaped cisterns may have been made by the army of the Prince 
of Achaea. 





D, THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE NORTHERN MEGARID 


The Road of the Towers was presumably used by peaceful travellers as well as by armies. 
In the Antonine Itinerary, for instance, the Roman road ran from Thespiae to Megara forty 
miles, and from Megara to Eleusis thirteen miles. The road Thespiae-Megara—Eleusis was 
thus more important than the road Thespiae-Eleutherae-Eleusis-Megara in the third century 
A. The distance given by the Itinerary is approximately correct for the Road of the Towers. 
Forty Roman miles are equivalent to just under sixty kilometres; and, if one measures the 
road from Thespiae via Kriekouki, Ayios Vasilios and the Vathikhéria to Megara, without 
allowing for twists and ascents, the distance is some fifty kilometres. The main road from 
north-west Greece via Creusis to Pagae and Megara, which figures in the Peutinger Table 
and the Anonymous of Ravenna, must also have used the Road of the Towers.® 

In the early history of Greece trade and intercourse between Central Greece and the 
Peloponnese were conducted more by land than by sea (Thuc. I 13. 5).* Thereby Corinth, 
the mistress of the Isthmus, rose to prosperity as a centre of exchange. The area north of the 
Isthmus was also important. In the Mycenaean period, when the great centres of power were 
in Bocotia and Argolis and when nobles travelled by chariot and humbler men used wagons, 
there must have been considerable traffic between Central Greece and the Peloponnese. 
In the Sub-Mycenaean period it is probable that Ionians controlled the Megarid. ‘Then 
the Dorians conquered and settled the Megarid to join hands with their kindred in Boeotia 
arid oust the Ionians from their control of the passage. The attempts of Athens to regain 
control of the passage by occupying Pagae and Megara, and by acquiring Eleutherae and 
Plataea, were generally opposed by the Peloponnesians and by the Bocotians. 

If we are correct in attributing commercial as well as military importance to the road 
through the centre of the Megarid, we should expect to find some indication of settlements 
on the route. Nowadays there are no settlements. I walked from Kriekowki to Ayioi 
Theddhoroi, the ancient Crommyon, without passing an inhabited house en route. The 
fields at Pltanos are worked by villagers from Ayioi Theédhoroi, those at Khani Dervéni and 
in the plain below by villagers from Megara, and those of the Vathikhéria and Ayios Vasilios 
by villagers from Villia. ‘The population is evidently concentrated in the towns to a greater 
degree than in antiquity, and in particular it is drawn towards the main route of modern 

2 An, in. od, Wessling 926; od. Cunte 49. Tab, Pat, route 79 (ed K. Miller, col, 565) gives the stations; Cra 
Siniceaad Parken per enn a lb ze faci Nia fa 5 
dnd 975,15 gives Athens-Bleurs-Megara-sthmus. In tis het of main road the strc Fars Creat 0 Baga must ae 


included the Road of the Towers, 
54° Even for a maritime state such as Athens transport by land was cheaper than transport by sea (Thue. VII 28,1). 
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times through Ayioi Theddhoroi, Megara, and north-west Attica, to which Villia looks for 
trade and intercourse. Another factor causing this shift of population is, as we shalll see, the 
pauperisation of the Northern Megarid through erosion and desiccation. 

"The burials at Pldtanos suggest that there was a settlement there in antiquity. The 
abundance of water made it an important place on the main route through Gerania. There 
are still extensive forests of pines, which are tapped for resin, and of firs on the upper slopes, 
which are cut for timber; these cover the southern flanks of Mt. Gerania. There is also 
grazing for goats and some sheep on the uplands of the mountain. In the modern adminis- 
trative division of Greece Platanos lies just in Corinthia, and it probably did so in the fifth 
century z.c. The central part of the Megarid, stretching from the watershed to the Saronic 
Gulf, belongs to Megara. It is peppered with whitewashed buildings, known as warntiptc, 
in which the grapes are trodden at vintage-time; they are deserted during the remainder of 
the year. In antiquity Tripodiscus was one of the xavpon of the Megarians (Thuc. IV 70. 1). 
Itis clear from the campaign of Brasidas in 424 3.0. that it lay at a strategic point on the main 
route between Corinth and Boeotia. Strabo states that in his time the market of Megara 
was at Tripodiscus (Strabo 394 fin.: xa8" 8 # viv dyopé téiv Meyépov xeirar). The choice 
of Tripodiscus as a commercial centre was probably due both to its position on the main 
route from Corinth to Boeotia and to its proximity to Pagae, an active port in Roman imperial 
times.#* The foundations of ancient buildings have been observed at the site of Tripodiscus, 
which I have not visited. 

‘The Northern Megarid is described by Pausanias (I 44. 4): 4 8° dpewh THis Meyapi8os 
iis Boworasv totiv Syopos, &v 4 Meyopetin Mayai wédis erépa & Alyéoteva dxiotmt. It 
is at first sight surprising that Pagae is reckoned as appertaining to the mountainous part of 
Megaris. But this is so in the modern division of Greece. For the deme of Villia includes 
Ano-Alepokhéri and Kéto-Alepokhéri, most of the Vathikhéria basin, and all the northern 
Megarid. This is indeed realistic. Kato-Alepokhéri is inhabited only when crops are 
being sown and reaped, and Ano-Alepokhéri is in a similar case, except that a few families 
stay all the year round. The fields of the two villages are worked by the people of Villia, 
some five hours distant by mule, the Villiotes being a hardy race of hillmen of Albanian 
descent. In antiquity the centres of population were on the coast at Aegosthena and Pagae, 
the two ports of the Halcyonic Gulf (Scylax 40). As Tripodiscus probably possessed the 
eastern slopes of Mt. Gerania, Pagae’s territory may have extended into the mountainous 
country eastwards. 

The ruins of Pagae are situated on a low, steep-sided ridge, which is separated from the 
sea by some 150 metres of level foreshore. To the west of the ridge a stream-bed cuts deep 
through its vailey and the foreshore to reach the sea. In its banks some twenty feet below the 
top there are sherds of the classical period. The banks are composed entirely of yellow silt, 
which has been washed down from the deeply eroded hillside of yellow flysch. From this 
fact one may conclude, with some assurance, that the present level foreshore has accumulated 
since classical times. ‘The walled site of the town encloses an area some 450 metres square, 
and the fortifications do not extend on to the level foreshore. When the Athenians fortified 
Pagae c. 460 3.c., the site was probably washed by the sea, and the harbour lay under the 
walls on the western side. The population must have been considerable; the people per- 
haps farmed some of the land south of the watershed. The sherds on the site and along the 
shore, as one walks north-eastwards, are mainly of the Roman period. 









The direct route fom Megara to Pagae, which the moder road fellows, pases well below Tripodisus, and it pre- 
sumably did so in ancient times. 
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The ancient cemetery of Pagac is said to be on a wooded knoll SSE. of Kato-Alepokhéri, 
high up the hillside but below the ridge. I did not visit it. On a ridge of yellow flysch (full 
of the fossil shells on which Pausanias (I 44. 9) commented) at a few minutes distance south- 
east of Ano-Alepokhéri a number of unlined shallow graves were opened some years ago by 
villagers. I picked up some pieces of late-sixth-century and of fifth-century pottery. The 
clay of some sherds was light buff in colour. It is probable, then, that there was at that time 
a settlement on the site of Ano-Alepokhéri. Between the springs of Ano-Alepokhéri and 
Pagae terracotta pipes ‘as thick as a man’ have been found by villagers; they evidently 
piped the water down to Pagac. I walked from Ano-Alepokhéri past the church of Ayia 
Soteira, where there used to be a spring and is now a well, to reach the ridge just above £ the 
Cliffs’ in one hour. On the lower part of the ridge, just before it meets the path running 
from Pagae to Psdtha, there are some thirty graves which were opened some years ago by 
villagers. The graves are rather small pits, dug in the yellow flysch and not lined with stone. 
The pottery from the graves is of the second half of the sixth century, including a fragment of 
the handle of a Laconian krater, and of the fifth, fourth, and third centuries ».c. The clay 
is neither Attic nor Corinthian, being generally redder than Attic or more buff than Corin 
thian. Below the ridge and near the path I picked up a worked piece of hard stone, which is 
probably a fragment of a pounder. Beside the path, as one descends towards Pagae, there 
are a few pieces of retaining wall and some sherds. There were perhaps some farmhouses at 
this place in antiquity. 

At Psatha it is probable that much of the narrow strip of foreshore has accumulated since 
the classical period; for it is composed of silt, and the precipitous and steep slopes, which 
enclose the bay on the landward side, have evidently been denuded by erosion. The little 
harbour of Psdtha is now a better one than anything KAto-Alepokhéri can offer. But Scylax, 
in describing this coast, mentioned only Pagae and Aegosthena. Inland of the foreshore, on 
the lowest declivities of the limestone, there are a number of small apertures in a limestone 
face, which gave access evidently (for I did not inspect them) into small caves or perhaps 
small rock-cut tombs. In the next bay Aegosthena is a strongly fortified site comparable in 
size to Pagae; its territory probably extended inland as far as the watershed. When one looks 
from Pagae or walks along the coast, the most conspicuous feature is Mt. Mitikas, a long ridge 
undulating like the vertebrae of a dog’s tail. This is doubtless the ancient Cynosoura, after 
which the fifth group of the early Dorian inhabitants of the Megarid were named Gynosoureis.%* 

On the inland sector, on the route from Ano-Alepokhéri to Tower F, when one reaches 
the low col leading into the large basin, there are the remains of a village of some seventy 
houses, which may belong to the eighteenth or nineteenth century. They look out to sea over 
Psatha. Crossing the col and turning towards the church Ayios Taxidrkhes, one comes to a 
cistern, beside which there is a capital of late Roman date and a plain monolithic column of 
greenish marble, 3 m. long and 0.40 m. in diameter. Just before one reaches Tower F, one 
walks beside a dry stream-bed. In its left bank the rubble under a shelf of rock has been 
carved out to make some eight chambers, squarish in shape, of which the sides in some cases, 
are ¢. 5 m. long and in other cases c. 7 m. long and the roofs are slightly domed. In one the 
original entry is extant, a small doorway cut in the hard-set rubble. In each chamber there 
are two and sometimes three small square niches in the side and back walls. In some a 
chimney has been added by breaking through the wall facing the stream-bed, alongside and 





"Plutarch, Grek Quin £7. Many ancient ad mater placenames f the Mega ae dsripine of patra 
fare or product Pogues Gesamyen Gchoo, igen, Patan, Waubise Dds, Gyacwura, Rovina Resvy 
ees inane mcr van ina on 
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above the original entry. ‘These were originally chamber-tombs, perhaps of Roman date or 
earlier. On the slopes round Tower F, and especially on the bluff between it and the large 
basin, and on the slopes round the other towers there are many remains of habitation: founda- 
tion walls of buildings, terrace walls for fields, and heaps of stones stacked more carefully 
than is usual in modern Greek agriculture. I picked up a few pieces of black-glaze potter 

‘There was evidently a settlement in ancient times near the basin of the Megalo Vathikhéri. 
‘The most likely situation for such a settlement is in the vicinity of the church Ayios Taxiarkhes. 

Following the track from the central part of the plain and ascending towards the cleft 
in Mt. Koréna, one sees on one’s left a number of walls, built for terracing fields where none 
are today, and the foundations of several buildings. They may be ancient, but I did not find 
any distinctive sherds. Proceeding towards Tower C, I noted on the ridge between the two 
basins the remains of a small hamlet of some twenty houses and a pear-shaped cistern. ‘This 
hamlet was probably occupied in the eighteenth or nineteenth century. 

Nowadays the area of the Vathikhéria is uninhabited and desolate. The chief reason 
is lack of water; for the area is dependent on cisterns, filled with rain-water, and most of 
them are decrepit. The question arises whether there was more water available at the time 
when the towers were built, the main road was in use, and there was a settlement near the 
large basin. The fiat bed of the basin (see Fic. 3) was evidently formed under a lake; and 
it is common in Karst limestone formations, of which this area is an example, that the sub- 
terranean katavétlres choke or clear themselves. At the time when there was a lake and the 
surrounding hillsides were less denuded of soil than they are today, there would have been 
good grazing for sheep. In late May 1953 two flocks of sheep were leaving the basin for lack 
of water. In antiquity Megara was famous for her wool; it is probable that the Megarid, 
and in particular this area, afforded extensive grazing for sheep. There are, moreover, two 
indications in ancient writers that there was a lake in the Megarid. 

During the two or three years before Aeschylus produced the Agamemnon the Athenians 
were in occupation of Pagae and Megara. They probably used the track leading from Attica 
through the Vathikhéria, and many Athenians were familiar with the countryside between 
Mt. Cithacron and Mt. Gerania. In the play, when the beacon-signal flashed from Mt. 
Cithaeron to the ‘ goat-traversed ’ mountain, which I take to be Mt, Gerania, the light shot, 
over the ‘ staring-eyed lake’. As one looks from the pass on the Cithacron ridge between 
Kriekouki and Ayios Vasilios, and again as one looks down from the pass on Mt. Karfdhi, the 
basin of Vathikhéria is on the direct line to Mt. Gerania; on the map, too, it is close to the 
line from Mt. Cithaeron to Mt. Gerania, The epithet ‘ staring-eyed ° is particularly appro- 
priate to the setting of the basin, The flat silt bed is roughly circular. It is surrounded by 
beetling crags and by steep slopes, which are still forested on the south side. The only 
possible alternative in the area between the two mountains is the swamp by Psdtha. Now 
it shows only a thin channel of open water. In antiquity the belt of foreshore was probably 
thinner, and the stare of the water in the swamp would have been offset by the great expanse 
of sea-water beside it. If Aeschylus’ words are to be taken as accurate, the * staring-eyed 
lake ’ can hardly have been anywhere else than in the basin of Megdlo Vathikhéri..? 





3 Aeschylus dg. goa: Auny 8° op Torn tomy sop. The word TopySims may be 4 deseritve epithet or 
4 place-name similar to those mentioned in the last note’ That the “goattravenca trounce i Me Ges eee 
robabie fr ilies on theline wwandy Me Arashnats, and in ine SGo hscpis mentony x heeled tg ae oe 

ronie Gulf, which ft the sage ofthe beaconagnal Kom Gerais to Apaenean Sek heat eae 
Gania to ihe Peloponnese may have been enpioged in he Sends Wasthacg Ne cartee Pie, inher 
fogged that Achy lake should We hensned a Lake Manton ox Fake Voalageete Bettas cme ea 
Of Geranay and the lvter wear f Mts Gerania so that nih op the Ln of ee Ree Ae Cohe Foe eeeh 
Ascuions sce PealreT 94% RE SCR (ahd tie) gph and RV S655 Peal sce a MS 
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In his Greek Question 59 Plutarch explains why the Megarians were called ‘ waggon- 
rollers’. Some pilgrims, travelling with their wives and children from the Peloponnese to 
Delphi, camped at Aigeiroi by the Lake (xotnuAlotnoay éy Alyeipois rape Thy Aluvny). 








Fic. 3.—Part oF THE LaKe-neD oF MrcALo 
ATHIKHORI AND THE BAY OF PSATHA, SEEN 
FROM THE East. 





There some Megarians set upon them and threw them and their waggons into the Lake. 
The direct carriageable route from the Peloponnese to Delphi passed, as we have seen, through 
Platanos, Tripodiscus, and the Vathikhéria. If they travelled slowly and passed by watering 
points, they would have gone from Tripodiscus to Ano-Alepokhéri and thence to the basin of 
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Megilo Vathikhéri. On this route the only place where there could have been a lake is 
in the basin of Megélo Vathikhéri (or in that of the Mikro Vathikhéri, which is much smaller 
and not visible except from its immediate vicinity). I suggest, therefore, that the name of the 
ancient settlement in this area was Aigeiroi and that it lay beside the staring-eyed Lake 
Gorgopis.%* 

The name Aigciroi is presumably the same as the alternative forms Aigeiros and Aigeit- 
oussa. Suidas, s.0. ‘Alyelpou Ok’ calls it 6voye méAews, Strabo 394 fin. a ywpiov Meyapixsy 
like Polichne, Nisaca and Tripodiscus; and Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v. ‘Atyapodcoc’ mons THis, 
Meyapi60s. The location of Aigeiros near Megilo Vathikhéri fits the passage in Strabo. 
For he cites the verses which, the Megarians claimed, once stood in the Homeric Catalogue: 


Alas 8° ix Eahaivos éyev vos & Te ToAiuns 
& 1 Alyapouoons Nioains re TpréSeov Te. 


This claim was advanced in the time of Solon or of Peisistratus, and it was directed against 
Athens. The areas, to which Athens might most reasonably lay claim and which the Meg- 
arians might attribute to the realm of Ajax, were the Central and the Northern Megarid, 
marching with Attica, As Nisaea and Tripodes lie in the southern and eastern parts of this 
area, Polichne may be identified with Pagae and Aigeiroussa with our site in the Northern 
‘Megarid. 

The only other mention of Aigeiros is in Book LVI of Theopompus’ Philippica.®” The 
fragments of this book concern the military operations of Philip of Macedon in the Pelo- 
ponnese after the battle of Chaeronea. He occupied Corinth and Thebes with garrisons. He 
could not count on the whole-hearted co-operation of Athens, and he had every reason to 
safeguard the direct route from Corinth to Thebes, which passed west of Attica. The 
speculation is tempting that the round tower F and the square tower Clay close to the ancient 
Aigeiros and were built and garrisoned by Macedonians. 

N. G. L. Hammoxp 


APPENDIX: THE POSITION OF ELEUTHERAE AND OENOE 


The general line of demarcation between Boeotia and its southern neighbours, Megaris 
and Attica, was formed by the long range of Mt. Cithaeron (Paus. I 38.8, 44.6). As the range 
west of the Plataea pass is hard to traverse, it probably constituted the actual boundary in the 
fifth and fourth centuries p.c. Aegosthena, being a considerable city, as its ruins testify, 
evidently possessed the valley running inland to the watershed; its territory then extended 
Just east of Ayios Vasilios. On the north-east its territory marched with that of Plataea. 
‘The identification of the ancient place-names, which belong to the area east of Plataca and 
Ayios Vasilios, is much disputed. 


3 Other locations have been suggested (of. W. R. Halliday, Pac's Grek Quiton 219). Neat Lake Vouliagmsént 
there ae remains ofa very small vilage, and t may have been poate to seach Sy ees fro Vices ae 
But ict off the outeto Dug and fom arly vines this area was Corinthian and no Magarin. "The Eats Migealogt 
‘near a coastal route, but this route was probably impracticable fr a waggon, ‘A suppoted lake net Parse end tae 
es ae TG cea Fae et er Ae faring Agcy bs 2 gcemame), Taken oer acs 
were opis’, the most famous being at Corinth (Cratinat in Henyeh.2.*Fooyawe!). ‘The passage i Eoen 
‘Megn 984, 92 relers probabiyto three ot more lakes Range ai eT? ig 
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Pausanias IX 2. 1-2 describes the road from Plataea to Eleutherae, As he says he passed 
the ruins of Hysiae and Erythrae on his right, he kept north of the Cithaeron range, until he 
came to the exit of the pass of Dryoscephalae. There, where the modern road runs, he crossed 
the range to Eleutherae, which he describes as ‘ built a little above the plain beside Mt. 
Cithaeron ’ (I 8. 9). He places Eleutherae on the southern flank of Mt. Cithaeron, and his 
description of the ruins of the town-wall and of their location suits the site known as Gyphto- 
kastro. In the fourth century, when Eleutherae was included in Attica, Chabrias guarded 
the road towards Boeotia through Eleutherae (Xen. HG V 4. 14: Thy 81° "EAevbepésv 656v), 
while Cleombrotus ascended Mt. Cithaeron by the road leading to Plataea. ‘The road 
through Eleutherae” is evidently the road over the Dryoscephalae (Thuc. III 2g. 1), and 
the most important ruins on it lie at Gyphtokastro. I therefore identify Gyphtokastro as 
Eleutherae and not as Panactum, which is the identification proposed by U. Kahrstedt, 
AM LVII (1932), 8 £. 

Pausanias I 38. 8 states that the territory of Plataea marched with that of Athens, when 
Attica included Eleutherae. He is, however, speaking of his own time, when Hysiae and 
Erythrae were in ruins and their territories were included in the Platacis. Then Platacis 
and the territory of Eleutherae were contiguous. But in the late sixth century, when Hysiae 
was a living state, Hysiae and Oenoe were the most distant demes of Attica (Hdt. V 74), 
and Hysiae was a neighbour of Plataea (Hdt. VI 108. 6; of. IX 15. 3). Hysiae lay on the 
northern flank of Mt. Cithaeron (Hdt. IX 25. 3), and it was recovered by Bocotia before the 
battle of Plataea. The position of Hysiac and Erythrae on the north side of the Cithaeron 
range between Plataea and the pass of Dryoscephalae is apparent also in the narrative of 
the escape from Plataea in 428 ».c. (Thuc. III 24). 

Oenoe, mentioned with Hysiae as the other most distant deme, which the Boeotians 
attacked first (Hat. V 74), should lie near Hysiae; indeed, Oenoe and Hysiae were probably 
contiguous. Further, the territory of Oenoe was contiguous with that of Eleutherae (Euripides 
fr. 179; Strabo 375; Harpocration s.v.). Oenoe should therefore be located in the triangle 
formed by Plataea, Ayios Vasilis, and Eleutherae. As there is no room for such a ‘ deme? 
in addition to Hysiae and Erythrae between Plataea and Eleutherae on the north side of 
Mt. Githaeron, it follows that we should place Oenoe south of Mt. Cithaeron and south-west 
of Eleutherae; for the territory of Eleutherae doubtless included the small plain south and 

_ South-east of Gyphtokastro. In other words, Oenoe should be placed where the modern 
Villia stands (see ric. 1). This area is rich in the vineyards from which Oenoe presumably 
took its name. The abundance of water and the adjacent fields leave no doubt that the dis- 
trict was inhabited in antiquity, although the remains of an ancient town are lacking (¢. 
Leake NG IT 408, whose suggestion of ‘ Isus’ as the ancient name is based on a corrupt 
reading in Strabo 405). This location places Oenoe close to the main road from Athens to 
Thebes via Eleutherae, so that the murder of Androgeos in the vicinity of Oenoe is intelligible 
(DS. IV 60. 5). 7 

Strabo 411-412 places Plataea on the borders of Attica and Megaris (' Megaris’ being 
emended by many scholars to ‘ Boeotia ’, needlessly because Strabo is talking of a road to 
Athens and Megara). Now the part of Attica which Strabo considered to be adjacent both 
to the Megarid and to Plataea is not Eleutherae, which, he goes on to remark, was disputed 
between Attica and Boeotia. The Attic deme in question must then be placed in the vicinity 
of Villia, and I believe it was the deme of Oenoe. : 2 

Ocnoe was contiguous not only with Platacis and Megaris but also with Boeotia; 
for Thucydides (II 18. 1, VIII g8. 2) places Oenoe on the border between Attica and 
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Bocotia.® As we have seen above, this location of Oenoe fits the invasion by Archidamus in 
431 B.C. It also fits the situation in 411 2.c. For the Corinthians came by the route which we 
have called the Road of Towers to attack Oenoe; and the garrison of Oenoe had cut off a party 
‘of men who had withdrawn from Decelea through north Attica, in order to return to the Pelo- 
ponnese, That the Peloponnesian communications with Decelea ran through north Attica 
is probable; for the direct route from Megara to Decelea was exposed to attacks from forces 
stationed at Eleusis and Athens. 

The eastern fronticr of the Megarid with Attica probably ran from some point between 
Ayios Vasilios and Villia southwards along the ridge of Mt. Patéras; for the long valleys east 
of Mt. Patéras face into Attica, and their timber, still burnt for charcoal, was important to 
Attica, From Mt. Patéras the watershed is again the boundary until the spurs of Mt. Kérata 
reach the Saronic Gulf (IG? II 204 and Kahrstedt, loc. cit.). Thus, when Cleombrotus 
marched along the Road of Towers to Ayios Vasilios and took the pass of Plataea over Mt. 
Cithaeron, he passed alongside the frontier of Attica (Xenophon HG V 4.19: Topiévtes tiv 
*Arnusiy). The most recent discussion of Oenoe’s position is by W. P. Wallace in Phoenix, 
Suppl. Vol. I (1952), 80 f. 


4 The Boeotian town, whose territory marched with that of Oenoe, was probably Hiysiac. | Oenoe was thus contiguous 
with Aegesthena, Plataca, lysine, and Eleutherae. In the civil divisions of today Vili is contiguous with Porto Yermend, 
Flataa Kris, and Masi (ce the map ced at the snd of poe above) a Kio XI (lot) 498. Beloch denied 
Gyphtokastro with Panactum, Fleutherae with Myupols, which lies east of Gyphiokastro, and Oenoe with a sitet the 
south on the edge ofthe Blesinian plain; in addidon, he made the territory of Eleutherac contiguous with the Megara, 
Hs arguments are not convincing, ad his conclusions seem to be imposible; for Thueydides (V 3.5, and IT 18. 1) placed 
both Banactum and Oenoe on the Bocatisn border. This is inconceivable ifthe teritory of Hlentherae marched with 
Megat fori Eletherac was Ate, Boon ad no aces 0 Qenoe, an, Bleuhera was Bocotin,Fanastm vat not 
onthe border of Aten at all “The sbgeson made by Leake, NG Uf 408, tat the Megatan town Ercnci (Das. 144.8) 
might be placed at Koundota, scems to me improbable on geographical grounds. 











EXCAVATION ON THE KOFINA RIDGE, CHIOS 


(pares 6-15) 


ForeworD 


Tue School's decision to undertake work in the island of Chios was made possible by the 
generosity of an anonymous donor. The work was placed under my direction, and in the 
first year (1952) excavations were carried out on a limited scale during three weeks of June on 
the Kofina ridge in Chios town, while soundings were made on an Early Bronze Age site at 
Emporio near Pyrgi on the south coast of the island, where work has since continued. 

The site of Kofind was chosen because Archaic sherds on the surface raised a hope that it 
might be possible to uncover something of the Archaic city there. As it turned out, the Kofina 
area was on the very edge of the ancient city, as of the modern town. The excavations at 
Kofina were begun by myself, assisted by Mr. J. K. Anderson, and after the first ten days they 
were continued and completed by Mr. Anderson and Mr. R. V. Nicholls. The results of the 
excavations are here published in fall by Mr. Anderson.* 





M. S. F. Hoop 
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‘The ancient city of Chios lies below the modern town; 1 but its inaccessibility does not 
preclude all knowledge of its shape and its buildings. The position of the ancient gravefields 
surrounding the city can be determined, while surface observation and limited excavations 
inside and on the fringes of the city have also contributed information. More can and will be 
learnt by further excavation and the record of chance finds.* The evidence of inscriptions is 
not of great value, as it does not afford the relevant topographical information, apart from the 
names of sanctuaries and buildings in Chios. Hardly any inscriptions have been found in sifu, 
and many now in Chios have been carried from ancient Erythrae on the coast opposite for use 
as building material. The shape of the modern town is deceptive. The northern arm of the 
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harbour, formed by the mediaeval Kastro, is wholly artificial. In fact, the Kastro probably 
‘occupies the position of much of the ancient harbour, and the southern part of the modern 
harbour region was outside the ancient city. But within the Kastro itself Roman buildings 
and walls have been discovered ; therefore much of its foundation earth must have accumulated 
in antiquity, no doubt as silt from what is now the stream Kaloplytes, which may have run 
into the south side of the ancient harbour. What must have been distinct hills have also been 
levelled, notably Palaiokastro and Bounaki; while earthquakes, silting of streams, and the gen- 
eral subsidence of the land in this part of the Aegean since antiquity have changed the coast-line 
to north and south. 

To review first the work done within the ancient city. The earliest serious excavations 
were conducted on the south slopes of Palaiokastro by Fustel de Coulanges in 1845.5 He 
uncovered an ashlar wall with courses of irregular height which ran over 200 m. before turning 
N.E. (For approximate position see (7) on Plan I, taken from map in RE s.v. ‘ Chios’ 
2299.) The stone he describes as that quarried from Thymiana in the island; the upper 
blocks were clamped. The wall had survived 3-10 m. high and was 1-18 m. thick with a socle 
projecting 1 m, on the south side: it has now disappeared, with Palaiokastro. He thought it 
had been revetted with marble plaques 0-16 m. thick, fragments of which he found, and for 
which the face of the wall bore a projecting ledge. The small Doric columns and half-columns 
which he found suggested to him a stoa opposite the harbour. Aeneas Tacticus describes part 
of Chios town in the course of a monitory account of its betrayal. He speaks of the dockyard, 
its adjoining stoa, and the tower next to it in which the magistrates lived; and this complex 
‘may well lie in the vicinity of the Palaiokastro excavations. Strabo says that there was a naval , 
station (vovora®yos) for eighty ships there.” It seems likely that the ancient market and har- 
bour area was called Emporion, as it was in later times. Behind Palaiokastro on the Kofina 
ridge the recent excavations, which are reported in the following pages, suggested that the area 
‘was on the edge of the ancient city, with scattered occupation down to the end of the Hellenistic 
period, followed only by graves. S.W. of this at H. Nikolaos a number of inscriptions and 
architectural members indicate a shrine in the vicinity,* and a stone frieze of masks suggests 
the theatre,® though nearby tombs show that the church itself must be on the edge of or outside 
the ancient city. Between the church and Bounaki, just west of the French Convent School, 
the digging of foundations disturbed levels with pottery of various periods, and fourth century 
sherds can be picked up near by. West of Bounaki, now a public garden, by the church of H. 
Iakobos, Kourouniotes recovered red figure and archaic Chiot ‘ Naucratite’ pottery, no doubt 
from an occupation site, as well as a Roman or Byzantine mosaic.!° Earlier digging there had 
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revealed walls and two lidded monolith sarcophagi# containing bones, glass vases, and frag- 
mentary gold leaves from crowns: the burials were Roman or Christian, as was a small grave 
yelief found near by. A little to the north-east the place-name Serapeio and an inscription to 
Sarapis found in the town suggest the site of a Sarapeion.!* At Taxiarches (1) Stephanou in 
1953 cleared a votive deposit from a Demeter sanctuary including Hellenistic and earlier 
pottery and figurines. Chiot kermoi and an inscribed loom-weight identify the deity.** 

‘or the limits of the city on the north there is the evidence of the recent Kofind excava- 
tions. ‘The concentration of sherds on the surface in this area and to the south above the stream- 
bed Kaloplytes, S.W. of Bounaki, ends on the well-defined lines indicated on the plan. These 
lines correspond to boundaries for the ancient city by nature not unsuitable, and beyond them 
begin the cemeteries dealt with below. No certain trace of the city walls has been recovered so 
far, The size and construction of the wall found on Palaiokastro by Fustel de Coulanges show 
thatit can be no part ofa city wall. Zolotas * records the finding of similar stretches of wall at 
the northernmost part of the present Bounaki, at H. Nikolaos running towards Tourloti, and in 
the southern part of the town; they may be peribolos walls, but hardly the walls surrounding 
the city. Walls found south of Bounaki are both stronger and better placed, but their de- 
scription and lack of any accompanying evidence which may have been found leave their date 
and purpose uncertain, Without this evidence it is difficult to accept Zolotas’ reconstruction 
of the city wall line, and the records of buildings and graves on which the present account is 
based seem probably more reliable than that of isolated stretches of unidentifiable wall. 
Vitruvius 15 implies that the sea ran at the foot of the walls. In 426-5 a suspicious Athens made 
the Chians pull down their ‘ new wall’; what this replaced, strengthened, or preceded we 
cannot guess. Pliny 2" records an anecdote about Cicero as a tourist before the walls saying 
that he would have marvelled more had they been made of Tiburtine stone—a remark in 
which no great subtlety should be read. An inscription tells us that Attalus I had apportioned 
revenue for the building of the walls.1* 

‘The immediately encircling groups of graves (the remoter cemeteries are ignored in this 
account) confirm and complete our knowledge of the general outlines of the ancient city. In 
the S.E. at (2) numerous tile graves appear in the banks at the roadside, and associated pottery 
dates back to the fourth century. To the north and east in the Mezaria ® area of the old Turkish 
cemetery, Hellenistic and Roman graves were disturbed in building operations.*° To the 
‘west again at Atsiki similar graves have been found in the same way. At (4) the lid of a plain 
stone sarcophagus of the Christian era still lies beside the road, and at Hypapanti (3) in 1952 
four tombs yielded a stone alabastron, a bronze mirror, and other metal and clay offerings. 
Even while this article is being written, further tombs have been discovered in the course of 
building operations and cleared by Stephanou immediately south of the Cathedral; dating 
from the Hellenistic period and later, they have yielded gold jewellery, fragments of fine gold 

24 One such now serves as 4 water tank in Bounaki gardens. 
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wire mesh, a bronze mirror wrapped in cloth, some of which adheres, and pottery. Beyond 
the Khoremi estate, at Rizari (5), Kondoleon in 1952 excavated graves and recovered pottery 
of the subgeometric and archaic periods, the first of this date to come to light so near the ancient 
City! To the N.W. at (6) what may have been a rock-cut chamber tomb is visible above the 
South bank of the stream-bed. Further N.W. on Tourloti hill Fustel de Coulanges ** noted 
yock-cut tombs and ancient walls, and Kourouniotes clay sarcophagus fragments.%*. The 
graves by H. Nikolaos and at Kofina complete our knowledge of the cemeteries on the 
Enmediate periphery of Chios. It is noteworthy that the earliest and richest of them lay to the 
south of the city. 

"The boundary of the ancitnt city would then seem to run, at the north, from the sea at a 
point little north of the Kastro, no doubt on or above the south bank of the stream which 
Emerges there, west across and probably embracing most of the Kofind ridge, S.W. to the 
Slopes facing Tourloti hill, S.E. thence above the stream-bed Kaloplytes, and back to the sea 
Somewhere in the southern half of the modern harbour. The ancient harbour is in part 
occupied now by the Kastro, and the sea no doubt once ran near the foot of Palaiokastro and 
Bounaki. Some important buildings in the town can be approximately located. Of con- 
tractions and expansions of the city limits in antiquity nothing can be even guessed at this stage, 
and of the outlines sketched here all we can say is that they seem to be of pre-Byzantine times, in 
which cemeteries would normally lie outside and public buildings inside the main city area, 
‘There isnoancientrecord of the city possessing an acropolis in the usual sense of the word.** Its 
limits seem to have followed naturally suitable features embracing two or three low hills; but 
it is noteworthy that on the continuation of the Kofina ridge to the west a fragment of a grave 
relief has been picked up, and the hill seems otherwise devoid of ancient remains and pottery, 
though it would seem to demand inclusion in any circuit. It must remain uncertain at what 
date Chios, whose wealth lay in her ships and fields, first became a walled and fortified city, 
‘and even whether the short-lived ‘new wall’ mentioned by Thucydides may not have been 
‘also her first. Further observation of chance finds may help to complete the picture, and ensure 
that the evidence preserved of earlier sporadic digging is not wasted. 
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‘The small coastal plain in which the city of Chios is built is closed on the north by a low 
ridge, or rather spur of the main hills to the west (PLAN 1, 716. 1). This ridge extends about 
half-a mile from east to west at its west, or inland, end is a small round hill about two hundred 
feet high, on top of which is'a modern church or chapel. This hill is planted with olives; not 
a single ancient sherd is to be found among the terrace walls which buttress its sides. At its 
cast end, which is covered with modern houses, the ridge falls away to the sea, a short way 
north of the Kastro, or mediaeval walled town of Chios. It is rather less than a hundred feet 
high for most of its length; the north and south sides are steep, almost precipitous, and below 
them are the stony beds of winter torrents. The top is a narrow table-land or plateau, ex- 
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tending for about a hundred yards north and south and five hundred east and west. Along the 
southern edge of this plateau runs a modern road, leading north-westwards out of Chios town; 
upon the level ground north of the road are several small detached houses and a church of the 
Holy Trinity, which gives the district its name of “Aytc: TpidSc. Apart from these buildings 
the ground is fairly open, though planted with almond, olive, and fig trees where the depth of 
the soil permits. (On the top of the eastern part the native limestone is covered by only some 
eighteen inches of soil, though there are many pits and trenches cut into the soft rock.) ‘The 
eastern quarter of the plateau is separated from the rest by a very slight depression or saddle; 
ast of this, Archaic and Classical sherds had been found on the surface at different times by 
Dr. P. Argenti and Mr. J. M. Cook; west of the saddle the surface pottery is mostly Hellenistic 
and Roman, and the western half of the ridge, including the small hill already mentioned, is 
entirely without ancient remains. 

This seems to be the only place in the neighbourhood of Chios town where Archaic pottery 
is to be found on the surface. It was therefore resolved to investigate the ridge, although 
hopes of finding any very spectacular early remains were slight, as the soil was shallow and the 
surface covered with sherds of all periods, Hellenistic, Roman, mediaeval, and modern. 
Moreover, it was maintained by the local peasants, who had discovered graves while digging in 
the fields, that the area had been used as a cemetery by the Genoese. (In this they were 
wrong; the cemetery proved to be about a millennium and a halfearlier.) But this area seemed 
to offer the only hope of learning anything about the earliest city of Chios.2° 

Most of the digging was done in the comparatively smalll area at the cast end of the plateau 
where archaic sherds were numerous. This is divided into two by a march wall between two 
farms, which runs east and west. A trial trench (Gon Plan II: mG. 2) to the south of the wall 
found bedrock under only eighteen inches of confused soil containing fragments of pottery of all 
periods from the sixth century 8.c.** to the present. 


Trench A (x16. 4). 

North of the wall we were more fortunate. About five metres north of the wall and in the 
centre of the area chosen for excavation we found, under a layer of disturbed earth varying in 
depth from a quarter to half a metre, a deposit of red earth, probably decayed brickwork, 
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about half a metre deep, resting on the bedrock; this red earth was rich in pottery of the late 
seventh century (nos. 1-43 below). It was not, however, deep enough to have escaped later 
disturbance and was limited in extent, the extreme dimensions of the deposit which we un- 
covered being about five metres by three and a half. It sealed a small shallow pit (A on Plan 
TIL: mic. 3) whose contents were purely archaic; they included one scrap of Corinthian 
pottery painted in the Transitional style (no. 4). ‘To the north of the red earth were foundations 
of two walls made of large stones, running roughly north and south: the eastern one presented 
to the west a face two courses high in a rough polygonal style; it backed against the red earth, 
and sherds found between the stones suggest that it was built during the late seventh century. 
‘The western wall was lower and less well built: it seemed to belong to the sixth century, as did 
the potsherds (nos. 44-50) found in the space between the walls. ‘They were more sheltered 
and therefore rather more complete than those from the red earth. 

‘The whole area had been much disturbed by Late Hellenistic graves (Graves 5-8) and by a 
pit dug in modern times, perhaps for a fruit tree (B). 

Over the southern part of the red earth a rather flimsy wall had been built in or after the 
Antonine period (the fragment of a lamp, no. 359, was found under it) and there were two more 
modern pits (C, C). The shallowness of the soil to the south gave little hope of profit in this 
direction. West of the red earth was a solid structure made of large stones presenting a rough 
face four courses high on the north side; this did not continue westwards, as was proved by a 
small trench opened to the west, which afforded nothing but two feet of confused earth con- 
taining Roman and’ Hellenistic sherds. Between the stones of this structure there were very 
few sherds and none that could be certainly dated ; it was probably built, as the similar structure 
to the cast of the red earth seems to have been, in the late archaic period. Their purpose is 
uncertain; they are short and not continuous; perhaps they were intended to support oil 
presses or other heavy machinery. 

North of and partly cut by this stony foundation was a large pit (D on Plan III: m1. ) 
fall of dark earth; none of the sherds from it (and there were very few) were necessarily later 
than the Archaic period. A Late Hellenistic grave (Tomb g) had been made against the north 
face of the stony foundation. 

On the east side the red earth was bounded by a narrow cutting in the rock (Eon Plan III: 
HG. 3), probably a foundation trench which had been robbed in the Early Hellenistic perio 
it contained a few Early Hellenistic sherds and some scattered stones at its south end. 

Separated from this by a narrow tongue of rock was a large rectangular pit (F on Plan III: 
HIG. 3), measuring 5-5 m. north and south by 3-25 m. east and west. The south end was cut to 
a depth of 0-75 m. in the rock and filled by a substructure of rough stones, four to five courses 
high and about a metre broad from north to south. It nowhere rose above the level of the 
bedrock around the pit in which it stood; on the north side it presented a face in a rough 
polygonal style. North of this the floor of the pit sloped regularly upward like that of a swim- 
ming-bath, the north end being at the same level as the surrounding rock. The pit had been 
filled in with a great quantity of small loose stones; the pottery found among them (nos. 
57-113) suggests that a pile of material collected during the Late Archaic period was finally 
shovelled into position at the end of the fifth century. ‘Two Late Hellenistic graves (Tombs 
3 and 4) had been dug into the north end of the stony pit. Farther east was a second smaller 
stony pit (G on Plan IIT: r16. 3), which we did not excavate fully: it seemed to have been 
filled in at the same time as the first. 

I cannot imagine the purpose of these pits and the substructure at the south end of the big 
one. 
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Less than a metre to the south of the south-east corner of the larger stony pit was a circular 


shaft (H on Plan III: 116. 3), two and a half metres in diameter and four and a half deep. 
Perhaps it was intended to be a well, but it would appear from an examination of wells on either 


KOFINA: SECTIONS OF TRENCHES AgB 


cast 








slope of the ridge that the diggers must have sunk their shaft for at least another hundred feet 
before reaching water. A cistern should have been lined with plaster; moreover, the shaft 
shows no sign of widening. It is very unlikely that it was dug as a rubbish pit. I have called it 
‘ the well’. Rubbish began to accumulate in the bottom about 325 3.c., and the well was 
finally filled in about the middle of the third century. Its contents are stratified in three layers 
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(nos. 114-37, 138-87, and 188-313). ‘Two Late Hellenistic graves (Tombs 1 and 2) were later 
dug above the well. 


Trench B (s1G. 4). 


A second large trench was dug cight metres west of the western edge of the trench just 
described. At the south end bedrock was found under about half a metre of soil; a shallow 
pit (Jon Plan III: mic. 3) in the south-cast corner contained nothing of interest. Two and a 
half' metres from the south end of the pit was a cutting in the rock (K on Plan III: mc. 3) 
running cast and west; this had been either dug or re-opened in the Middle Ages, as it con- 
tained green-glazed sherds with sgrafito decoration. A small trench (L on Plan III: mio. 3) 
opened farther west showed that it did not extend very far (the line shown in the plan of this 
small trench represents a shallow unevenness in the rock). North of this cutting, and separated 
from it by a narrow tongue of rock, was a Late Hellenistic grave (Grave 12). Directly north of 
this the rock lay under about half'a metre of confused soil; at the north end of the trench was a 
shallow cutting (M on Plan III: ric. 3) containing Early Hellenistic sherds and meeting at 
right angles a short stretch of foundation, under which another Early Hellenistic sherd was 
found, In the area enclosed by the foundation and the cutting was a Late Hellenistic tomb 
(Grave 11). 

On the eastern side of the trench were three superimposed pits (see section 3 and plan). 
The lowest (N) was filled with large stones and contained pottery of the late Archaic period 
(nos. 51-6). Above the southern end of this was a shallow circular pit (P), full of small stones 
and containing a few Late Hellenistic sherds; finally, a large deep pit (Q) had been cut into 
both in modern times. (It is not quite clear whether the southern extension of Q, visible on the 
section, is not in fact a fourth still later pit.) 

In the extreme north-east comer of the trench was another Late Hellenistic grave (Grave 
10). 


Trench C. 

This trench, twenty metres north of Trench B, was cut through the bank, which here rises 
above the eastern side of the saddle, in order to determine whether any sort of defensive work 
had been raised along this line in antiquity. No wall was found, but there were a number of 
loose stones which might have been the backing for a terrace (their representation in the plan is 
slightly misleading—those in the fill of Grave 15 were no smaller than those outside; ‘they. are 
shown smaller in order to make the limits of the grave clear). The stones were quite loose and 
did not present any face; no more stones were visible in the cutting of the south-west side of 
the trench, The trench contained four graves of the early Imperial period (Graves 13-16). 


Further trial trenches were opened to the north-west, north-east, and west. The soil was 
found to be deeper (over two metres), but the scraps of pottery (including a fine collection of 
bowls from Turkish chibouks) showed that it had accumulated in modern times. One more 
grave (Grave 17) was found about fifty metres north-west of Trench C. 

Study of the pottery suggests that occupation of the area began about 625 p.c. and con- 
tinued till about 250 3.c. It was never dense, and from the quality of the objects found 
(especially the great quantities of wine amphorae and coarse basins), was mainly either domestic 
or industrial.’ One object from the well (the tile no. 371) certainly came from a shrine, and 
several others (the kernoi nos. 129-0, the whiteslipped drinking cups mos. 133-4, 168-73, 
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224-6, the miniature lamps nos. 137, 180, 268-9) may have had a religious use, either in ritual 
or as votives. But the rubbish in the well may have been collected from a wide area—perhaps 
not even from Kofind ridge. The mere fact that the area was later used as a cemetery tells 
against its ever having been an important quarter of the town or the site of an important 
temple, 

From about 250 3.c. till after 100 B.c. the area seems to have been vacant, though there 
must have been houses near by, as a good deal of pottery (fragments of ‘ Megarian ° bowls, etc.) 
was dropped on the surface. Later (during the first century 2.c.) it became a cemetery, and 
probably a road ran out of the city north-westwards along the ridge, as it does to-day, though no 
trace of the ancient road was found during the excavation. 

A catalogue of the finds follows. ‘This is continuously numbered, but divided into groups 
according to the contexts in which the various objects were found. Since the whole interest 
of the excavation lies in this series of groups, only a few selected sections of trenches, showing 
the relation of these groups to each other, have been published. YiGs. 5-10, 12-23, pp. 173-182. 


Last oF Deposrrs 


I. Red Earth in Trench A, nos. 1-43. 
IL. Deposit between the Two Walls at North End of Trench A, nos. 44-50. 
II. Lower Stony Pit (N) in Trench B, nos. 51-6, 
IV. Large Stony Pit (F) in Trench A, nos. 57-113. 
V. Lowest Level of Well (H) in Trench A, nos. 114-37. 
VI. Second Level of Well (H) in Trench A, nos. 138-88. 
VII. Top of Well (H) in Trench A, nos. 189-313. 
VIL. The Grave Groups, nos. 314-54. 
IX. Later Disturbed Levels, nos. 355-74. 


I. THE RED EARTH DEPOSIT IN TRENCH A 


Although occasional Archaic sherds were scattered over the whole eastern part of the area 
of excavation, the only heavy concentration was in the thick patch of red earth in trench A. 
Even here (the depth of soil being slight) later grave-digging and building and agriculture had 
disturbed the Archaic deposit, which survived pure only where the unevenness of the under- 
lying rock afforded some protection, and in the small pit in the middle of the trench. A de- 
scription of the pottery from this area follows. 


Cmor Fins Ware 


Fragments of Nar chai were exceedingly merous. Bat most of hem were decorated only with single 
subegsomette" patter, chen rather carly exceed. “They come fom entamy Reassale deans 
chau the fla oe (white ip of good quality imide ado imide Conpleey gees epee Weseeerewteg 
‘geal spd varying in colour fom brown to back; various patcrs paited ow ep Suciao. Become ct Oe ook 
cio hee call seen to have been manly i he handle snes PE Raghesta he dome oe 

frente 6. “Te onlyRgured pace ofa chalice." Ligntorows clay” Whip tie aed gut Tee lack, with 
‘wo Rorgetal lines snd part ofa lets in white paint," Outide,on the ager agent atte Say Bink aera 
ating with dos then batlement meander becren ne line, then part of he shale ofa nsec esol penne Ta 
Gn the'smaleragment a goat head Gutne painting what chin" for sei tpn ad Mae aes 
‘xcavaiion at Kato Phang, compare Bd 28k, Bt sy 

cfg. Iwo rials ge omer 

w-browa cay. | White slip on outside, “Black sass. («) comes fom the neck: gullochepattera, (8) i om 

the ahoulder? black tongues; wing and pert body of) Daal ecaeds  MECK? eullothe pattern. (6) i fo 
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CorinTHIAN 
A SENTES;, Fragment fom a anal cote vase, probably an oinochoe, 
’shead and forequarters. Dot and circle rosette ‘work of the Transitional period. 
Ruopran 


EEA papas woe, Dv om 
ES Ea aE RO pet Red de, Thx a dec buon 
eg ST Sor raced geet genon, elses, isan oat 
Se es et ears Cah eres pe af gE 
I ea ie ee AS Scent oe la a at 
Poa es ee paren 
ent hdemameatinra! 
dim At” ug ya opie ye of stage ith in pen Cla le 
vi ee ia a Pa PEPA Ee oo tne i in 
aired "ingest ata 
Sng ip tt ld ane Nk hn 
8. pare 6. Part of flor of plate, ” matt 
igh a Cah ate adie nh pt Tae of a 
waren tal de "Tain Ss red ts in 
cup of the lotus and the buds. a ve 











Saxmax(?) 
figivbrods clay. Set brown glace, inode comply Ped, “ Stef Lamb * publishes a similar piece from Kato 
Phana and suggests that there bow, which are certainly not 
No othe? imported pieces were found in the red earth. The great number of * Naucratite’ 
sherds found and the rarity of other fabrics furnish additional proof that Chios was the home 
of this ware and that the Chiots were well pleased with it. 
‘The Corinthian and Rhodian fragments fix the date of the deposit in the Early Corinthian 
period. 
‘The remaining pieces shown on Pare 6 were found scattered about the site, and some are 
certainly later in date. But since their contexts are of no chronological significance they may 
be described here for the sake of convenience. 


puare 6. Fragment of rim of small shallow bowl. D. «. 012 
febrovwn clay. White slip inside and out. The rim covered with black glaze upon which are painted small white 


‘hay be Samian.!* 





rere Tiare 6, Fragment of chalice rim. q at 
ight-brovmn clay. White sip inside and out. Inside leaf and lotus (part of one petal only preserved) painted in 
‘wbite upon back glaze. "Outside, plain except for a row of small black reetangles between two fine black lines 
Just below the rim. Midesitth century. 
3a. nears 6,, Fragments from the shoulders of oinochoa 
(pleat aerate) and (ar ast Gres with white sip on ight brown clay; they may have been made 
jn Chios, but Tam not cain, 
35. var 6. Fragment of shoulder of small oinochoe. ; ay. 
Elguetrown clay. White sip. Meander round neck, Shoulder black with reserved panel containing lion's head 
and ‘cegwhee fling ommanent "Des ced. -Lion dram na very ir tle were found at Navas 
rg riave 6. Fragment of id, 'D.. 016. 
Ufguetrown clay.” Thin white slip on outside, Painted seale pattern with large Black dot, Clazomenian. Sixth 
century 
“yg: riare 6. Fragment of rim of bird bowl. ; 
surface find, the only piece of a bird bowl fom the whole excavation. Clearly the Chiots preferred their own 
chalices 
Hciice genuylopiag den," Rel cy, upped. Inds eu kes wit ed, and wht, ncn 
3 foot, gently sloping sides. unlipped. Inside, three concentric circles white, red, and whit, in centre 
of Noor then's ting of wht blobs, each masked with a red 3, then concentric cree, white, red, and white. Outside 
plain. Probably not Chian. Sixth century ()- 

















¥ BSA XXXV 16, fig. 12, 8. See Technau, AM LIV 14, and Beilage 5, nos. 2, 7, and 6. 
3 Eg. JHS XLIV, pl 12, nos. 3 and 4. 
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Laroe Vases From THE Rep Earra 


‘The red earth deposit contained numerous fragments of large vases made of a light-brown 
gritty clay and covered on the outside with a thick white slip of good quality, upon which were 
painted various designs in brown, black, and dark red, Although many sherds were found, 
very few of them joined, and it was quite impossible to make up any complete vases. But with 
the help of Mr. Kondoleon, who kindly permitted me to examine the finds from the excavations 
which he was conducting at the same time as ours, I was able to determine that the fragments 
came from vessels of the following shapes. 





Amphorae. 
17. .Mo. 5) PLATE 7 6. Fragment of upper part of neck with spring of handle, D. of mouth 0°14 
Reatbrotn clay wa ewapecs of hee, POuside cored ah ick abtealiyTaaldewaerved” ‘The decoration 





is darts 
38: mo. 5, puare 7 ¢, Fragment of ip. D.« 0-13, 

Greybicton lay, sedan In beaks Hide f ned reed. Outside covered 

a 





thick white slip. Decoration 
bi 





ae movg.” Amphorn fot "7 . 
Grey clay with brown patches in break, The grey colours perhaps the result of accidental burning. Worn white 
at, mo. 9.”Amphora foot. 
Brown ely. “White ip. 
All these fragments are probably from Chian amphorae of the late seventh century. A 
complete amphora of this type was found at Naucratis,2° 
‘The following fragment is probably imported. 


a2. vio. 5, PLATE 7 a, Fragment of neck. D. of mouth ¢, 0-12, 
Brown clay, reddish in break, “Unilipped. Lip covered with dark brown glaze is 
fon neck, 


Hydriae, 
The bell mouths of hydriae are easily distinguished from amphora mouths, which have 
thickened lips and vertical-sided necks. Moreover, we found a number of fragments of 
horizontal side handles. ‘The following pieces are illustrated. 
nro, 5, Fragment ofip. D. of mouth ¢.0-15, 
Bt git-prowm clay. Trude reserved: outside covered 








and out. Brown wavy lines 





arey-white sip. Lip black: then black horizontal 


D. of mouth ¢. 15, 
le reserved : outside covered with thick slip, rather worn, Lip red: thin red horizontal 





bis, MLATE 7 0. Other fragments of large closed whiteslipped vases. Groups of concentric compassdrawn circles 
are a favourite pattern, 


Kraters. 





en na ly ri pd A cae 

Bette Sa nn Sa me hed nd in 

seve naa tur edness oe ie "Ody prot 
mm gate sees reel ate, Peta Chinn, bt obo 

cc bpmioy aly? “wareamensdcin yin heal ap hand 

eae ee Tan aman lds gt Lp snl ge bt Tn 

Seen rie toe Bs ec 


mn a large rater. 
‘Outside, horizontal bands, narrow zone containing 











ffostyl Be concent sei 
‘ove tem this shows tats onlple compe 





‘multiple compass was 








37. ro. 5. Fragment of im. ‘D.e. 050. 
Broyn clay with bricked and grey patches in break, Thick white slip. Outside o ip e 8 ou 
concen dele vib on outside below the projectag nb, "MMe. Oude of ip ed par ofa group fre 


¥ Flinders Petrie, Nauerati , pl. 16, no. 4: 
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a8, no. 5. Fragment ofvim, D. «047. 
snc bun Clty ppd and deine, The lower pat of th nde cored with deep narow bien 
inci, apparently et while the weal was being turned on tewhes ‘any agrees found gabe te ears a 
the stony pit had solar torings: all were unl and unearned. Pesaps hey were eas ors oes s 
coin, a hoje ato ne he aes tht uae cna wile cote oth a 
rina gy PLate 7c, rages oltins Bee og 
Guy eke clay. Outside covered with wine sp tinged with red; inside rexerved except forthe inside ofthe 
tip. The cigs ofthe rim are re, and on is ops» group stout gare vertical tet sens foun te peck ines ase 
(tent rth li ih ng two sons below theres art os grupo concur cies 
ros, Fragment ofan Beseay 
pity, gute covered wih very pale brown lp. Inde ered exept the ins 
cute eof ac’ rupee vera ine ncn en topo; tw Sack Pasa kd fy 
rics g Piaget olka, Die 
Brown arity clay. Very pale brown slp inside and out. Rim red except for narrow reserved band round the top; 
red horizontal band on ousige*of body. me ve 
Brie Fraamint igh ot, Great Do 
rity dark grey clay. Very thin light grey tp’ “Hevaontal black bands round outside; inside pain except for 
back band rout ower prt; he bearing suey ded Ite Sack nnd secteed snes 











of the lips 








Large Basins. 
Mo. MATE 7 4, Rrsgment of rim, with wring o handle, D. «037 
Brown elaye Thick dead white sip.” Red horizontal bands outside; iid two red horizontal bands jst below rm. 
‘On the handle & black St. Andrew's crows between narrow lines 
Fragment of a large open vase. 
ny ity Black clay.” Thick yellow-white slip inside and out, Inside, broad black horizontal bands oute 
side, six Concentric compazvdrawn cicles above black horizontal band, 











Small Basins, 


‘Bowie “reaty wit ap nde and out “Ta oad black band immediatly bl of 
‘day. white slip inside and outside, immediately below tim; on top of rim 
three narrow vertical black ines between two St, Andrews eres. 
"M0, 6. Fragment of rime Ds e.025, 
rown clay. _ Creamy white sip inside and out, 
ao, Braman im wih sprig of bovzntal rap handle, D027 
ey wity clays Whit slip.” Black band inside below if 
B. baare') 2.” Fragment of a small open vase, 5 
foun clay. Yelow-white slip inside and out, Oulside, ewo broad brown horizontal bands; inside, wavy lines 
bat ep ir that the clay for makir \ble white clay is found in Chi A 
her sno need fo sippote that the clay for making the slip was imported. Suitable white clay is ound in Chin, An 
experiment with local whe cay, caried out atthe theta of MA: Micheow (to whom my thanks are due for hi 
Kindnes in many ways.and upos many occasions), succeeded cxelleny, though there was not te to refine the clay as 
‘much as the makers of NaveFate must have doe 
“The modern Chiot vases with painted decoration upon a white ground are not lipped in the ancient manner but 
covered with a preparation of lime, 

















Stoneware Basins 


The various deposits excavated produced a series of fragments of large basins whose fabric 
somewhat resembles that of an old-fashioned ginger-beer bottle. They are all unslipped and 
undecorated. They form a distinct series, which develops quite differently from that of the 
painted basins and may be traced as far as the Hellenistic period. I do not believe that they 
are Chian, as they were rare, especially in the earlier deposits, but as I do not know where they 
were made I have called them ‘ Stoneware ’ for want of a better name, ‘Two fragments were 
found in the red earth. 





39. m0. 6. Fragment of rim. Diameter uncertain. 
#2. no. 6, Fragment of rim, Diameter uncertain, 


Lamps 
48 mo. 7. Fragment of rim and nozzle. D. 008. 


4 mo. 7. Nozzle, | Diameter uncertain, 
4. Fo. 7. Part of foor of lamp, with raised hole in the middle, D. ¢, 0075. 
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All are made of light-brown clay, unslipped and undecorated. 
‘These lamps belong to Broneer’s Type I,** but our no. 41, which has an unbridged nozzle, 
is of an even more primitive form than the Corinthian examples. 


smefSts MO: 29- Small easel. The hole visible nthe photograph was perhaps piered so that it could be wed as 
a lamp. 


Il. DEPOSIT BETWEEN THE TWO WALLS AT THE NORTH END OF 
TRENCH A® 


Fine Locar Vases 


‘About half body of small round-mouthed cinochoe. H. 0-09. 
ight-brown clay ; white lip outside and on inside of tim. Two black bands round middle of body and 





45, 71G. 11. Mouth, handle, neck, and shoulders of small trefoil-mouthed oinochoe, reconstructed from fragments, 


some! igh rele Hepes ig 

‘Neon deouec; qetaPrwesss scrfal sap handle which doc ot rie above the top ofthe lip. Light-brown 

dy wtp ip es and tele bac Ler pare boy se wi Oc bool tans had bared 
eke 








Heit eet a apes cf 








3% Thave claified all the lamps found inthe excavation cording fo the sytem Ind down by Bronce in Grih 1, 
sod gt be indent to rer tothe mek wen Teak cisnpe Epon type te 
S sm 3 
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fe Agno pe pt prem fa nga 
Le ee OE and ne Hepa em Tae 

ce Ee at etc ad a ds ad 
oe 


AMPHORAE 
48. This deposit contained several feet of the types illustrated in no. 9 (6d). 

Probably not all come from amphorae. Mr. Kondoleon has found some remarkable tall, 
kraters, with ovoid bodies likeamphorae and feet like those illustrated. But, as appears clearly 
from ric. 5, these feet fall naturally into the amphora series. ‘They are made of coarse gritty 
light-brown clay, unslipped. Fragments from the upper parts of their bodies were decorated 


with broad red loops and horizontal bands. 
Unfortunately the deposit contained no amphora necks and no krater mouths. 


Sronzware Basins 





, Fragment of rim, D. «0190. 
own gr ‘iow 





lI. THE LOWER STONY PIT (N ON PLAN III) IN TRENCH B* 


‘This deposit unfortunately contained no fine ware by which it might be dated closely, but 
the few fragments of large vessels all belong to the end of the archaic period, except the relief 
pithos, which may be earlier. 


Ampnorar (CHAN) 


st. mo. 0, About halfneck, with one handle, Greatet D of im e 0-4 (the mouth snot perfelly circular, having 
‘been compressed when the handles were added). A 
‘Kighebrown clay, unlippeds Rim red & single thin ed stipe runs down the back of the handle, (Gf 5t eand bin 
v0, 8. See p. 169) 
In this pit were several feet of the type shown in rio. g¢. ‘They differ from no. 48 not only 
in shape but in fabric, being made of a far smoother, less gritty, clay. 
‘These amphorae are certainly Chian, but they were widely exported, Examples are 
known from a late sixth-century tomb in Olbia,® from Naucratis,*° Athens,*? and Corinth.** 
This evidence shows quite clearly that amphorae of this type belong to the late Archaic 


period. 


Aupxorat (Lespran(?)) 


BRT Ouelateandaboune tied eh Doe vcs is aac ociauly 
dark grey, almont black, through and through. Unglazed. ‘These amphorac are almost cet 
related to the grey bucehtro 6 Lesbos. = = 
mo. 86 Handle, Diameter of neck uncertain, 
rar fabric. Probably from a wide squat amphora. 











1 Technau, oc. 9 fi 5, Sith century. See plan, no. g, and section, mG. 4. 


1 Tetons hg fs, Sh Sop omerinre 
oe Er a er aw), hen ee eT ES netanguar Rocket 


84 Campbell, Hesperia VIT 608, nos. 211-16. From a wellfilling of the late sith and early fifth eenturies; but these 
seem to have rather less bulgy necks. 
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SronewARE Basins 


$29 6:, About onethied rim. D. 0-37. 
‘lightly micaceous clay. 


SMALL Basins 





0,6, Fragment, giving complete profile, D. 21, H. 0072. 
oe lght-brown clay covered with thlck white aip inde and out 


Rewer Prrnor 


$6, nave 84. Two iagments, (0) fom the rim, (8) from the shoulder, probably of one large pithes. Dimensions 
Goare grey clay, sed in break. For the pater onthe lower par of (J) compare Binkenber, Lins ne 922 (pl 
42), Salemi, Nera de Cannas pl a6, 2 (© Courby Ls Vas Ges RAYS ga ig 19,8); Laat Clan Rode Wt 
gr and teveal bande ou tne body of erst pos fom the Make Lasgodl cence a Keeton (acon, 
la ala, fg. a04)- Ou pistes probly a8 import toms hen, but cme be ned oa te hook pee 
tupne the cet wy Sein Rtn vss perhaps howe at ose eel ey. Taga ees tab tact 
older han the vase ound wih WR lage eet panos wed be tales and igi Raves ge 





IV. THE LARGE STONY PIT (Ff) IN TRENCH A 


Caran Fine Porrery 


This pit contained several fragments of chalices. No example is illustrated as none is in 
any way remarkable. 


CorINTHIAN 


$7. Not illustrated. Part of the foot of a Late Corinthian kotyle. 
Widely splayed ring foot; fine rays. Compare Payne, NC Cat. 975. 


FIKELLURA 
68, Not illustrated. Fragment of a closed vase with painted scale pattern, 


Tontan Buack Ficure 


Sp. mam 6. From the shoulder of oe vs. 

lg fo in a Se ht aye da santa busing, ri, ban hand lg tend of 
exceper for ale Branly oct dancer ‘ood drawings deta cae” WN wed tr te ep a 
‘an unidentifable objecediseedy aleve se a 


Jo. Pare 6. Fragment of kylix, 
ight-red clay. Brown glaze. inside, two thin red bands painted on glaze. Outside, two rows of ivy Ieaves rather 
Ligure ei. 8 two t wis painted on glaze. Outside, of ivy r 


Arnic Porrry * 


ahtuer vale drei 
Gand Beate teesta tn 
ant net ets acca Voi ny aus ac daw gly dela MbadeS wa 
Hine hence dona ins 
ora ee olen a Se ne oof he eta mean and a ea 
oo ea Ig, he nl malin th bat dom ft 
SE STE ome esa Fetes XY ar 36 


WGP one cei ea rie green i pal ad me ch 
platen sate ans Oa Re ate al, See Re ea ga et 
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fe arf cdc va papa ea ot 
yaetdnmeag euler ae eign eatr tel teats im etn 
eeech eal ante De tate nin ian diols sa ee en PF 
ED ad 
reat a aA 

i eee ca metaton 

eo a 

eMac tel Te Oud oy heed heaps ering fag 

righthand hislipy but the hand is bly dram and daproporaonstely large. Perhape have madaterpcted ae ening 

a le ieee ay 

tt wt ace 

ieee ee 

SE TESS ty ley aoe end) ena gs pb he nih 
pa 

nace, Poms mal gpl 

Upon a reserved panel on the shoulder a chain of black lotus bude in the middle a helmet plume} details ofthe 
pun ea a A 

ieee Revd Ca rs camming 

SEES) adh Oe elt ATS, SEA pet. 


Other Attic fragments from the stony pit included feet and rims of small bowls and drinking- 
cups.¢? Most of these were of late sixth-century or early fifth-century types, but some certainly 
belonged to the end of the fifth century. ‘These later pieces suggest that the pit was filled in at 
the end of the fifth century, but with material that had keen collected together about eighty 
years earlier and not much disturbed subsequently. 

One piece of an early fifth century bowl had a black lip and bright red glaze on the body; 
the red glaze overlapped the black in places and was badly flaked, confirming Miss Richter’s 
account of the manufacture of such vases. 

‘The remaining pieces of Attic black figure which are illustrated were found in levels which 
had been disturbed by modern cultivation. ‘Their contexts are thus unimportant and they 
may conveniently be described here. 








Aric Brack Ficure 


1. rare 6. Fragment of band cup. 

ad lek Oude vo wars hone he ih a a Creck helt and holt il; be rng tote 
right looking back sta purser who alo carves hopite shield acen in profi) but wears Phrygian cap. Fethaps 
Sats the Ten Wee ‘Beal neked,“Gridebut ively dawing. Ronee 

"a rate 6, Fragment ofa closed vat 

n'a reserved panel, whose elge a preserved on the le, a man i standing with his head (bearded chin only preserved) 
turned to hs rght? Over his tight sbculde appears the end ofa safer spl Detail indeed. “Added sed cates 

are 6. Fragment oid, 

Biide, vo narrow purple stripes on black glaze. Outside narrow blac rays radiating from centre; animal frieze 
(head panther pat of hindquarters of secnd'aninal).Fanthers mane ed. Details inesed. "Compare Vanderpet, 
faperia VAT 598°C, * Rectangular Rock-cut Sha", no. 99, fg. 35, fom the lower file 

Punts 6.” Pragmcat of idler thao. 73 an trom the ane . 

tide two purple bands on black glaze. Outi, prof ayes Bieze with sanding woman in profile to right, and 
hindguartem of Hon or panther to right. Details incsed. "Red on the woman's clothes 

















Larce Vases 


Cuan AupHoRar 

The stony pit contained a great number of amphora fragments. A few were from white- 

slipped amphorae like nos. 17-21, but by far the greatest number were of the unslipped type, 

with bulging neck (compare ric. 8). It was quite impossible to reconstruct any of these 
amphorae, even partially. ‘The following typical fragments are illustrated. 


75 Puare 7d. Fragment of neck, , 
Dentcbrowa, rather gritty clay. Lip reserved ; small red circle with central dot on side just below lip. There were 
‘many other pieces like this. 


Among these were picces of rims and fet resembling Bloch, Forme atichr Shale, pl. 53, 354, 96) 4. 
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nuare 7 d, Fragment of neck. 

Gm dct oti ong Seton and short vertical ars on side of neck. ‘This seems tobe rare. 
Tip Feseevel just below iiss small circle (without central dot) stamped in the clay. 
With this type of neck, as has already been observed, belong feet like ric. 9 ¢. Fifty-two 
feet of this type were found in the Stony Pit. ric. g.f seems to belong to a rather smaller con- 
temporary type; this deposit contained three examples. There was also one foot like Fic. 9 g3 
this is certainly much later and is probably another late fifth-century intrusion. 

Handles from the pit usually had fine red or brown lines down the back, and many body 
fragments were decorated with fine horizontal or vertical lines. It would appear that these 
amphorae with fine lines belong to the late sixth and early fifth centuries, and ones like our no, 
48, with broad bands, belong to the middle of the sixth century. 





ForEIGN AMPHORAE, 


Orion Ungnown, 


‘The feet shown in #16. 10 a, b, ¢ probably come from squat, bulbous amphorae like those 
shown in Hesperia VII 605, fig. 27, hos. 192, 193. ‘Their clay is not noticeably different from 
that of the Chian amphorae, but they are probably imports, though their place of origin is quite 
uncertain. 


“asetan (2) 


cad EAB, Sere apenas bic tao, 93 above, Fo 8show a fagment of ahandle and mouth 


Krarers 


. no. 5. Pragment of rim and body. D. c 0 

Beare gy frown clay unspent {unglaze, The inside deeply scored with horizontal grooves, Compare 

Go. ro. 5 pLam 7d._ Fragment ofzim,  D. 

Broom ty clay “hin grey ip oubides 
loops on body 4 

a more 7 Fragment sin. D-c0a65 i Bet 

ity erty clay. Thin Tnside and out rim reserved except for ve short vertical lines, 

Outer edge Stim Black; tw black Bands round neck, and from the lower hang two black fetoons. 

Ge. Fic. 5 PLATE 7 d. Fragment of large roundsmoutbed jar. D. of mouth e016. 

Tigneroen cay.” Thin pale grey sip ouside. Broad Black bands round mouth and projecting ib; two narrow 
black bands from te lover of which hangs a group of five conceatrie semicircles. 

‘8p. 7105. Fragment of im of dines. D. of mouth «O72, 

HeuecbrOwn elay with grey patches in break- Unslipped. Woven re band round shoulder. 


iare'7 4, "From @ lage vase, perhaps a krater- 

Terovn cia ped Bi ga hnned fo brown in pace, Thin wav ne above two broad bands, 
Spare 7. Beaganent ofthe same fabric at no 

Teide teored with horizontal grooves} On outside ined wavy line between two horizontal lines. 





27. 
je reserved, Lip black; black band round bottom of neck; black 








Larce Basins 
86. mio. 5, PLATE 7b. Fragment of rim. D. ¢, 0-92. 
Bamba gm Bengt brine cnr pte copa is a 
a oan, in ee 
Fe eects Das gy 
Bere ae? Syn tinbn PD. * £3 cau pam on pos, 
BOSS, ech ie a ie 
Bo. Pa 7 egw gp, fom ep och 
woof lle 
ol om ee 
Bes ama  Dipmes mer 














‘and broad red band round inside just below rim. 
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Hg, Stam be Fragment fin. Dc ogo, 
«rahe, arpa ter edge of im black on top of tim two black wavy bands, Red ban 


aod otal ile Fan 
Fete teat opel, Dc oat 
‘Outer edge of rm Fed; on top of rim red triangles, their bases forming a continuous line 










ide, just below 


dene 
round the outer ices pointing inwards} inside, broad red band just below rim 
0. 5 eps PD e698 : 
com iy ul od ind. 
* agment fri. D. 0 
he in and ingle 
9, a. 5. Fragment of high ring foot D. of fot ring c. 02 
Bribie Thick whi ide and outside} tha onthe inside is badly wore, which suggests that the basin 
say have been ued a6 a mortar: 
Mo. 4 Puare 75. Fragment of high ring foot. D. of fot singe, 016. 
ag ey tron. Redd sip iede thd oui, xcs for wadesidcef fot. Outside of fot red; on nid, three 











"io. 5. Fragment of high rng foot. D. of foot ring e018. 
ee Brown clay, unsipped. Outside of foot black: on inde, two red bands, 





‘These large basins seem to form a series extending over one hundred and fifty years, from 
the last quarter of the seventh century to the first quarter of the fifth. (It is possible that the 
latest, nos. 92 and 93, are to be counted among the late fifth-century pieces found in the stony 
pit, but I do not think it likely.) The development of shape and decoration seems clear, 
though not supported by stratigraphical evidence, as almost all the pieces were found in one 
context. The oldest basins (nos. 33-4) are slipped all over both inside and out. The shape of 
the rim of no. 33 is probably not typical, as the only part preserved was under the handle. 

Basins slipped on the inside only were not found in the red earth, and so are probably a 
little later, perhaps about the first quarter of the sixth century. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that basins ceased to be slipped at about the same time as amphorae; the earliest unslipped 
basins will then belong to a period fairly early in the sixth century. ‘They have rims of the same 
general type (the section resembles an obtuse-angled triangle with the longest side concave) as 
the slipped basins, and the same criss-cross decoration on the rim. Compare FIG. 5, nos. 
86-8. 

Probably during the second half of the sixth century the rim became wider and tended to 
droop downwards; it became quadrilateral instead of triangular in section; and a few pieces 
(nos. 89, g2) have a projecting rib running round the inside. New patterns, such as wavy lines 
and short triangles, replace the criss-cross on top of the rim. Finally, perhaps at the beginning 
of the fifth century, all decoration was given up. 





Stoneware Basiys 
scar nicest Gia) aaa ea 
He , remen sm, Dats : 
a eh ee 
Rie eet oat 
See yea Staten min ik 
an 
‘Lamps 

ieee S 

Cooxine Pots 
GoLite cates suet yenng haat bate Vn econ as eye apa 


found all came from round-bodied, hal-closed pots with out-tarned lips, with round mouths about 25 em, in'diameter, and 
rolled horizontal handles (probably two in number) joined to the widest part of the body. 
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Reuier Vases AND ARCHITECTURAL FRAGMENTS 





ek masts ngment fi og in. Diameter anerin. ceteris divided int th 

Gk darlired cig unipped and unglased: Heavy projecting rim. The outer eg of the rim is divided into three 
convex age, the middle one tnvch narrower than the other two} the top one is scored with short deep vertical cus. 

oa. Ho” 14. Part ofthe body ofa large ja. 

See ilt oow cy, nipped and uaz round the bay a row eshort stamped ong 

soy. Vacs, 

ex, muats 8 o, From the rim ofa large relief pithos. 

‘Baticbrown griuy clay 





The remaining fragments shown in PLaTe 8 are not curvilinear; they therefore do not 
come from pithoi and are probably fragments of architectural revetments. 


seca 
BETIS cy. As nr awa ee ote te 
ee eet cca WSIS 3a lp g'7 8 wT tended ete 
vinnie de ere es 
Sette org ee 
«Sinn at Ete yo go EES 1, Ours ey er 
of Fragment of tile(?). 2 
A rere Se, Frame 0 as ctnncr pn tole, Thi pce meme ube al ola ben 
Fe rch Rt er og nerd er rer ee or 





There is no reason to regard any of these pieces as late fifth-century intrusions. They are 
certainly part of the original late Archaic deposit. 

‘The fragments shown in PLATE 8 (except no. 56) are all from late confused contexts. 
They may be rather later in date. 


a riane @b From the rim of a large pithos 
Corded pattern round the outer edge of the lip. 
arr, Late 6 6. Architectural fragment. 

‘Egg-and-dart pattern, 

aia, pire 8 Two fragments ofthe shoulder of a large pithos. 
ag. pate 88. From thos. 

For the incised wavy line round the shoulder compare no. 85. 


V. THE LOWEST LEVEL OF THE WELL (H) IN TRENCH A. 


The bottom metre of the well was filled with dark earth containing comparatively little 
pottery. What there was came from small vases which had certainly been broken before being 
thrown away: for example, if the askos no. r1g had gone in complete, we would have found the 
mouth and handle. This dark earth was sealed by a level layer of white clay rather less than 
half'a metre thick. In this there were very few sherds, and as most of them belonged to pieces 
found in the lower layer, the whole must be regarded as one deposit. ‘There was no obvious 
chronological difference between the vases from the top of this deposit and those from the 
bottom. 

‘Vases from the well are classified according to fabric. A short discussion on the develop- 
ment of various shapes will be given after the catalogue. 





“© Winters reference to British Museum B ag is surely wrong: probably B 61 is meant, by Maron (Besley, Ale 
Red-Figure Vase Painters 307). 
eet Bnenor bt nine vey cal the dating of pale io Ae veo he ate Archi pro (ATA 
Fan Bares, Fgwatoe Teast Retin Eta ond Lio, p29, 
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Brack Graze, Propasiy Artic ‘4 


Sa Te to peal inate ong. Boor 

ESTEE, SeenBet LOS DSS snd prof tty ra, Ta ch de of be ee, acng 
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Sipe ake A Raey he Later Pith Cea? Hepa XVIN 4, no 15, and rom 2 
ores ea 

eT Ste dso i eat Hoa, a eel 

BETS leet reli E098 DP OE aired vi 

SAL ee SPA Me etn Se cag aan BAN aes, 
oul in tS Sat tne nea ping ehh ery et whch hs Ee aden end 
Bar on Spat perenne, ea lr por, Et gly ce 

a te fer uaa fhe ie Phas A 

Hin aRO NS tee sagt Rr go ace 

ds of ean oa rg 

BE Seperate Di lnite oa 

See ae ee a aust bi 

Hi ne oo cn CG 2 ss asa cd thy 
vog cecum apna eg ou ad 

re Gg eae ee 

Sete sad EET Raton GPO ny sg fa ay; ty by 
win GS Reet hat ng aa GeDbeL, Pa fi gh om body, ty ody 
CRRSESSUPAEAY DIG fnlandcted iho wee cr cele pemeyre mewhawebern 
Sra deve ered hte” Gus Re foc oeelan entra” We 
Fagan bet SCEaTat Sete ued ee grt confane ole ha, Thy ew 

se pet a hey ey romney, ek Uy ad ag eta eben w Ame 
Sibi marco ie” HS Met cree a tgs beng ii pho aires tg ne 
SE SMES Te eld aetna estes lew rely eed ware pen, By 
Ferien alr Gf ag Rage ne geo hint Fai a 

ane pet SZS,2 to Caapr maal pe le cba) hovome Ii var 

Pe ay Wag rn cbt oer “se ae 











Orner Brack Graze 


320, m1, 15, Bowl with outtumed tim. H. 0-046. D. o46. 

Foot, with about one third of rim and body ; restored from ffagments. Pale brown clay, grey in break. Good but 
thin black glaze inside and out; inside of foot ing reserved. 

221. 710. 16. Bowl with inturned sim, HL. 0:03, "D. 0-67. 

Gorapiete except for afew chips. Rather coarse red clay; dull worn daricbron glaze, A small hole was pierced 
through the middle of the bottom at some time after fring; the bowl cannot therefore have been wed for liquids: 

a6) #7, Smalngyon ifs pronrved ows, Great Boh oo aa 

siored from fragments; mouth and upper part of body lost. Low ring fect, squat body, spring of vertical strap 

handle. Red clay. "Poor patchy glaze, varying from dark brown to black, 

1329. Ho. 17.” Small ligynos. Has preetved 0-057. Greatest D.- O074. é 

‘The upper part of the body ofa lagynoe similar to nd: 122) mouth and handle lost. This form, witha vertical strap 
handle, i also known fom Olynthus- 








Hatr-cazep aND UNGLAzeD PoTTery 


124. mare 10.0. Deep bowl, H.o08. D. of rim 01. 
RSiored from fraginents, of which a large number are los. Small ring foot wide body. Smooth red cl 
band of daricbrown glaze round upper part of outside; narrow band found inside of lp. 
225. rc, 16." Small bow! with outurned lip. oeg7.” Dont. 4% zi 
Restored from fragments, some missiag.Darkcbrown cay. The ip covered with thin back gaze inside and ouside. 
1g: 16 Sal bol wih tnd ip, Hoge. Dope. 
About one third of bowl, restored from fragments, ed clay: ‘The lip is glazed black outside and chestnut brown 
inside; ffom the lip the glaze has run down into the inside ofthe bowl, 





Broad 














“No particular description willbe given of the fabric ofthese vases unles i fers in some way from that of ordinary 
As plac ae 
«Thompson ipl Fir, Two Centre of Hellenistic Pottery’. sal refer otis artic, upon which all i 
cusion ofthe dating of Hellenic potery must be based, as" Thompeon ”. 
Eg. Ofmitar V, pl, 172, no" bay. 3 
Baton the lid ofa lekanis from Rhodes (Clara Rhodos VII 516-17, figs. 45-6) somewhat similar Is 
Obntas V, pls. 119-24. Be OBriar Vp 7% no B58. 








conffont griffons. 


L 
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x27. no. 16. Small howl, H. 01037. D. o-tt2 
Capi except ors few fragments: Brown cay. Lip black nside and out. ‘This shape seems to be a local variation 


of that off, tas, 120. 

Ga. Several agrients of shallow bowls with horizontal strap handles were found inthis level, butnot in the later ones. 
None could be recorcted suficenty to be worth usating.Diamstenflom about oa to stout 13, Reddish 
Say, often grey in breaks ‘Handles and rms covered with dark-brown glaze, which had often run down inside- 

‘ag, PLars 7. Fragments of keres. D. of small bow! 0-033. 

‘Bei cy.” vac ot blac ae ide and out, 

Pate 76 ent of kerr, D. of small bowl 0032 
Red-brown diay. "Rel glaze round tim of small bowl; two red bands inside main bow. 


See Thompson, op. cit. 447-8, and Shear, Hesperia VIII 207 ff, for the use of Kernoi in the 
worship of Eleusinian Demeter. This level contained several fragments of these interesting 
vases. On no two did the small bowls exactly match: but compare the Attic examples, 
especially Thompson’s B.27,*! which resembles ours in shape. More than one small bowl seems 
to have been not merely usual but a ritual necessity. 











sn riare 10 8. Oinochoe, H, 0722. 

Reomtucted from fragments: handle and most of body lost. Wide splayed ving foot, high flat shoulder, narrow 
neck, wide tetoil mouth, ted clay. Lip and oui of foot black round Ure body two black bands, Above and below 
Tach’ black bands narcow white band painted direcly on the clay, another i painted on the upper black ban 

Somewhat similar weei-mouthed onecoa! were fund in Thotpao’s Group A (compare epcilly Ag7; out piece 
has athianer more elegant nec, andi glazed on the outage ofthe mouth aio AvqB, 50,51) but the shape does not Seem 
to continue into the third century, being replaced by round-mouthed jugs like A.5a, B.12, and our nos. 165-7 below. Our 
sce probably rather etree thin Thom exami 

‘gu rare 7e., Miniature amphora. Hl. 0-08, 

Give. Rea clay, unslipped and unglazeds” Compare Binkenberg, Lindos 1, no, 9164 (pl 149). ,, AR ancestor of 
Oe Se ks Laat Pee antag a priors Frtoconmisiggayoalce wise patten None of our 
shinlature amphorae # copies the fullsize Chian wine jars ofthe period, ‘The examples quoted above suggest that they 
nay be import fom Roos, but they do not look very like Rhodian amphorae ether.” think they were probably used a 
{oy for children, but they may have been dedications 














Wenre-stiprep WARE 


Among the most remarkable finds from the well were a number of small fine vases, mostly 
drinking-vessels, covered with white slip and decorated with golden-brown glaze. I have no 
doubt that these vases are the direct descendants of the archaic ‘ Naucratite ’ chalices, though 
several generations of their pedigree are lost in obscurity. A rather fuller discussion of this 
ware is reserved until after the catalogue. 


WB maT tog, Talldrnkingeyp, Horn DiolvimOo7e se cal bod 
*Siored from fragments) many piece of the body lost. High widely splayed ring fot with wide Raring 
two vertical handles. Tghtred day outside covered with fine white slip} Toot reserved; inside reerved excep for 
{ie'ip,. There is a narrow band of golden-brown glaze round the outide ust below the handle, and a broad band round 
the inside of the lip. 

Fragments of atleast to other similar cups were found inthis level. 

394: Puate tod. Miniature hydra HL ovo. 

Reiored from fragments; one nde handle, mest of lip, and fragments of neck and body lst. 

Red cay.” Outage covered with whit ap.” Moth raved. Compare the sal hydriagpublahed by Mi Lamb 
in BSA XSL 260 and pl 96 d and f, which were chance ind rom near Kato Phana; probably rather easier than ours. 





Lanes 


re no, penamar Boose Greer D. (without nl) on 
BRE of ide Wall lot” Red clayt” Good black glaze: underside of fot reserved, Probably Attic, Type VIL.!# 
EMfisted ay unglaeed, OA leat easton of Pype UI, simian shape but with 
snred Gay, nglazed, “A local vaation of Type Vi, similar in shape but without grooves round the filing hole 
Wr nie. 7, uate'g Miniature lamp. H.o-o% Greatest D. (withowt nossie) 005." a3 
fmplete.” Light-red lay, unglazed. 











0p. ct. 540, Bg. 20. ‘2 See Polemon in Athenaeus XI 478 ¢ (quoted by Thompson). 
Ber he i 4s, Now 108 oa Scoendad ys 

ct, Corinth IV B45 fy wl ence is given that this type began at the fifth century and 
continued throughout te fourth. “Outs by no means one othe ats Sie ee 
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VI. THE SECOND LEVEL OF THE WELL (H) IN TRENCH A 


Above the white sealing of the lowest level was about a metre of dark earth. This con- 
tained a greater amount of pottery, including fragments of large coarse vases (basins and wine 
amphorae) and roof tiles. ‘The pottery from each half-metre was at first kept separate, but 
further study showed that the whole formed one consistent deposit, 


Aric Brack Graze 
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Fe ee ee oe OL aca vas gallo Ye td ieiae of bo OS 
sng (open oceyEN el Cea, God ek ar ft sae ak 

cuba snathaan mnt Pe 

ee ee er ren a Gao optus Vik 1s a vv So ck 
probably considerably later. Pos bos 

poker ag ee 

ATE ee Soi Da Ga ids ntsc “Tn ua dhe 
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ronda iti yinunein, How. Goatees 
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Fee ee eer ee pea eee eo a ge AVE Gok 
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Gt te meh rr on a cn ee ors atin py eet ed oe 
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RR ny, oe pe ot tape ll ae ea a coe 
se te re Bl Ra ie Re asec, and 1 dono 
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es a cosy Grate. eas 


Par flip and side lore Red clay: "Thin metalic bad 
143. Notiilusrated. Small bow,” H.o-g8. Greatest 
‘Moor a Sa a 
Fragments of several other this type were foun 
244: To. 16, Fragment of small bow, ring complete profile. HL. 0032. Grete D5 007s, 
RG cay, """Thin black glaze, badly worn on outede.” Foot reserved except for one nartow Glick ing. Compare 
‘Technau, AM XLIV 42, fg. 90, 45 but in our plece the “alse footing formed by prolonging the des, hs almontase 
Es 





Not certainly Attic. re 
5. 


mats es cee eens genes 
BETS Hh Mra eet lc Para nal gan cat. Reece 
feel ite te Oem Cansictles ees aces Gael 
a METRY A, lls Me ote 

Sa Reg ea er De dG ah 

Pp EMT ge Ora Se irr er 
sl aera, Rare natch mt rd st 
vine Mane Mca ete a ar mi ecg 

Be erg ee el ae OC eee 

on Hee app ihe nd ag eget fy dy, Thin metals inde and 
for (eter wo by homens rs belong to thc end othe oun cnr. Shah bie ol Phd 
Bieceetety Meemey tien oer ; 

use a ee ite a a es ated al abe 

x48. Pyxis. H. 0-043. Greatest D. 0-08: 

Sill Tet or ng Ren ily yg ty aight ee 
wasabi een Hes spent Eade sing, Reni ee ig sgh et ds 
pare Breccia, Necropoli di Sciatbi, pl. 56, no. 116. 


 Asgei8, 
ow cunt ae which are decorated wth ined hecerbars nd 
similar ' subgeometric* patterns at Went Slope". Thope that I may be excused using the words (as Thompson doc fa 
Hepes widen ne.” Tan no imprint once ote es of roid deen at would 
example) Thompson's Bis from Gti.” Ihave not seen a single sherd with  subgeometsic" Wes Slope decor 
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Orner Brack Graze 


Dons. 
i etiof flor and afow pieces of in lst. Grey-brown clay. Chocoate-brown, 
for filed wth concentric bands of roletag- m: 

Greatest D. 07. 
ey-brown clay.” Brown glaze; much of the outside is fired a 


agg. 10, 13. Plate. HL 0° 


glaze mottled with black, Centre 
igo. 0,16, Small bowl wich inturned rim." H. -96 
ESmplete except fora few chips from the base ring. 

dull Black. 








Grey Ware 


Vases of a smooth, slate-grey fabric, usually covered with black glaze, first make their 
appearance in this level of the well, though they do not become common before the next. 


HeEaS din ates abou Raita body and two thirds of rim lst, Allover black glaze of fair quality. 
Here store el are : 

Pia rg hanno, Ho ta Thi rhe tale, Mack ln al oe nie 
ae eee gents sie po ae on, Ta rn ee 
wel Piao ce treatin Menon aL entation ela 
Fi re eo Se a as Be conse Sie 








Haur-crazep ano UnoLazeD Portery 


gy. mo. 15, Small plate, HY. 029, D. 0186. 
HBiut half oay’and preter part af im lost. Brown clay, grey in breaks Inside covered with metallic black glaze; 
ouside sxerved, except ust below hp. Single shallow groove Gt round the outside ofthe body just below the ip, before 


ve mic }. Small plate, H. 7. D. 0-156. 

Giater pat of rim lost id ly fey in break. Mota bck gaze inside and out; fot reserved. ‘Two bond 
snatlgttreedn tat ound te ouide oe body belore gisog, 

Be ee Hoge, Drove 
Hetored from fragments | snaps of or foe. Red cay, Inside, metalic back gaze. the cen ofthe for 
se, probaly anthe stew teed on op inten oud erty xezpor thom wih he ne hs 
red cay aneteed pat ate ody.” & ingle broad grove cut und thé ouside ofthe Body ele gasing 

see et ihunrtcd Smal pe, Me oeee, Bon, 

Net Bae aguent Great pat fot.” Siar wo no, 155 























‘This level contained fragments of several more plates of this type. 


Hlsatd Hows fugments Tenge pcses bay lose Red clay, very fin bre, Inside back, bet 
rare 10, Dap aa say, wy Senin, Ta, x jt lowe 
sin a Uae ae rue Nd ne ee pt td 
a en Wade SS Ph a chao ca s a 
aber the Bed eraas oar Sean 
SE pgm ty NP OS a ut sedan tare ae vo rere bade 
soon in ins Sa 
Bare Bn Se ea Hoes PSMA wow day, ey bed Lip asd dl ac in 
and out; remainder reserved, La 3 have oe 
oh ee, coy, Diwtah 
Belfab ia Paka on ihe ey i ee il 
side, gemainder reerre%) «Small bow! with handle. “H. (without handle) 0017. D. of rim 0-052. 
Mer cada 


‘The bottom level of the well contained fragments of at least three similar bowls, and there 
was part of another in this level. : 


Aap unglaced ‘ie Haass Ste pred into the necks comps 
iy, unglazed, fe preted into the neck; compare no. 12 above. 
SQPNot itusteated.”* Another similar. The neck and handles lost peat ae abe 

tek, agen of llmoutheonohae” prone 015 

ong ragmens neck, part ofthe shoulder and parts the body. ‘The foot, handle, and most of the li 
toa ted aye "Lip back Hck bands outined with wie round the body. "Compare ne. sgt above, 
Young,‘ Sepulturae intra urbem’, Hapria XX 122, and pl. 52 a 








62, orate 
te. 























myrtle wreath is 
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Se Dogma ech and ie maa oH rom, Dato oa 
sg Terect cae ema tara 
SENG AAS Dt ra Keath gel een Dtrin og, 
wee raed a a MA ay a GP ANE a 
167, Fragment of body, with handle and part of neck. H. as preserved 0125. 
i preety lh ang g 









Warre-suippzp WARE 
x68, Pure 10 6 


Wi ailagite duvie st eae con 
“aaron Hagoens one an wn at lin ot anni, Ra ys ats core i ae 
eS ar oar 
i Rance ebay eile ingeay Toei oho 
SER Sree, HO DM PO sg, paces doortin Rese, 


‘This level contained fragments of several other small drinking-cups of this type. 
x71 mo, 17, nLaTE 10 4, Wide dinking-cup on short stem, with small horizontals traphandles. H. 08, D, of rim 


about hal body, and one handle lot. Red lay; inside and upper part of 
outside covered with thck even white sips lower par of eap stem, aad fot reserved. Glaze Cirle ound miele of foot 
oad glaze band round inside ef ip." Discoloured by burting. 

‘gas niaoh od.» Siar drake. cong. Dim oa. ; . 

te ep for cnadrabe gins i ind ot," Re cay only very alight aces of white dip preserved 
‘7p This level contained fragments of several other drinking cups af the same type 








ong. 
‘Restored from fragments; most of 










West Stopz Ware 






174; Mare 11 a Fragment of id D. 019. 
Ui clay," Metalic black glaze inside and ou, Round the top an ivy wreath in binned clays rgund the upper edge 
‘ofthe rim a ting line, “Attic, - Compate the ivy wreath in ih white berries on the inside of Thomp- 





‘son's A.g@ (a saucer with furrowed rim), and the kantharos 3.96: 


Locat Vases wrrn Appep Warrr Decoration 


‘The following pieces probably represent the answer of the local potters to the new style. 
They succeed aesthetically, but commercially the venture seems to have failed, At all events 
pieces of this type are rare in this level and entirely absent from the next. 

7g. rave 11 a. Fragment of neck of small 


jug, with handle, _D. of rim 0-06: 
ie dae ade 


oun ‘up-swung handle. 
laze upon which is painted a white ivy wreat 
PLATE 1a. Two fragments of rim of deep bowl, D. ¢. 0:13. 7 
hited clay." Tnuide has dll re glaze excep immediately belo the ip, where thers «narrow brown band with 2 
black band on ity top oflip white outside reserved, except for a broad brown glaze band just below the lip, upon which a 
ted in white. For the shape compare no. 124 above. 
‘ayy. PLATE 11 ¢. Fragment of rim of large basin, Diameter uncertain, 
Reed clay, geey in break. Outaide reverve 


inside reserved ; outside has thin red. 






















ide, red glaze painted with white wave pattern 





Lames 
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Bo, rare gc Miniature lamp. H.o-017. D. oog2. : F 
Tighebrown clay, umglazed. Slightly shallower and wher than no, 197 above, and with a narrower ip. 





Cman AmpHoraz 


181, This level contained large fragments of several wine amphorae, though unfortunately none could be restored. 
‘The fet found were ofthe following types, 





m0. 96 Two 
m0.9% DD Nine 
mo.g 1 ‘One 
io, 9 m Five 


ForEIGN AMPHORAE 
2, ‘The count of fet from imported wine jars is as follows: 
10d (Kos) . 
tee (knidy 
tol 


Mio, 10, Greater part of neck and one handle of foreign amphora of unidentified origin. D. of mouth 





Laroz Lacynor 


iy. no, 17. Neck and upper prt of handle. D. of mouth 0054 

Rei iin is hy atring sch od ih ick png ere wrap have Dare 
red cay a a a beara Seta ctr and aoe sets Meer 
Hebe Sean an eset cee an ease Am aboUt NS 





Lare Basins 


184, mo. 5. Fragment of im and body. D. of rim ¢.0'97. 
Feo clay,tinsipped snd unginzed. oc 
385, ken tt G2 Handle td fragment of 
el day, lipped and unglazed® 





D. of rim e, 025, 


Cooxino-pors 


Cooking-pots of the type described under no. 100 a above were not found in the Hellenistic 
levels. In their place three new types make their appearance. 


apm, 3.82 Halopen pts, probably round bottomed with loping ie, round mouths and outtumed sins. D. 
mouth 20. 
lay Very coarse and gritty, but the walls ofthe pots are far finer than those ofthe late Archaie cooking-pots. 
187, mo. 12._ Shallow open pots with horizontal rolled handles, D. of mouths ¢.039-0°25. 
‘Whi, sloping lip, on the inate of which is rib to support a lid. Compare ‘Thompson's C.73, C.7s. ‘Thompson 
(gp 468 stg hat pot of hn dintve pe may have been expcrted fom some eammon cenit perhaps oe of he 


‘would appear to have reached Chor rather earlier than Athens. 
‘Sides and bottoms far thicker than those of the last wo types, 











M10. 12. Shallow open stew-pans. Flat bottoms, straight sides sloping slightly outwards, horizontal rolled handles. 
fe "EE cnally abou 043-005, B. bom e95 we o4oe 


VII. THE TOP OF THE WELL (H) IN TRENCH A 
The first two metres of the well were filled: with a mass of rubbish, mainly fragments of 
wine amphorae and roof tiles. They contained more pottery than soil. But all this great 
quantity of material was very fragmentary, so that it was quite impossible to reconstruct any 
vases completely, though the shapes of some of the smaller pots could be recovered. There 
‘© Miss Virginia Grace has kindly undertaken to publish the stamped handles found in the excavation. 
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‘was no discernible change in the fill during the digging; the pottery from each half-metre was 
kept separate, but when the four groups thus obtained were studied they were found to be 
exactly similar in nature. Moreover, fragments from different depths frequently joined one 
another, The whole is therefore to be regarded as one single deposit, probably thrown in for 
the express purpose of filling up the well. 


Arric Buack Graze 


ito. mo, 13. Plate. Hooys. D, 0262, 
Hier Sin fagmensy sak nies "Good bac glaze, very badly worn, Inthe mide afte oor arouleted 
circa iis whch AE ps of three vamped paigactet net enbogh fhe Aas is preserved toto the exact pate 
ean ont, Tromet tps gg Profi, tl og "Bs abot oa, 
Fee eee i Finch ences ofc Sodied cede For ha shape, compare Waage, Ant nh 
or HE ose eh ante Avie Eh and hos dae probably about 300 
Yee, 16,” Tragmen of sallow how! with inurned rim. Hag Bod. 
Won Sae ied phered, Goed blck laze badly wars, ‘The fags heavier andthe floor thinner than no, 14 
aos ie Corbet Raper t dae shout the Stl ot Wed quarter athe fourth cenarys ie mantinany as ave been 
Tet oleae crt than soot ofthe poy is dope 








Orner Revatep Fasrics 


pn no. 17. Fragment of fahplate, D. of footing e055, 
Rsiored trom fragnents rather les than half preserved.” Red clay. Dull black glaze 5, the bearing surface ofthe 
foot reserved: wide reerved band round the central depreion second reered band round the outer edge ofthe pre- 
served part of helo (robb th maid the ip). Rouleted ee round mide of or. 
Ton M0, 17; Peare 9. Miclature fahplate, “Hi, o-0at. D. ooga. 
fete jt fo ana Hn lonRel dy, gry in break Youd, dll dark purple gate, Ouse eared, 
‘This level contained several other fagment ot hplatey, mostly rims. 
Hire dBin agents; prot pand body ok, Brown ay.” Iie, dul dark purple laze mottled with br 
Red rem fragments; part of ipa %. Brown ela.” Tide, dull dark purple glaze mottled with brown ; 
outside, streaky brown glaze? fot revrvedes ‘4 
‘oko, 15, rear ta 0. Bowl with outsumed rim. H. 0044. D. 028, 
Fedired tn tages; greats pt taal tnd rout” Red ay, ul dak purple glue cud 
lower prof body and fot restved: Inthe middie ofthe floor three small stamped palmettes win a rng of outing. 
gp. rear tab. Fragment of ela bo 
the floor, stamped palmetts within a cece of rouleting, 
396, megrniabFragment of dar bo 
ther better black glaze," almeter joined by ince arcs wi 
gy. nuate tab. Similar. 
os 196 and 197 may be Attic. 


























‘circle of rouletting.. 





Grey Ware 


tof, no. 13, mart 12.4. Plate. H. 01098. D. 0-9 : 
soto agents at bi Alone darkarey glint, bly worn, Tn mide of for sped 
Imettes (to on within rng of role 

Delete were ragnnt of alent one Ske 








fon ror. Fragment pine. D. of : 

18% tcl greater pat of floor ony etored from rages Black glaze allover except nie footing. 

There wets fragments of several other fabplates, mostly reembling no. 151 in prodle. 

dees rc fi Bowl wityottumed in, Ht Sau, ong : 

Bi eat rerovad “Back gle ile; td lane vars from Mack to gryth browns foot and lower part of 
oy a Ree the mise the fone a soletted ic upon which are stamped two palettes of the same type a8 
Eaton 28 Probab ee wee tes erally. 

for, cg" wl with owctumed my Foodb. D, og, 

Fezre San opens al part tsi wal ant fi ok Back gaze, oud reserved except fo ip, fom which 
the gas ro dyes Te ide in places, In conte of four thee mal stamped palmetes wit rouleted ee. 

sone HATE 12, Hoot of mal bowl of fering ore a cs 

Geyer ciay. ‘Chocolate beware In cen of floor, wo coneentce circles, roughly incised, Upon the 
inn har en 9 nig of ee ince tb: 

fate 12 br Soot of smal bout (easinent) Be ot ooering oe. 

Gem cay. ‘Beschrown giase.© Stamped palmette within roucued cele. 

Seevnate iat Yoototsmall bowl D,avlectrng oe. ¢ 

Bein” utc pase ee wey cele stamped palmetes within rouleted cree 

fe tab foot of anal bowl, of fring 0933- 
Bren day, grein break. Dancbrown gaze: "Thre satped palmetts 
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Save he yeaa hubatee : 
Saar ak, ikea 2 ec a cass ad ca bs 
Sy ar ik ee _Ta i neo fe ag 
Be aaah, engulf, Boe 
Bape oti org er eae 
SETS de Aaecn Boc es ga 
SE ener eg, Sep vale Pin xl 
ete een eat te te gh ol ef ies ; ; 
Mere igcatbeaT Week bat jh aie iho handling shore ei. Gy dey, 
wnt aca ie 
sa tn a ia “Ted oo. 
pO oer le ome re rey eee 
soar Snay ing Eager ng ra tai on ho i, Loe sing ot token, dato sig 
fea eo So ae om eet ed i oy Mak ge 

aa cp a i te fo wii lk we 

Salada iene Tee” MED sy, aegtante Greycey. Onldcconlacy 
cove loti 














Haxr-ctazep anp UNcLazep Porrery 


mia. mo. 15. Plate, H.ooay, D. ours. : 

‘About hal preserved ; restored from fragments. Streaky metalic black glaze outside reserved except for rin. 

From the very bot of the upper dopa i snr than ns 159°, but may be fther err thn 25-4 

aig. mo, 15. Plate. Hoge. D. ot 

RSioredfcdm fngmeats; rather les that half preserved, Beickred cay. Dull purple glaze allover inside and out 
fide, The narrow a aoe ‘outside just below the rim and the single broad groove round the body a little farther 

were cut bere 

“There were very many fragments of plates ofthis type some had one horizontal groove round the outside, some two. 
‘The clays tally "Ps ane varie ofen onthe ne agment-ffom dl purple te. 

Sg. mo. 15. Plate ote 

Aout eecere Red ay. "Red gaze mottled with black inside and out; the fotring back, The gaze 
‘outs thin and streaky, 

‘There were several fragments of plates of this type, but they were not as common as those resembling no. 213. 

245, no. 15. late, “F099. D- 6168 

About one quarter preserved. Red clay. Dark purple glaze inside outside reserved except for rim, There were 
fragments of two other plates ofthis type. 

2x6, ¥i0. Fragment of rim of plate. D. ¢. 0-18. 

Red-brown clay. Red glaze inside; outside reserved except fora big steak where the glaze has run down. 

xy. rc. 16. "Siall howl with out-tumed time HL Ob. 'D. og. 

About half bowl.""Red ay. Inside covered with dll Back glaze? outside reserved except fora trickle of glaze down 

4238. mo. 16, Fragment of small bowl with outturned rim, H, 003. D.¢, 0-08 
About one thind of bowl. ‘Red clay.” Unglazed. 

Fragments of similar small bowls were very common; the ims were usually covered wit dull black glaze. 

zip. 16. | Smal bowl, H. ous. B. cosy 

‘About half preserve. ~ Streaky dull purple plese all over inside and out. 

‘ago. m0. 15. Bowl with intumed tin. “Heoogs, Ds ovge, 

‘About half resgrvedRe lay. Rin laced, black olde 

aa. mo. 10. Stall bowl with inturned mH 0058. D. 

About half preserved. ‘Red lay. Unglazed. 

‘There were'many fragments of other sinilas bowls, 

222, 70.173 mare Ge. Small bow with handle, H. without handle 0018, D. 0-041. 

Rely aga naa 

22g. rusts 10 8 Small kraterahaped vase, H,o-14. D. of im o-t5, 

Restore ftom lfagments; about hal the rim, the handle, snd much ofthe body lost, Red clay, Dull dak grey 
slaze5 the foot fired red; inide reserved. Round the neck & wreath of myrtle leaves between two hormonal bees, 
ainted in black over the glaze; round the lower part of the body’ another black hosaostl band, 














‘bright red inside; remainder reerved. 


Warre-surrpep Ware * 


sa hi es Pad cae aa a cee ncaa Bae geass 
ie BPE ancien pel eke ek ee ai 

ee Cp EERE ag BP RE a 
gl al cnc sop, Rel, et ep pr 

pele re Sg eo 

overs rah eee nae pene nettmene, 

SCE a iamrieemmtny tune ont, Dain 

Seabee Siero, Hedy pl te" 


if Several plain unstipped vessels are included in this section because their shape connects them with the dlipped 
rinking-cups. “The slipped ware is now very degenerate and obviously on the verge of extinction, 
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226. mio. 17. Wide, short-stemmed cup, without handles, H 0-045. _D. of rim 0-09, 
Gonplets ice fragments arin. "Lighered cat. Us ‘and unglazed. 
‘Two similar cups were found almost com, hae laughable fopsidedines of these cups renders them quite unfited 
for ordinary use; perhaps they were temple votives. 








ei Wesr Store WaRE 


aay, pare 11 5, Fragment of rim of deep bowl or kantharos. D. ¢. 0 

Reddish-brown clay. "Dull black glaze inside and out. Round the outside an ivy wreath between narrow horizontal 
incised bands; the tendrils of the ivy are incised, the leaves (very muich faded) painted white. 

‘228-232. PLATE 11 J. Similar fragments, 


For similar ivy wreaths, compare Waage, Antioch on the Orontes IV 1, fig. 3, nos. 15, 16, 17, 
19, 21, 24, 29. At Antioch such pieces were found in deposits which seem to have been closed 
in or just after the reign of Antiochus I1I.** Our pieces are less heavily decorated and probably 
earlier. Note also Bochringer and Krauss, Altertimer von Pergamon 1X, pl. 57 ¢. 1, and the 
incised ivy wreath round the shoulder of a small trefoil-mouthed oinochoe from the North 
Gate Street at Halae.‘? 


wiare 11 b. Fragment of deep bow! or cup. 
Hi clay. Bright red lave with intsed wreath 
Bees Phare 11 bo Hagiente of ris, probably fom lanthari, 
brown clay. Glaze black outside, chocolate brown inside; white-painted myrle wreaths between incised 

ne, Raters wats are quite ammo the let parallel Known fo e or 

fag. riare 11 b. Fragment of sallow saucer with fat outurned ip, Def tim 0-0. 

Brown clay. Dark-brown glaze, Inside, incised stale of ivy wreath (the leaves bax 
wreath ar shallow grooes ct rather casey bore ling. 

i338, PLATE tt ent of rim of shallow saucer. 

Redlshcbrown clay. Black glaze. Inside, a narrow incked horizontal line below which appears part of a white 
painted design, probably floral, 

199, Pare 11 6. Fragment of rim of shallow saucer, D.¢, 016, 

Reiabicbrown day, “Black glaze. Inside incaed ivy wreath with white painted leaves. 

HORE are th, ragments of necks and shoulders of small clued vas, probably amphorss 

Hack lag, upon which are palsted iy wreaths in thined cy. 
eat ofp De. 009. ate 

glaze, upon whic fs past of design, probably eas of barley and lowers, in thinned clay and 




















Above and below the 





5. Phare OT be 

HE day.” Excelent 
‘white paint 

BAL TATE boot of shallow saucer, D. of oat 007. i 

footie fat, but raled upon two very low concentricribs, Reddish-brown clay. Outside reserved; inside covered 

with dark brown glaze upon whichis painted, within a tiple incked band, an eght-petalled flower or star, the petals being 
‘itemately white and rede 

Ps fears 11. Fragment ofa similar foot. 





boars a1 b. Bragment ofa similar foot 
Wuame fr bn Reogmest of ala 

{Shead of a dower, tin rays n thinned clay. 

For similar saucers, compare Thompson’s C.12. This has a rather more solid flower in the 
middle; nearer to our nos. 244-5 is that published by Watzinger, AM XXVI 70, no. 7c. 
Both these pieces are rather later than ours. Probably still later is a very heavily decorated 
saucer from Kertsch.** Much closer parallels come from Pergamon.7° 

ag8-age. muare 11 6, Fragments ffom the necks and rns ofsmall amphorae. D, of rims ¢, 013. 

REiaEbcwrown clay; Good pase varying in colour em dark brow 0 Hack. On theneciy cals of bud painted 
fn thinned clay with ined salla; overall white painted festoons. Upon the only fragment of shoulder whichis pre- 
served, an ivy vteath in tinsel ely. 

Thompson’s groups of Hellenistic pottery include a series of similarly decorated small 
amphorae. The design on the neck remains the same, but its quality falls off. Note the way in 
which the stalks of the buds on D.25 have become a mere incised squiggle. But on the shoulder 
the vine or ivy wreath is soon replaced by incised ‘ subgeometric’ patterns (C.11, D.25, D.26), 












8 See below, p 168 #8 Waage, of dt. 15-16. 
Goldmann, i 2, no.15. st Bochtnghr and Rraus, op tpl 57 #10. 
Aa 1910, 215, 1. 4 Bochringer and Krauss, op. ef. pl. 37 Bly 2 
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though it survives in a degenerate form on D.27. The closest parallel for our fragments, which 
are certainly Attic, is B.5. 

‘The design on the necks is not confined to amphorae; note the bowl B.26. 

Compare also Waage, of. cit., fig. 8, nos. 6, 7, 8, 10. 


shia Witenes oes 
Bltea glase fade ancous* athe top of the tim as ivy wreath ta tse clay between incised lines, There isan 
ens be ete Onlin 
259. PLATE te. Fragment of lip of small bell krater, Internal D. ¢, 018. 
SESS la ree Gece me eT ON ac pal tnd 
ins Se ly eed eof tr i pe ah no meee 


eens 
EL ea ese EE ; 
Het ea Lanse spe! Ea a bh ed in age patch onthe 

stone aitans Ne oar cm Paty, Dates ten cd i napa 
i opp dae aaa nb 
Se net, Sent iagrce, Cases 

vey en a as a a 


A remarkable group of vases from Delphi,” which must be rather later than this deposit, 
contains a small lagynos with a chain of thick yellow blobs round the shoulder; I do not know 
an exact parallel to the pattern on our no, 254. 


6. mo. 17. Crust, H. as prererved 008, Greatest D, (le spout) 08, 

react par of bodys fot kates spot sntaly lon ie stb broken, ‘he high domed body i divided ito 
pps ands Tower complement’ “At ace the teat pot on cnimuenting with tach emparne 
PSailrbrown say. Badly wora blac gluse} sound the ouder an ty ath wth incued alas ike tole on 
aay-gu above ‘The leaves he ben conipltly worn away and sn he Salsa eh 

i en est whee bata he te comprment were land vingar. 

There were Eafe of esoiber Nadler ibe is dhs doped There ae compesble or elt later two-pouted 
vases from the Delphi tomb-group already referred to,"* and from Athens.” 














agynos, restored from fragments, Round the shoulder, an. 




















Laroz Vase wir Appzp Wurre Decoration 


Rragment of rater rim. D.c0-96; 
Dull red glaze; inside and top of im reserved. Round the neck @ 
talks are painted, not incised, 








Laroz Pamrep Pots 


The level of the well contained several fragments of large vases, probably kraters, of a well 
fired light-brown or red clay, decorated with dull dark-brown glaze and white paint, 
‘The following pieces are illustrated : 





Se as pc us poe rat aS laa caters al ba 
ream iad. Fngmens poy om per fear 

SLARLES Seas emer Ssh 

Wile ee anes Eats aig Gla ts ed can Siena Sp 

Ee niics iat. Pragmed of igh Rac, Dec oase? wrest) the errenon no, abe are added 

ao 

A few similar pieces were found at Antioch.4 Mr, J. M. Cook has kindly called my 
attention to fragments of a fabric strongly resembling this which were found in fifth-century 
contexts at Old Smyrna. These have stiffer, clumsier ivy wreaths, and show a more lavish 
use of white paint; but they almost certainly belong to ancestors of our pots. Since this 

ecient goa 

3 Perdeece FaD V9 hit 790) 





7 he 
ems probable, as M. Perdtizet (ih 





72) says, that the Hellenistic vases from 


this tomb form one group, whatever the circumstances in ‘which they found their way there, ‘There i an earlier vase of 


this pe with beter plat but somewhat mar decoration tn the Bees Moscum (OM 08. gong face Repel, 
reir reed hema anal deanna at pe On 0-3-1018 fem Kerat 
a Bercy oso 79, ge 73 Watney 
' Waage, op iy fg 8 nos 1, 19 and (more especial) 





Bg, no. 33. 
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fabric is entirely absent from our earlier levels, it is unlikely to be Chian; its home is probably 
somewhere on the west coast of Asia Minor. 


‘Lamps 





46h; 7; mame ge Hs pened oe, Greate D wis none 8 
aki atts ota ge ts oe boy mings ne rate. Grey day. uid ewered 
se e7 ‘At Athen Type TX had already pased out of avou by the sme of Thompson's Group ©.3* 





ro 7; mateo. Ha peeved of. Greate B. witout naa or handle 0-75. 
‘Aout hall body, reed from fragments, ave fon nose and handle broken, Grey thy, Darcey gate very 
daly worn on outside.” An early undecorated example of Type XIII.” Teacem to be id earlier tha the Ars lamps 








of thiskind found at Corinth, which supports the view that the type Griginated in the eastern Aegean area, 











sob mare Mini np ff oss. Buoy 
Git gurl ay tend gis, Ht ke o,f, bt wit wider ip 
mio.75 neaTe gc. Wniaturelamp, “hoor. Dog, 
Spt? Ligh ay, unlipped ad ung i 
Counting fragotents there were atleast thirty smiar small lamps in this depot. They had been wed, asthe norles 


of mort showed signs of burning. 


Cutan AmpHORAR 











70. This level contained a vase number of pieces of smashed wine amphorac, none of which could be reconstructed, 
‘The count of feet of Cian amphorae wa a follows ee 
Tbe sing '42,0 cas <n. ose te 9 Oe 
nog e four 
bate Three 
0.9 A and i? :olme 
Fog tt One 
mogh: | 11 Bwenty-eight 
mogis  ) Dot iver 
mogm. fl! ot Twelve 
mgm: ff ff ft Aleem 
moges 5 fff Bow 
mogps 5! One 


Very many fragments of necks and handles were found, ‘The following picceilustrae the most common ty 
Ape) mo. 8.- Upper part of neck with springs of handles, External De ef mouth 0'12- ve 
Weilfred ighuered smooth clay, unsipped and unglazed. 

1, 8. Fragiaent of neck 

i ore 
27s. mo, 8. Fragment of neck, 
Sfaitar fabric. 





Forxron AmpHORAE 
1274. The count of feet was as follows : 














ST ara Nioe 
revie sfetk 211 f tHe 
rete fliendes) | [oR 
fete t a, Flt ore 
Porch Neekin mane cae) 
Bete, ofodoae he Wis Gn Oan 
mises! Se awe 
Foto e | Seek emia 
a ote 


Fragment of neck and handle of Rhodian amphora. D. of mouth about 0-13. 
light-brown clay, On the top of the handle a stamp (to be published separately). 
276, vio, 10. One handle and part of neck of Goan amphora. D. of mouth 0-124. 

Light yellowish clay." Double-olled handles. 


% Broneer, op. ct. 47 . Falrly early inthe third century. "8 Thompson, oc 
1 Named "the Gaius type" by Walters, Catalogue ofthe Giek. ond Roman Lam the Br 
7 The are the sme PEt the toc was made separate piece and sometimes bre 














id Nunn (no. 350-80). 
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‘ayy. mo. 10. Fragment of lip of amphora with spring ofhandle. Internal D. 0-10. 

102, are Semaps eed from ts type sepresesied by our no 182 Br 

‘Miss Virginia Grace, who very kindly came to Chios to examine our material, gave me 
very great help in studying these amphorae. My attributions of different types of feet to 
different cities are based upon her advice. Sec her article in Hesperia III 202, ‘ Stamped 
‘Amphora Handles found in 1931-2’, fig. 1, nos. 6 and 7 for Cnidian amphorae; ibid., pl. 2, nos. 
4.and 5, for Rhodian handles of the third century; ibid. 202, fig. 1, no. 5, for a Rhodian am- 
phora of the early third century (mouth and one handle lost). Gf. also Hesperia Suppl. VIII. 

‘A remarkable photograph of a wine-cellar full of Rhodian amphorae is published in 
Clara Rhodos 1 86, fig. 67. 





Laroz LacyNor 


ro, 17. Neck with upper part of handle, D, of mouth 0-04. 
[Uitred clay, unatipped abd udglased, "A taller toner nee than no. 163. 
aso. mio. 17.” Handle from similar 

1}, Root ofa closed vesel 





‘milar fabric, D. of footing 0-08, 





While it is by no means certain that this foot does in fact belong to a lagynos, the numerous 
fragments of bodies of lagynoi, or at any rate of closed pots smaller than amphorae but made of 
a similar fabric, seem all to come from vessels with flat feet something of this shape. They 
probably stood about eighteen inches tall and had high, rounded shoulders. ‘This level of the 
well contained very many fragments of necks and handles, none of which were stamped, though 
a handle picked up on the surface about a hundred yards east of the area of excavation was 
stamped MEN. All were of the tall, narrow sort represented by no. 279, which seems to have 
completely replaced the type of our no, 183 during the period between the formation of the 
second deposit in the well and its final filling in, The word lagynos is discussed by Laroux, 
Lagynos 73 ff. The use of the same word for these large containers (holding, as far as could be 
guessed, about half as much as a Chian amphora of the period) and for small decanters like 
our nos. 254, 255 seems to be justified by reference to ancient authors. ‘The people of Alexan- 
dria, in the festival described in Athenaeus VII 276, ‘8 I6las tkaotos Acryivou Trap” addy 
gipovres rrivovow ’, which suggests a fairly capacious bottle, though not, of course, one too 
big to be carried when full. ‘The Latin authors still more clearly mean a ‘ big-bellied bottle ’."° 
‘Horace and Martial found a lagynos too big to finish at one sitting, and had to seal it up between 
times as a precaution against the servants.*° Indeed, it might be more in accordance with 
ancient usage to describe the smaller vases of this shape as lagunculae, fit only for the table of a 
man ut sibi videbatur lautum et diligentem, ut mihi, sordidum simul et sumptuosum.** Still more to the 
point is a passage from Plautus * to which my attention was called by Miss Grace: quasi tu 
Tagenam dicas, ubi vinum solet Chium esse—said of an old woman—multibiba atgue merobiba. Prob- 
ably vessels like our nos. 279-81 were used for the export of Chian wine. 

‘They are hardly likely to have been refilled again and again as the &pyain ounmhavos of 
Marcus Argentarius presumably was. More probably their fate was that of another lagynos 
mentioned by the same author: §* TnAdde yap Aidos els ot Papiiorovos, ola Kepauvds, ot Aids 
2b xeIpdiv, EAA Alcovos &Bn. 

12 fuvenal St3EIT 6o a sete aan . . 
meus anda lagoon: (Gf ab5 Cees kecoukecfan mohers seston: (ip Pom RVESGr a). Meal hae fea, 
nothing to de with stamps on the handles ofjars. + Pliny the Younger, Bp.116, 2, Gae. Ti 78, 


'#Anih. Pal. VI 248 and IX 246, quoted by Leroux op. cil. 76-7. Note alo the inscription ovvwhaves on Leroux’s no. 
1336 
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‘The high price of Chian wine may have made it convenient to sell it in smaller containers 
as well as in amphorae. 

Flat-bottomed round-shouldered tall-necked water jars with single handles are made in 
great numbers in Chios today. They are called Bourboula because of the gurgling noise caused 
by pouring from them. Ancient lagynoi also gurgled aux glouglous humides (Leroux, ibid). I 
would like to believe that they have been made in the island ever since Hellenistic times, but 
cannot prove it. 

The word lagynos need not be confined to vases of one particular size (Leroux, op. cit. 81). 
Probably it was no more restricted in its meaning than is the word ‘ bottle * today. 


KRarters 


abs, nuare t2.c. Fragments ofa large column-krater with stamped and relief decoration, Diameter uncertain, 
Te ly, ppd and ng i Round de body ra achain of ted honeys wih eae ge hove 
and below this were narrow incised lines; below all, wow of wal eicular punchymaris, One fragment, which 8 pea 
hot from the tame vase though the width ofthe rth is the same and th use ofthe same samp show that ie mst be ore 
the same workshop, has a bull's head stuck on below the rim. This must have been made by hand: the ears were added 
separately and the eyes and other detail ded with a polatedstck. "On each side ofthe head is an oval made ef two of the 
ibeaded horseshoe stamps st back to back ; ouside these ovals were more beaded horseshoes. ‘Below the bulls head is a 
+0W of plain horseshoe stamps, and below that again a row of small circular punch-maris, 

‘The columnekrater is rare in the Hellenistic period but not abuolutely unknown."* "Tdo not know an exact 















lel to 








Ob. Several fragments, probably of brates with their insdes deeply scored with horizontal and vertical striations. 
CCompate Thompson's A.6y, C68, E120; and no. Os 79, 85 above, 
Larce Basins 
0,5; riavs 11 d, Fragment of im with handle. D. ¢ 0-3 








Lighered tlay, unatipped, "Tes of black paint band found the 
“This isthe ype most commoniy found inthis depos 

by, Puare ti Fragment ofrim with handle, e099. 
ighred clay, tinliped and unglazed. Horizontal sia handle squashed lat under the em. 


ide, Horizontal strap handle, 





Our series nos. 185, 284, 285 shows a progressive degeneration of the handle. No. 185, 
being from a lower deposit, is certainly earlier than the others, but it would be dangerous to 
try to set up a chronological sequence in which the form of the handle was the sole criterion. 

86, no, 5, Large bain. H. o12,, Do: 
Restored hom agmentsy ceive of ot apart of side lost, Lighted clay; surface very badly worn and faked. 
Uificred ny, lipped und ingle "Els'ype wile Be bu, Mopig ade, and lighly faring rm, feet 
eed ay, lipped and unglazd. with fat bas, sloping sides, and lightly faring rm, fst appears 
infor e uaa oop handle rain om te top afte ts (eee 1 he He Rage ound eprsea abe fe 








Sroneware Basins 





288, v0. 6. Fragment giving complete profile, H. 0055. D. «038. 
Lightchrown rity clay, unsipped and unglazed, 

aby. viate 11d.” Fragment ofrim with knueklebone handle. D. e, ogo. 

Very rity redsbrown ely. a 

ago, Fearn td. Spout,” Diameter of rim uncertain. ; 

‘hice moot clay. "A fattened pilt of clay suck‘ tothe ren just to the let ofthe spout 





These basins are forerunners of Thompson’s E.124.*% But the difference in the rims is 
obvious enough. I do not want to assert positively that they were made at the same place. 
4 Bg Boehringer and Kraus, op. cit, pl 59 6 a large column-krater in the whiteslipped, painted  Pitane style, 
Basta Heike 


‘Another white-lipped example from Lagyris 55 and 56, 20. 107. 
8 Op. ck 426, fig. 102. 
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Cooxmnc-pots 


‘The cooking-pots from this level were mostly of the same types as those from the last. 
One slightly modified form of the open stewpan makes its appearance. 3 
no. 12. Stewpan with wide projecting tim. H. 0-065. D.¢.0-34. Fragment, giving complete profile, 
2a, Stepan it ite pe ais reset proportion ot ight to diameter 


‘Riot likatated. Several fragments of lage braziers 
OF 5. cnanlete brazicr of Lats Hellenistic date sce Thompson's B.150 (op cit 420, 42%, figs. 108, r09)- 


‘TeRRAcoTTas 
ag6, rusre 19, Head ofan old man. H. 0-105. f ka) 
Fe i ee i on the ide is much damaged. Light-brown clay, Traces of white pain 
he lowe part of the face, expecially on Ws 1s epics fot ulcer fly modelled. Te bar pled 


expec 5 ‘ 
eppecially undes te ooF eccured by 2 broad stp of clot, fastened in a knot in front. The forehead is deeply lined; the 
Bs Mae tad enraged te sen ut mcng he chess re bry ed ah eH ov te 


‘believe that the subject is Homer, but can find no evidence 0 ampere iow, apart Some he ci 
Cor ee ene ofthe posts scien home. [tears lle esemblance to such offialy recognised * portraits of 
Hosa bavecnmined Si petapein oe Sit Bal of te rd cary 0 pes wee bet gecraly Sables 
brat any rae os ily ay fhe erste reel Homer bie 
7. Bragment of ae female Fare . 
FR upper part ofthe body and the arms only are “The body is naked, but over the left shoulders fung a 
con nap RS een ic Beka inthe wind the Fight hand i ried to cath tat the cage. The body s worked ia 
ce eine Cloak, Te may have bern mould-made, but ifso the head mat have been made separately, oF it wo 
relief against the Coat, it mauid. “Te cloak forms th top of shallow vesel about 2 cm. deep; the lower part is un- 
Bere ay” “Probably the orginal was shaped somewhat ike an askos, with a spout below the figure’ fet, 
‘Smooth light-brown clay- 
"Fragineat with palette and tend ; 
hrm yc,” Mc cir tan he ote rs um this contest. Compare no. 1o8 above, 
op, Fragment of taty's face. ‘Traces of red paint on the hai. : 
cog Fngmcnso dead emai pres." No 0,904 show acs of white paint 
hc fal bowl wth tots ads. Copa oem Day 
of Reierangefesdacactie gs 
All these pieces except no. 305 were probably made in moulds, the details being touched up 
afterwards. 
MisceLLangous SMALL Frxps 
fo. g12 may be an unfinished string-twister ; it lacks hole the middle. 
Ro ug nye a ue Sti SoH [ee er, nally Tom apes fen te fet or andles, with every 


surfadeSorn round and smooth as though by the action of water. Many similarly worn sherds were found scattered through 
Sar the mariacc levels. While i is conceivable that some of these last were worn by the natural process of weathering, those 


in some industrial process. Mr. Nicholls suggests tanning, and I believe that this is probably correct, though I can find no 
pawage in any ancient author fo show that potsherds were used in dressing hides.” 





‘Tue Date oF THe Successive Dzposrs iv tHe WELL 


Unfortunately none of the objects from the well carries its own date about with it like a 
coin,** nor can these successive dumpings of rubbish be associated with any known historical 
event. For our absolute dates we must therefore rely on comparisons with other sites. By far 
the most valuable evidence is provided by Professor Thompson’s series of groups from the 
‘Athenian Agora, and the dates given below indicate the relation of our groups to his rather 
than any definite fixed point in time. 

1 The date ofthe deposi below. On the subject of Tanning, sce Mau in RE 4.2‘ Coraris’. 


dizcused below. 
een! handles may be regarded as an exception. I believe that Miss Grace's chronology agrees 
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The Lowest Deposit. 


There are obvious parallels between the finer pieces from the bottom of the well and the 
latest vases from Olynthus; but, as has already been observed, imported Attic pottery seems to 
have been carefully looked after and to have enjoyed a long life in Chios. The rough pottery 
looks rather later, but not as late as Thompson’s Group A; the end of the third quarter of the 
fourth century .c. seems a probable date. 


The Second Deposit. 


‘The quality of the black glazed pottery deteriorates. Many of the shapes are like pieces 
from Thompson’s Group A; the lamps also resemble lamps in this group, and there is nothing 
in the rough pottery which must of necessity be much later. A date about the tum of the 
fourth and third centuries would leave about a generation between this deposit and the last, 
which seems a sufficient interval to account for the differences between them, 


The Third Deposit. 


The complete absence of ‘ Megarian Bowls’ forbids us to regard this group as being as 
late as Thompson’s Group C.** But the West Slope ware from this level is nearer that from 
Group C than that from Group B, though the closest parallels are to be found in neither. The 
lamps also seem to come in the gap between the two groups, though there are too few of them to 
provide a really certain standard for fixing the date of the rest of the pottery. Many of the 
small half-glazed pots are very debased—indeed more debased than anything published by 
‘Thompson—but this seems to be a sign of provinciality rather than lateness. Ordinary common 
sense would suggest that the well was unlikely to have been left half-flled for any very great 
length of time. It seems best therefore to disregard the degenerate appearance of the rough 
pottery and fix the date at about 275-250 B.c. 


VIII. THE GRAVE GROUPS * 
Grave 1% 


Shallow unprotected ® inhumation of adults. The same grave had been used for two 
burials, the second corpse being laid on top of the first. The skulls were almost touching, and 
the arm of the second appeared to embrace the first. Both bodies lay at full length, heads to 
north. The following grave goods were found. 


ee iol a a 
ore ae raa pers 
BE ee cole taal Bg 
Pegg Wer 
$27 SEE for Arete 
a Gin ssi ee : 
GRE oe oh ed ef he ype crpe to hich hy eden Wong 
Sache Wace” Rateable eae atyp atest 
aS ete Te amen ge ter at to el et et epg ge oe 
Deseret th apes eee tng feet eee ay Beason Ree oT, 
rly he Dal, oer tra hn em ken ws ere warp 


Hig, 18- Small day bette, Hop. 
gl 
3 














1 Megarian Bowls ma bably have appeared later in Chios than in Athens, but the 

and the actual presence of imported Atte pieces show tha, though Athens set the fashion, Chios fl 
‘Mi Varouche-Ghrtedolopoion very Kindly clean and denied the cs. 

See Plan (1g) for penton of graves, 

No tac of snd oP coveting as found for any o the bodies desrbed as ‘unprotected , ‘The absence of nails 

sakes wooden coffins unl. 
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Grave 2. 

Unprotected inhumation, probably of adult. The head only was excavated, during the 
process of clearing the ground above the well in Trench A; the body was under an olive tree. 
Being about two feet deeper than Grave 1, and almost directly under it, it was certainly earlier. 

38 Proms QO ead of 
1S. Ob. Head of Perephone 
‘Probably the same ype a8 no. 338 below. 


Grave 3. 

‘At the north end of the large stony pit in Trench A. Shallow unprotected inhumation of 
young person or small adult. The body was extended on its back, arms by its sides, head to 
cast, Near the right foot were fragments of two small perfume bottles of the type exemplified by 
no. 323 below. These had probably been broken in the course of agricultural operations, 
which had disturbed the grave considerably. 


GRAVE 4. 
‘This grave was covered by a sharply-sloping roof formed of six large gutter tiles, leaning 
against one another in pairs, like sheaves in a stook of corn. (Compare Grave 12, PLATE 15 b.) 
‘Adult burial; the body on its back, hands by its sides, head to north. The following grave 
goods were found at the feet. 
ISiNoont car ended amt weal 
Toon, D.ctrim 0057. 


0, 16. Sell 
20, os May, ne fibre. ‘The opper part of the cuside covered with metallic black glaze. The shape is related to 
cna ARES lay Be Tae es hp taller Monavie, ts ase watout ret decoration. 





Grave 5. 

To the north of the red earth. Shallow inhumation of adult. Covered with tiles, but the 
whole grave, being just under the surface, had been much disturbed in the course of agricultural 
operations. Most of the tiles had been removed leaving only large fragments scattered irregu- 
larly upon the body. Body disturbed; head to south. No grave goods. 


Grave 6. 

Inhumation of adult. Directly under Grave 5 and about a metre deeper. Body on back: 
arms by sides; head to south. No grave goods, unless a large pyramidal loom-weight found 
near the head had been placed there deliberately. 


Grave 7. 

South-west of Graves 5 and 6, Adult burial; unprotected. Disturbed by a large modern 
pit. Head to west. The only grave find is a broken perfume pot of the type exemplified by 
no. 323 below. 


Grave 8. 

West of Grave 5 and 6. Child’s burial; from the objects found probably a girl. Un- 
protected, but deep and therefore undisturbed. Body on back; head to south. The following 
grave goods. 


#9, BSA XLVITT 160, fg. 3- 
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He PLATE 14.0. Bronze spatula, L014. 
Tally good condition covered by tick crusty green patina. 
fa uate 40 Sal bons pohue ote, 
neck only preserved; shape apparently similar to no. g19 above. 
‘These two objects were found fogetir near the let thigh, °° 
HE De, Sma cay pee ow Ho, 
ht ved clay, unsipped and unglazed.” Placed horizontally acres the fet. 





Grave 9. 

South of Grave 7. Unprotected adult burial. Body on back; arms by sides; head to 
west. A firm bed for the body had been made with large stones, probably taken from the 
stone structure immediately to the south of the grave. This bed filled in one side of the rock-cut 
pit on the north side of the grave, which must thus have been earlier in date. It did not con- 
tain anything except dark earth and a few unidentifiable sherds. The following grave goods 
were found. 


SALE 2h, nek Necee De S  Li as d a, Tah e at 
vcd HEE tit Sam ESTE Rhona ecaiivntnc Tey gene 
a Ee da pon aL 

an deerme 

gecpor tin Soule retane poe Stag 

FS ct ons gia aig tro cas nc, 


Grave 10. 


In the north-east corner of the western large trench. Adult inhumation; unprotected 
but very deep. Corpse on back; arms by the sides; head to north. The following grave 
goods were found. 


7. m0. 18. Small perfume bottle. H. 0-16. 
icbrown clay, unslipped and undecorated. 
"10. 18. Shall perme botle. Hot. 
ita. 
‘These two were lying actos the fet of the corpse, 
fer ‘Large perfume botle. Hoag, 
brie keno. 927. 
Lying diagonaly tong the let collar-bone. 


S3F, Mame ye Two smal gold earrings, D. 90a 

Bint gold wire. Hound about one-third ofthe eixunnference of each is a binding of fine wire. ‘The unbound part is 

ided by a double ewist into two parts, one about half as long asthe other; on the shorter partis a small white paste bead. 

‘One was found on either side of the head 

Sa Not iluteated.. A few scraps of gol laf, from a wreath round the head 

335. Bronzecom. Roman Republic 

Hie ¥ Macous Poreius Cato (2.0. 90?). A 

Gibv- Young head r.crowned with ivy wreath. m. c470 (ar Higature). 
‘Rev, Victory seated r.In exergue vic (ligature of 7 and m), 
BME W304, ple XCV 17. 

1a the mouth. 





Grave 1, 
West of Grave 10. Unprotected adult burial, presumably young man. On back; hands 
by sides; head to north. The following grave goods. 


sot, 0,18, Tron sug. Grete L029. A fat bar of ton 003 m, broad and mm. thik hammered ut into 
the Siete. ; ; 

"Gly badly Pated and brken'nto several pices. 4 

aoe rie ted rnewhat Sahara are common, iron oes are rarely found, perhaps Beaute the metal 
potent eal 

sno, 18: iron bracelet, D. 01 
‘bid pies ofron wie wi the end eaten ou at, | Lee conraded than no, 4 and ip one pee, 
Rariss PSG Ses rete ound oper nent erg highs the seal beng posed rough che Bence. 
i 
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rio. 18, Small perfume botle, H. o165- 
‘Thrown clay, untipped and undecoratad 
Nar the leh showlder 
8. Sal per bole, H. 620 
‘Above the head tothe let. 
338. roa ae Hisee, ‘Acolis. ‘ae 
OF bv. Head of Persephone x, border of dots. 
Refi Tone Tbe ae wreath. 
BMC Tos ete, 126, pl, XXV 12. Call Weber 555 Bl 3 
BMG Toa ee 126 pl OXY 2, Cal. Web 2886 7 vrata Caitodoulpous tel meta col 
on siti rout be amined ihe presLasperial period, aker 195 2.0. This view is supported by a consideration * of 
‘ ie grave 
PRMivE the head © the right. 


Grave 12. 
pLate 15 5, d. South of Grave 11. Adult inhumation, protected by roof of large flat 
gutter tiles like Grave 4. Body on back; hands by sides; head to east. The following grave 


goods. 


gag, Not usated. Smal bronze mor. D. 013. 
lar to n0. $24. 
‘Below the right foot, 
HERO 10), Smal pesfume bottle. H. 955. 
‘red clay, unsipped and undecoraied. 
" ri0. 18, Small perfume bottle. H. 0-18. 


Hye 1% Sell perfume bole. H. org, 


NaS gut ante tre ene wen aap low thefts nog yh ih ih; anther ken 
one wnt Rag ice 


Grave 13. 

‘A large limestone sarcophagus. PLATE 15 4,¢. H. (without lid) 080. L. 2-02. W.o81. 
The inside had apparently been lined with wood, which in rotting produced the discoloration 
of the stone visible in PLATE 15 ¢. The bones inside, which came from two skeletons, were in 
considerable confusion; the heads were at the east end. A quantity of earth and a few sherds 
had filtered in under the lid. The grave goods were as follows. 


riare 4. Small cay perfume botle._H. 0095. Restored from fragments. 
ag Viiv brown ty, epg sega.‘ mac on he ie te ec sched by the adbeson of non 


rusts 145. Small clay perfume botle. H.o-1t5, Unbroken. 

Saar faded 4 3 

ee >. Small glass 

946. rusts 14.0-, Bronze pin from wreath. L.o-075-_ Broken into two pices 

Bigment ofthe nares witch ome he wreaih art sil adhering tf Found near one of the skulls. 
pe ruste tge.  Siverring. D-0017. 

Sac ot rountsectioned silver wire: One side hammered out to form a beal. 

gem tga, Bone dag.” D.9015 

hall bezel containing a white paste 

2 nas Hh, nae sng DO 
i rom a thin fat strip of bronze breken. 

349. Pave 14a Bronze ring. D-c018. 

345 Numerots iron oails similar to no. 36x below ; apparently these had secured the wooden lining. 


‘The grave in which the sarcophagus stood had been cut through a number of earlier 
burials. Fragments of bone belonging to these bodies were found projecting from the sides 
of the cutting, 








1 See below p. 164. 
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Grave 14. 


To the south of the sarcophagus. Tile-covered ® burial containing the remains of at least 
five skeletons. These were piled up in the utmost confusion, skulls being found at both ends 
and in the middle of the grave. At the eastern end of the grave had been laid the two small 
perfume bottles, which were the only grave goods. 
sre 4 Sal la pee ote, Ho. 
ue green gia, the ouside flaky and opalescent 
scncate ty bral gas peste bole He 0085. 

The resemblance of these glass bottles to the one found in the sarcophagus makes it probable 
that this grave contained the remains of those whose bodies were disturbed when the grave 
for the sarcophagus was dug. These remains were reburied all together, and the bottles were 
placed in the grave as a peace-offering. 


GRAVE 15. 

Immediately west of the sarcophagus. Infant burial. The remains were enclosed in the 
bottom half of a large amphora (type not identified: not illustrated), and on top of this were 
placed the pieces of a second amphora (no. 353). Although this could be restored, several 
fragments were missing; moreover, the pieces were heaped one upon another, not neatly 
arranged as shown in the plan, though the neck was at the west and the toe at the cast. It 
does not appear therefore that the amphora, when placed on the grave, was complete and 
unbroken, It was in any case below the ancient ground level, and so cannot have been in- 
tended to stand over the grave as a monument. 

no. 19, Amphora,  H, 0975. Restore from fragments. : : 
veer a hanes Png int Slap eg ate cc lin Boy wit igh loping holden of Sm the 


uate, 14 b.. Small day perfume botle,” H-oog. Neck broken, but compete 
Bficred cay, nipped and tnglazed. si 





Grave 16. 


South-west of Grave 15. Infant burial. A smalll cist made out of flat stones set on edge. 
No grave goods. E 


Grave 17. 

At the bottom of a trial trench about fifty yards north-west of the group of graves 13-16. 
‘Unprotected adult burial; the body on its back, hands by the sides, head to west. No grave 
goods. 

Although this grave was about seven feet below the present ground level when excavated, 
the earth above it had been deposited in recent times, as mediaeval glazed sherds were found 
in all levels except the very lowest. The depth of soil in antiquity is quite uncertain, but it 
seems likely that a great deal of earth has washed down from the top of Kofina ridge in the past 
two thousand years. 


‘Tue Dare or tHe Graves 
Small clay and glass perfume bottles like those from the sarcophagus and the graves near it 
were found at Priene in a grave which contained a denarius of Augustus dating from 2 or 3 


* Not much earth had penetrated between the tiles. ‘Thus when the west end of the grave was uncovered the eastern 
part formed a sort of tunnel ; this was cleared from the western end in order to save the expense of digging down from above. 
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3.0.8 Graves from Siphnos,*? whose date is fixed by Flavian coins, contain glass bottles of a 
slightly different form, either with slight constrictions below the neck or with the neck hardly 
distinguished from the body. Compare also clay bottles like ours from Thera: ** examples of 
Augustan date from as far afield as Haltern in Westphalia are mentioned as parallels. Our 
graves 13-15 must therefore belong to the early Imperial period. 

‘The stratigraphical evidence from Grave 1 shows that clay bottles of this short type, without 
a foot, are later than those like no. 325, etc., while Grave g proves that this type, with wide foot 
and high sharp shoulders, is not far separated in time from the type with narrow foot and sloping 
shoulders represented by no. 326. The coin found in Grave 10 (no. 333) proves that this type 
must have been in use after the beginning of the first century 8.c. As it is unlikely that the two 
burials in Grave 1 were separated by any great length of time, it would seem likely that the 
wide-footed type immediately precedes that represented by nos. 314, 315, 343, 344, and 354; 
it may therefore be dated in the second half of the first century 8.c. The slim type with narrow 
foot may be a little earlier, though the two certainly overlap. 

None of our graves seems to be earlier than the beginning of the first century 3.c. 

The coin no. 338 was found with bottles of the narrow-footed, round-shouldered type; it 
is therefore probably earlier than the Imperial period. No. 318, which, though worn, is 
probably of the same type, must have been buried before the ‘ Augustan ’ bottles in Grave 1; 
as it is worn, it probably circulated for some time first. (It does not, of course, follow that it 
was struck before no. 316.) 

Our clay bottles do not follow the orderly development which has been traced by Thomp- 
son ® from the beginning of the third to the end of the second century 8.c. This may be 
because of their later date or because they were made in a different place. 

‘There would appear to have been little change in Greek burial customs in the three cen- 
turies that divide the Olynthus cemeteries from ours (see Robinson, Olyntius XI). No grave- 
stones were found, but some of those used in the Kastro as building material may have come 
from Kofina. 


IX. LATER LEVELS DISTURBED BY MODERN CULTIVATION 


Although the pottery and other objects from these levels is naturally without stratigraphical 
significance, a brief description is necessary for the sake of completeness. 


Hetuenistic Rep GLaze 
About twenty-five fragments come from all over the site; they are of light yellow-brown non- 
micaceous fabric with light-red glaze. ‘The pots had been dipped in the glaze, the characteristic 
thicker line down the middle being clearly visible on several of the sherds. Identifiable shapes 
include Waage’s 112, 113, 123, 126, 132, and 144.100 
Unidentifiable sherds of this fabric were in the fill of Graves 4, 11, and 12. 


Roman Rep Graze. 


About fifteen fragments come mainly from the trial trenches on the west and north, but 
two or three from the surface above the red earth. 





1" See Waage, 0. city Pl 8,4. 
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‘They have a darker clay, covered with a hard dark-red glaze. The dipping line is not 
visible on any of the fragments found, Identifiable shapes include Waage’s 405, 455, 460, 
46720 


Mecarran Bows 


They are very frequent all over the excavated area; two or three in the fill of graves, but 
mostly in surface levels. All the sherds illustrated (pate 144), and almost all those found, were 
of a grey fabric similar to that of the Grey Ware from the well. Glaze is usually black, some- 
times dark grey, always matt, but this may be the result of weathering. They have low, plain, 
slightly inturned lips, feet usually flat and decorated with rosettes, but one example (right of 
fifth row) has a splayed ring foot. Decoration is usually floral, but two fragments (third row) 
show the heads and bodies of soldiers, one of whom is blowing a horn. On the piece at the 
right of the bottom row a pair of feet is visible its base is plain, and a has been incised upon 
it. 





‘The great number of sherds of Megarian Bowls found shows that their absence from the well 
is not due to their being disliked in Chios. 


Haur-crazep Ware 


Several fragments of small plates were found. Some of the more complete ones are 
illustrated for the sake of comparison with those from the well. 


ro. 15. About one quarter of plate. H, 01026. D.c. 015. 
‘Ware red Clay covered with thin re glaze. From below Grave 15. 
Be es, Sout one quarter of pte foorring Bren. "Ht prered ovgs, Ds os 
-brown clay. Inide covered with thin eream-coloured wash} outside reserved and burnt in places. 
rom above the stone structure to the west of the red earth. 
7, 710. ¥5-. About one quarter of plate. H. 0-027. D. 016. 
RGi.brown clay." Unglassls slightly burned on ouside. Surface find. 


Lames 
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Be sea ne SE, as cavern, Tana te than te ve bt 
spear dn, ene te let Gs 


ARCHAIC AND CLASSICAL PorTeRY 


Archaic sherds, mostly from large white-slipped vases like nos. 17-34, or from small 
chalices, were scattered about the whole of the caste part of the excavated area. The pieces 
which deserved illustration have already been discussed. ‘There were also a fair number of 
Attic black glaze sherds of the classical period. Four archaic bucchero sherds, one being part of 
a kantharos with high, upswung handles, were probably imported from Lesbos. 





Wangs ftp 4 5. 
GT ils $e on 6-49, the Bphess ye. 
8 C, 60, D. 61. * 
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‘Miscettanzous Smaut Finps 


‘crosacetion a ‘bent at right angles. 
once "Orin O09. 
unter. Ordinary potsherds cut into rough diss. 
Nos. 363 and 365 are Attic with black glaze of good quality on both sides, One side of 
no, 963 has been left black, and the glaze on the other (that shown) has been roughly scraped 
away to leave a red spot. The scraping of no. 365 has been more neatly managed, and there is a 
red spot on one side, a black spot on the other. No. 364 is one of a number of counters cut, 
from pieces of Naucratite chalices; one side is dark and the other light. These counters were 
probably made from chance-found sherds during the late Hellenistic period.1¢ 
‘They may have been used in the game of dotpaxlvba described by Pollux.1°* Dindorf, 
in his note on this passage, mentions an * ostracindam hodiernam apud Belgas’, but there is no need 
to look abroad for parallels; see Strutt, Sports and Pastimes of the People of England IV 2, 26, s.0. 
“Cross and Pile’: ‘a silly pastime, well enough known among the lowest and most vulgar 
classes of the community . . . Edward II was partial to this and suchlike frivolous diversions.’ 
‘The ancients called ‘ night ’ and ‘ day’ instead of ‘ heads ’ and ‘ tails’. 
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SUMMARY 


Nores on Various Hextenismic Farrcs 


This is no more than an attempt to sum up what is apparent from a glance at the various 
figures. I have added a few references to other sites, but have not attempted a complete list of 
all pots which are like any of ours, Hellenistic half-glazed bowls and plates which strongly 
resemble ours have been found on a great many sites and must have been made in a great many 
places, but a close first-hand study of the material would be necessary to determine what are 
the various local fabrics and whether (as I strongly believe) much of the better half-glazed 
pottery was exported from one centre of manufacture. Moreover, few of the published pieces 
areclosely dated. They do not, therefore, help much in considering chronological development, 
‘The various fabrics are discussed in the same order as they appear in the catalogue. 


Grey WarE 


The grey fabric represented by our nos. 151, 152, 198-211, and the lamps nos. 266, 267, 
358, appears in Chios at about the beginning of the third century 3.c., but does not become 
‘common before the time at which our well was finally filled in, about a generation later. The 


184 Compare similar counters from Pergamon, Boehringer, it, pl. 60 Py nok. 10-12, 
41° Onomasticon IX 110, 111 (ed. Dindorf). emia Ree a OL G8 
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fabric of the best examples is quite distinctive, but the potters were content to copy the shapes 
of Attic black glaze. Our grey ware may well be related to the Late Hellenistic grey ware 
found at Athens; 39° this copies the shapes of the better-known red-glazed pottery. It prob- 
ably comes from somewhere in Asia Minor. Mr. Dunbabin has shown me sherds picked up 
on the site of Gordium which seem to be midway in date between our pieces and Thompson’s.10? 
Note also the Schwarzgraue firnislose Stempelware found at Pergamon. There seems to have 
been more than one place of manufacture; the highly micaccous grey plates from Priene 19° 
are probably of a different fabric. Zahn notes the similarity of their clay to that of some of his 
pieces of Megarian bowls; the fabric of our Megarian bowls also strongly resembles that of our 
grey ware.° The probability seems to be that the potters of Asia Minor imitated, not un- 
skilfully, the various products of European Greece, but did not know the trick of firing their 
clay red.!! A connection with the bucchero of the Archaic period, hinted at by Miss Lamb in 
FHS LIT 3, n. 10, seems probable but cannot yet be proved, See also Waage, op. cit. 59-60. 


Hatr-cazep WARE 


A distinctive series of half-glazed plates begins with our nos. 153-5. These are quite 
shallow; the underside of the floor within the base-ring is flat; the rim is usually slightly 
thickened and undercut on the inside, though no. 15g has a rim which seems related to that of 
saucers like our no. 146, The glaze, though not comparable to Attic black glaze, is good of 
its kind, ‘There is never any stamped or rouletted decoration. 

In the next level of the well in Trench A (nos. 212-16) the depth of the plate increases. 
To obtain this increased depth the potter seems to have pressed down upon the centre of the 
floor, so that its underside is no longer flat (our no, 212 has the pressed-down floor without the 
increased depth). ‘The thickened, undercut rim is still the rule, but the rim of some of our 
later pieces turn outwards and droop; they do not, however, approach Waage’s Shape 17.2" 
‘The foot-ring is rather more widely splayed than that of the earlier plates, ‘The quality of the 
glaze deteriorates; indeed, quite a lot of fragments from the upper level of the well were un- 
glazed. 

Plates of this sort continued to be made for more than a century; compare our no. 214 
with Thompson’s E.1. E.t seems to be rather earlier than some of the other pottery in the 
group. Thompson notes 4 that similar plates had been found in pits under the Stoa of 
Attalus, They were also found at Antioch, but rarely.11 Note also Blinkenberg, op. cit. no. 
3150. A second-century variation from Crete has a down-turned rim like a fishplate.4§ 
Rims like those of our nos. 355~7 do not seem to appear in the Early Hellenistic period: with 
nos. 55-6 compare Thompson’s E,1g and E.21. No. 357 is probably Roman. 

Bowls with out-turned rims are discussed by Thompson, op. cit. 45. Our better examples 
do not show any very marked chronological development (note, however, that no. 194 has a 
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much smaller foot-ring than nos. 120 and 145), but the contrast between these better pieces and 
the cheap local products is ludicrous; note especially nos. 217, 218. The profiles of even the 
grey-ware bowls (nos. 200-1) are weak and sagging when compared with the Attic, or probably 
Attic, pieces. 

Our earlier bowls with inturned rims manage the turn by means of a smooth curve: the 
later ones turn with a sharp angle. This is true of the larger as well as of the smaller bowls; 
compare no. 115 with no. 220 and no. 121 with no. 150. This rule is not, however, without 
exceptions. 

Warre-suppep Ware 


Hellenistic white-slipped vases are not uncommon (for example, the lagynoi and other 
vases discussed by Leroux #8 in his monograph), but I do not know of any parallels to our 
drinking-cups. The type represented by our nos. 171-3, 224, 225, 226 has many of the essential 
features of the archaic chalice—high foot, wide bowl, flaring lip, and two horizontal handles. 
The handles are quite useless either for holding the cup or for hanging it up; they look like a 
feature that is retained merely because tradition demands it. The last, most debased, ex- 
amples are handleless. 

We know that some archaic chalices were painted specially to be temple dedications.7 
Possibly the chalice-type continued to be made for this purpose long after it had passed out of 
everyday use. Our worst and latest pieces, like no. 226, would be quite useless for mortals 
to drink out of. ‘They might, however, have served the gods at a pinch. 

There are a number of feet in Chios museum which seem to represent a half-way stage 
between the familiar archaic form and our no. 171. I believe them to be those referred to by 
Miss Lamb, BSA XXXV 159, found during building operations in the town of Chios. 

Against the theory that cups of this type are directly descended from the archaic form must 
be set their absence from the lowest level in the well; but as the amount of pottery from this 
level was not very great, this may well be accidental. For the ancestors of tall cups like our no. 
13, see ADelt IT 199, fig. 15. 


West SLope WARE 


Although the closest parallels that I know for the pieces from the top of our well were 
found at Pergamon, I do not think that they represent a local fabric. There seems to be a 
natural descent from our group to Perdrizet’s,8 in which exactly the same shapes and decora- 
tive elements reappear in a more florid form, and thence to Watzinger’s.* Whether the 
actual pieces are Attic or not I am not competent to judge, but there can be no doubt that the 
inspiration came from Attica. 


(Catan AmpHorar 2° 


Although no complete Chian amphorae could be reconstructed from the fragments found, 
the series of necks and feet from our various deposits may be of value in providing proof of the 
Chian origin of various types. 


ity nos, 1-121. 
Flom ata Phage Lamb, BS4 XXXV 6.12 and Keorounioty,ADEHT 195.16; abo fom Naweraisand 
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Our series begins in the late seventh century (nos. 17-21). The Chian amphora of the 
period #* had an ovoid body, but sloping shoulders and fairly short, straight neck with a heavy 
rim, The feet (16. 9 a, 8) are long and hollow, one being straight, the other slightly splayed, 
(It is not, of course, certain that they are amphora feet.) ‘The whole of the outside was covered 
with a thick white sip, upon which various simple designs were painted in broad red or black 
strokes. 

In the first part of the sixth century amphorae were no longer slipped. We have no very 
clear evidence for shapes during this period, but the body was probably still ovoid. The 
foot becomes wider, lower, and more widely splayed (#16. 9 c, d). The clay is light brown, 
gritty, and coarse; broad red bands are painted round the body (no. 48). 

During the latter part of the sixth century and the beginning of the fifth the type of our nos. 
5%, 75-7 developed. ‘The foot is smaller. It is hollow, but the edge of the hole is slightly 
thickened or turned in, The clay is much smoother and finer. Paint continues to be used on 
bodies, necks, and handles, but the painted bands, stripes, and loops are now very fine. Necks 
(ric. 8, nos. 51, 51 a) are short and bulge widely above a high, sloping shoulder, turning in 
again just below the lip, which is thick, and usually painted. The circle and dot, often found 
on the side of the neck just below the rim, may be some sort of trade-mark. I do not know 
whether the bulging neck began with the type of our no. 48 or with no. 51, etc. References to 
other examples of this type are given under no. 51. 

During the first half of the fifth century the ugly form of neck exemplified by our no. 370 
(r10. 8, no. 518) developed. ‘The bulge is confined to the upper part of the neck and sharply 
undercut, the lower part of the neck being straight. ‘This form does not seem to have lasted 
long: our only example was a chance surface find. A better one, from Athens, is published 
by Miss Talcott, Hesperia IV 514, no. 86. 

Of the type of Miss Taleott’s no. 85 (ibid.) ® we have no examples, though the stamps 
prove clearly enough that it was Chian, It seems to have been made during the latter part of 
the fifth century, a period which is not well represented in our excavation. 

It was succeeded by the type of our F1. 19 6. The ovoid body is replaced by one shaped 
like an inverted cone, with sharp, flat shoulders and a tall, straight neck. This shape, some- 
what modified, can be traced through our material into the Early Hellenistic period; its 
subsequent history I leave to better chroniclers. It became identified with Chios so closely as 
to appear on the island’s coins. ‘The earliest feet of this type are like our Fic. 9g. The presence 
of one of these in our large stony pit in Trench B (see under no. 77) suggests that they may have 
been introduced just before the end of the fifth century. ‘The date at which this pit was finally 
closed cannot be determined with complete certainty, but there was nothing in it which 
necessarily belonged to the fourth century. ¥1G, 19 b shows the type of neck which accompanies 
this foot; it is tall and straight, with a pronounced rim, and the handle comes up to just below 
the rim, 

During the fourth century the toecap became steadily longer and narrower; sometimes it 
is made in one piece with the lower part of the body, but a type with a separately-made toecap 
is shown in Fic. 9 i (with toecap broken off) and A (with toccap attached). ‘The types illustrated 
in #16. 9 g,h, i,j scem to have gone out of use before the second level of the well in Trench A was 
filled in; our evidence does not allow a closer dating. By the end of the fourth century the 
types illustrated by our ric. 9 f, J, m, had all been introduced (sce under no. 181 
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188 See also Hespria HIT 202, fig. 1, no. 1. 
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above).#% These types are all common in the upper deposit, Type & being the most frequently 
found. Our evidence would suggest that &, !, and m existed side by side, ! coming in perhaps 
rather after the others and never being quite so popular. They would seem to have been 
introduced before the end of the fourth century and lasted well into the third. By the time the 
well was completely filled up they were being, or had been, replaced by the solid, thin types 
nando, Of these, 0 is certainly the later: it seems barely to have been introduced at the time 
the well was filled in, probably towards the end of the second quarter of the third century. 

At the same time as the foot developed in this manner the neck grew taller. The handles 
also became longer, but not as fast as the neck, which rises higher and higher above them. The 
rim grows less heavy (see nos. 271-3). A complete amphora with foot of Type & is illustrated 
in F16. 19 4.125 

The stamped handles were always stamped on the top, where they turned to join the neck; 
by far the greater number of handles was plain. Very often there was a deep circular impres- 
sion on the outside of the root of the handle, where it joined the shoulder. ‘This never contained 
any letters or device, and may be merely a mark made when handle and shoulder were pressed 
together. 

‘The fabric of all these pieces was light red, smooth but sometimes slightly porous, and well 
fired. 

The foot illustrated in ro. gp presents rather a problem. The clay is a rather darker red 
than the usual Chian colour, and the outside is black. Several fragments of body and part of 
a neck of the type of no. 273, all of the same fabric, were found. The foot does not quite fit 
into any of our Chian types; it had a hole in it, but this has been plugged with clay. Since 
the inside is not blackened, if the colour is the result of an accidental fire, the accident must have 
happened before the amphora was broken. Possibly we have here a jar which once held wine 
of some special vintage. See Virginia Grace, Hesperia III 296, for the esteem in which the 
ancients held Chian retsina. 





Forstcn AMPHORAE 


Our material is not sufficient to provide evidence for a discussion of the development of any 
of the various types found. It would appear that the Chiots of the Early Hellenistic period 
imported wine from Kos, Knidos, Rhodes, and various unidentified cities, but were in the main 
able to rely upon local produce. 


Roor Tues 


The upper two levels of the well contained numerous fragments of tiles, from which it 
appears that the roofs of Chios were covered with rows of large flat pan-tiles, each row over- 


304 Feet were classified as follows: 
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lapping the one below it. The joints between tiles in the same row were protected by narrow 
cover tiles. Each pan-tile had its lower end turned down, so as to hook over a raised rib 
running across the top of the upper end of the one below it, and its sides were raised for the cover 
tiles to hook over them. The cracks between the tiles were lined with mortar, which was still 
sticking to many of the fragments from the well. There were no holes through which the tiles 
might have been secured to the rafters, and roofs must therefore have been very low pitched. 
‘The system was obviously satisfactory and lasted unchanged for two and a half centuries at 
least, for exactly similar pan-tiles were used to cover Graves 4, 5, 12, and 17. These complete 
tiles varied in dimensions from 070 x 0:57 to 0-64 x 0°52. Tiles from the same grave varied 
as much as those from different graves. Evidently there was no rigidly enforced standard, 
The fabric is always well fired, hard, and very gritty. The colour varies, brick red, grey 
and brown being the most usual. About half the tiles from the well were glazed on the upper 
side, the colour being either bright red or black. None of the tiles from the graves were glazed, 
but this may be due to thrift, and therefore does not prove that all glazed tiles are carly. 
Exactly similar tiles were used to roof the arsenal at Pergamon. See Szalay and Boch- 
ringer, Allertimer von Pergamon X, pl. 29 (especially 29 c, where bits of pan-tiles and cover tiles 
are shown fitted together). See also ibid., pl. 34 (showing the gutter at the edge of the roof), 
p. 39 (description) and pl. 4g (reconstruction). ‘The upper level of our well in Trench A con- 
tained one small fragment with the edge decorated with a meander pattern in reli 
Only two pieces of our tiles were stamped or inscribed in any way. 
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Of the shallow curved tiles often found on Hellenistic sites in the Peloponnese (typical 
examples in the bathroom drain of the house excavated by myself at Keryneia) there was not a 
trace. 

Loom-werceTs (373-394) 

10. 22 shows sample loom-weights arranged according to the contexts in which they were 
found, The ones in the top row are all from the large stony pit; those in the second from the 
second level of the well; the third from the top of the well, and the bottom from later disturbed 
contexts. 

The earliest type (nos. 373-5) is simply a lump of clay, the top being pinched up and 
pierced with a single suspension hole; some (e.g. no. 374) are provided with a low, flat foot, but 
most are merely left rounded underneath. The very small weight (no. 375) I suppose was used 
in weaving fine stuffs, perhaps linen. 

One or two weights of this type, and no others, were found in the red earth; in the stony 
pitit was much the most numerous; there were, counting broken pieces, about twenty examples. 
But before the stony pit was finally filled in the type of nos. 376-7 had been introduced: this 
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is in the form of a thick double-convex lens, with two suspension holes; often the bottom is 
flattened, probably to make it easier to stack the weights in the kiln (no. 376). Two weights 
like no. 376, no. 377, and one very neat pyramidal loom-weight with a single suspension hole 
(no. 378) were found in this context. 

‘The lowest level of the well contained two disc loom-weights with double suspension holes, 
of the type of no. 392; one was stamped with a seal-impression of Herakles with club and lion 
skin (r1G. 20 4). 

‘The second level contained : 

5 loom-weights of the type of no. 379. 
5 loom-weights of the type of no, 380. 


4 smaller, like no. 381. 
5 truncated pyramids (nos. 382-3 and three others). No. 382 has an incised E on one 


side near the top. 
‘The top of the well contained: 

17 like nos. 384-5. 

15 like nos. 386-7. 
‘Two of the former had a seal impression: 
no, 0 Tworhandl alten dinkingcp, tales and deeper than the asl He, T donot know an 


exactly parallel shapes ‘To it ley, a ound dae ( pee of money). 
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In the later contexts pyramidal loom-weights were fairly common, about ten in all being 
found. ‘There were also several of the type of nos. 384-7. There is no evidence that it was 
replaced by the pyramidal form, 

Stamps found: 


mo, 20 d, On No. got, to the right of the incised E. Athena with spear. 
mo. 206. On 


ie ‘double-convex loomewelght picked up on thesurface, Lion with long lowing mane, leaping to 
to: 20,f; On a large double-convex loom-weight, picked up on the surface, ‘Head of young man, in profile to lft 
‘The vertical loom with weights has been discussed by Miss Davidson in Hesperia Supplement 
VII 65 ff. and Mrs. Crowfoot, BSA XXXVII 36 ff. It only remains to add that loom-weights 


do not develop in the same way in different parts of Greece. ‘The type of our nos. 373-5 I 
believe to be peculiar to Chios. 
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PAINTED VOTIVE PLAQUES AND AN EARLY INSCRIPTION 
> FROM AEGINA 
(pLate 16) 
‘Tuis article is intended to serve as an introduction to the study of painted votive plaques; 
not that such a study is by any means novel, but since Otto Benndorf’s published work on them * 


the amount of material known has increased, and further consideration of them both as painted 
objects and as dedications seems desirable. As well as a general survey of their nature, name, 





Fic. 1.—FRacmenr From Agata (Fut Size). 


and decoration, a more detailed account of eighth- and seventh-century examples is included, 
and I hope at another time to be able to extend the study to the rich later series, as well as to 
the Corinthian and funerary plaques which are not discussed here in detail.” 


T would like to express my gratitude to Mme S. Karouzou, Prof. H. A. Thompson, and Prof. . Bronce: for permission 
to publal drapments Bom thet Acropolis the Agora, and the North Slope excavations. Miss L. H. Jefirey graciously 
{o publi agent Guigraphical poms’ ‘The photograph on PLATE 16, 3-5 i» by Miss A. Frante ad uate 16, « by 
Sary: AE: Gooks the draving in rc. 1s by Miss E. A. B Betty. 
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An inscribed fragment from Aegina is published below for the first time. Its finding did 
not suggest the study of plaques, in which I was already engaged, and I attribute and acknow- 
ledge its timely appearance to the ‘Aya®i Texn, who occasionally smiles on the archaeologist, 


AN INSCRIBED FRAGMENT FROM AEGINA 


The fragment illustrated on pLaTe 16, 1 and F1G. 1 was picked up by me on the ‘ Kolonna” 
site by the town of Aegina, 2 m. from the foundations of the east end of the Apollo temple. 
It had been washed out by heavy rain from a baulk left by the excavator, a rich source of 
similar antiquities on the site. It is now in the Collection of the British School at Athens. The 
surface is poorly preserved, but the painted decoration can be clearly made out. The preserved 
edge is 5-0 cm. long, the clay in the break is orange-pink with some impurities, and the surface 
and edge are covered with a pale cream slip. Only on the back, which was not slipped, and 
on parts of the face is the original glaze preserved : here it is dark brown, elsewhere only traces 
are preserved where it had overlaid the slip. 

Below two lines on the face is the inscription, broken at either end -EONOZETIET-. The 
shape of all the letters is clear and T the only possible restoration of the last preserved letter ; 
they are painted boldly and neatly. Below is the helmeted head of a warrior to the left. 
‘The springing for the glaze outline to his nose is just apparent, and the trace of glaze at the 
Jowest part of the sherd may be part of his shield rim. Behind his head are the tips of the 
two spears carried by another warrior. On the upper edge of the fragment are transverse 
parallel lines, and on the back, beneath three broad horizontal lines, part of a curved black line. 

The face is practically flat, and the back, which is not so carefully finished, rather less 
regular. The decoration, albeit summary, of the back makes it unlikely to be from a box * 
or lid, and the inscription lends weight to its identification as part of a votive plaque. 

Unfortunately little is preserved of the figure drawing, but enough to judge of its quality 
and style. The warrior’s head is painted in an unmistakable Late Geometric manner betray- 
ing nothing of the loosening of style apparent in work of around 700.4 The central eye in the 
silhouette head § and rigid upstanding plume ® suggest a date before any advent of Protoattic. 
It can in fact hardly be later than the decade 720-710, following conventional dating, and 
could well be earlier. Warrior friezes are commonly found on Late Geometric vases,’ but a 
comparison with the figures on the Sunium votive plaque (BSA XXXYV, pl. 40 b), which is 
dated about 700, is striking, and the Aegina plaque might have been similarly decorated with a 
ship scene, although, of course, too little is preserved to justify more than the suggestion. 
Note, however, that the Sunium marines carry their spears at the ready, not at the slope, just 
as do the warriors on the Aegina plaque. The back is unslipped, yet with its triple line border 
it may have borne a figured scene or pattern, though I cannot reconstruct it from the little that 
remains. Backs of one-sided plaques are always finished more carefully than, for example, 
the insides of boxes, and a geometric plaque fragment from the Acropolis ® bears on its back a 
simple linear pattern—as may have ours, and on its face a ship scene. 

‘The inscription is the earliest painted inscription on Greek pottery known to me. Its 
closest rival is Akr 309,° of which too little is preserved to date it accurately. Earlier may well 
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be the incised inscriptions of the Dipylon oenochoe, though the Hymettus vases and Corinth 
fragments are probably much later.° The letter forms offer nothing unusually primitive: 
the fi is almost completely angular, and the top stroke of the epsilon joins the vertical stroke at 
its end unlike those of the Dipylon oenochoe,"* but like some from the Hymettus grafiti; #* 
on the four-stroke sigma see further below. The letters have none of the archaic crudeness 
of the inscription on the Dipylon oenochoe, some of which may be as much due to the in- 
experience of the writer as to the immaturity of the Greek alphabet, nor are they retrograde. 
Here, at least, is nothing suggesting an alphabet or practice of writing in its infancy:: it rather 
presupposes a generation or more of familiarity, perhaps a point of some interest to the Homeric 
scholar. The fact that it is a painted inscription and dateable, at least with reference to the 
known development of Attic vase painting, makes it a valuable monument of early Greek 
writing, perhaps the earliest evidence we have, and that of a strikingly mature style. 

The letters probably preserve part of the dedicator’s name preceded by that of his father, 
and, as Miss Jeffery has pointed out to me, could in common with most early inscriptions form 
part of a hexameter verse. Thus: 





u 


ov ave| Bexe, 


a tL Aalleovos Elmmorfe 
The covos fits no known deity worshipped at Aegina, or divine epithet. emor[arns might be 
read, and a dedicator does sometimes record his profession or office, though never on a plaque. 
‘The preposition éri is another possibility, but so little of the inscription is extant that further 
speculation is not likely to prove rewarding, and the dedicator’s name is, after all, what we 
would most expect in the circumstances The rarified atmosphere of eighth-century epigraphy 
does not afford much material for comparison. + 
Ihave throughout been assuming that the fragment is Attic, but the assumption needs to 
be justified. An Aeginetan origin for many of the fine seventh-century vases painted in the 
Protoattic manner and found in Aegina finds its supporters, and the same suggestion is made, 
of course, for much Protocorinthian. Epigraphical evidence is adduced in respect of the 
MENEAAG stand in Berlin.t and it should be remarked here that the four-stroke sigma 
appears on our fragment also. As, however, the three-stroke and four-stroke forms are both 
found in Attica and Aegina the plaque fragment can afford evidence neither for nor against 
the suggestion. Technical difficulties of producing fine ware in Aegina with local clay have 
been admitted,!® and there is nothing about the ‘Attic’ geometric pottery found there #7 
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to suggest that it is not in fact from Attica. The fabric of our fragment is indistinguishable 
from Attic.'® Even if any of the ‘ Attic’ eighth- or seventh-century pottery from Aegina were 
made locally it could not be distinguished from known Attic types, and is abreast of the Attic, 
development, so the same considerations for chronology should apply for both. 

‘The very existence of an inscription presents a problem, and it might be easier to assume 
that the plaque was ordered, made, and dedicated in the same place. But it is by no means 
unreasonable to suppose that an Athenian or home-going Acginetan ordered the plaque in 
Athens to be inscribed with his name.” The pottery of Chios of a century or more later affords 
fa parallel. Vases were made there to order with the name of the dedicator and taken for 
dedication to Aegina, others, bearing the name of the deity also, were perhaps carried by the 
dedicator to Naucratis.*" From early times vases were made to order for dedication in Athens 
with inscriptions painted before firing and not scratched on afterwards.** The practice is 
even more understandable with plaques which can only be votive. 

‘To whom was it dedicated? The most important sanctuary on the site in later times was 
that of Apollo. If our plaque figured a ship scene comparable with the Sunium plaque (from 
an Athena sanctuary), we are reminded of Aphrodite Epilimenia to whom anchors were 
dedicated on the site. The complete plaque may well have been pierced at the upper comers 
for suspension as the Sunium plaque is, ‘The dedication would have been made before any 
‘Athens-Aegina dispute of the seventh century," and while they were both members of the 
Kalaurian amphictyony.*® To my knowledge no other painted votive plaques have been 
found in Acgina.*# 





PAINTED VOTIVE PLAQUES 


Benndorf collected and discussed the literary and some archaeological evidence for the 
dedication of painted votive plaques in his Griechische und Sicilische Vasenbilder (1868), 9 ff.2" 
‘This remains the locus classicus on the subject, since the subsequent publication of finds from 
Corinthia and the Athenian Acropolis has provided illustration and comment enough but little 
that is new in explanation of the practice. ‘The wealth of material evidence from excavations 
in the last century justifies a re-examination of a subject which can throw light on Greek votive 
practice, as well as being an integral part of the history of Greek vase painting. 

Secking a literary reference for the clay plaques he is discussing, Benndorf # quotes 
Aeneas Tacticus, a fourth-century 3.6. writer on siegecraft. He is describing ways of passing 
information into a beleaguered town (XXXI 15f). ypégorto 8 &v xal els mvdxiov fpeoikdy 
drrep &v Poway. Errerrer xerraAeuxdSan kal Enpdvavrer ypawyn trriréoe peaopdpov A 8 71 av BouAN, 
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Benndorf argues that these mvéxix must have been clay, as oil would have rendered wood 
unserviceable, and in another place * Aeneas suggests writing on a rrufiov (a boxwood tablet) 
and using water to remove the overlying white, in which case the technique of painting de- 
scribed for mvéaia is that employed for the Attic seventh-century polychrome style and later 
white ground Iekythoi.% This style of painting on clay vases was not practised in Aeneas’ 
day, though he may be drawing on some fifth-century source, as he docs for much of his 
material,2* nor are any painted clay plaques with white ground preserved from this period. 
‘The spoiling of wood by oil would hardly deter the correspondent within the besieged city from 
uncovering the writing if it were the only way, and Aeneas is describing a mivéxaov which would 
pass muster among others of its kind'in a sanctuary. In these circumstances we might expect 
painted wood rather than a clay plaque which would be painted before firing. The other 
passage quoted by Benndorf in support of clay mvéocs: is from Isocrates (de permut. 310). 
Gomep av af nis OaBiav rv 7 ris “ABNvas fos tpyaaéyevov TORN Kadi KopoTAdiov, # 
ZebGiw kal Tapddciov thy axiriy Exaw gain rexyny ols Te mvdoaa ypeqovow. 

‘The comparison has its point without any need to suppose that the painter of muvéaaa, like 
the xoportAd®os, worked with clay, and Zeuxis himself is recorded by Pliny as working on or 
with clay.*® The word mvéxiov usually describes only tablets or trays; tivo * embraces a 
wider field, and is first applied to ships’ timbers, i.e. planks, and later to flat objects in other 
materials like bronze. In fifth- and fourth-century inscriptions * the term mivéxtov Aehevxeo- 
tuévov appears describing notice boards which must have been wooden, and prepared with a 
white ground like the mvéxia mentioned by Aeneas. Eventually the commonest use for either 
word was for painted wooden panels *? and for trays and plates,* the term no doubt being 
retained from its application to wooden trenchers.” 

‘There is in fact no literary evidence for mivoxes or mudnact of clay other than in the sense 
of ‘plates’; which is, of course, no objection to the use of the terms to describe clay plaques, 
or to the belief that they were so described: it may be reasonably assumed but not proved. 
I retain the term ‘plaque’ rather than ‘ pinax’ to avoid the present confusion of Greek 
srivag =‘ plate’, muvéatov = * plaque’. 

Further evidence for the practice of dedicating painted plaques, afforded by representa- 
tions on vases and the contexts in which they appear, also suggests their nature and perhaps 
their material.® They are often associated with herms standing by a column and an altar," 
such scenes appearing particularly on lekythoi. Sometimes the cord or wire by which they 
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were hung is shown,$? otherwise they appear in mid-air and may be thought of as hanging or 
in some way attached to the wall of the femenos or temple.4® The small scale in which they are 
depicted does not allow of complicated compositions, and we find only single figures or simple 
groups of dancers, a siren, a satyr, herms, horsemen, etc.; some seem framed. Twice the 
association is with the sanctuary of a goddess in which the cult statue stands; on the fragment 
in the British Museum * three plaques hang from a tree in the sanctuary, a position in which 
they are found elsewhere. They also appear hanging from branches carried by votaries #¢ 
and once by a centaur *? on a Paestan vase. 

A noteworthy representation of plaques appears upon the name vase of the Foundry 
Painter.!® The scene is of a bronze worker's factory and on the wall behind the furnace hangs 
a boukranion * of the type familiar in the company of herms and altars, from which hang garlands, 
a male and a female protome, and four plaques depicting a standing woman with a torch, a 
goat, a running figure holding a hammer, and a seated woman. They are painted in the 
usual silhouette style." ‘These are all clearly votives, the profomai being no doubt of clay, 
and dedicated to Hephaistos by the foundry master to ward off mishap, though not strictly 
apotropaic themselves as is the figure on the potter’s oven which appears on a Corinthian clay 
plaque from Pente Skouphia.'* Victors in the games could dedicate their painted elxéves,®® 
and one is seen on a vase in Munich * carrying his plaque which bears the figure of a runner. 
None of these representations has any close contemporary counterpart in clay, nor, despite the 
representations on Italian red-figure vases,** have any clay plaques of any period yet been 
found in the West. All are surely wooden, as are the elxovikol rrivoxes mentioned in later 
inscriptions with objects évégia T00 lepot and in some way detracting from the dignity of the 
god’s statue, Such, too, no doubt, are the ivoxes referred to by Aeschylus (Suppl. 463). 

viois mivagi Bptrecr Koopfjoon TaBe.5 

‘The association of plaques figured on vases with herms and trees, and Aeneas Tacticus’ 
mention of mvéxicc \peoiké in a sanctuary outside a city’s walls suggest that such wooden tablets 
were common in smaller, usually rural sanctuaries. Excavations afford little evidence, but the 
only wooden painted plaques preserved were dedicated in a cave sanctuary of the Nymphs at 
Pitsa near Sicyon, * and it is worth noting that the archaic white-ground ticket plaques from 
Attica, probably the closest we can get to the painting on wood which suggested the polychrome 
style for painting on clay in this period,®? are from the provincial sanctuary at Eleusis or 
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smaller shrines in Athens, not from the Acropolis. The chthonic connections of these shrines 
suggest that A\pcoixk could as well be applied to the plaques found in them. The Pitsa plaques 
are admittedly far from being crude rustic dedications, and their decoration compares well with 
contemporary and earlier dedications of painted clay plaques at the rural Pente Skouphia site 
near Corinth. The latter include some of the finest examples of Corinthian painting, and 
the coarser decoration found on many of them reflects less the cheapness of the material than 
the proximity of the Potters’ Quarter in Corinth.‘ At their least elaborate, then, clay plaques 
are most like their humbler wooden counterparts, at their best they can be considered as 
valuable as the finest vase dedications on the Acropolis. 

Further to the question of the relative value of wood or clay for such dedications we may 
say that the wood used for major painting, assumed from slight evidence even for the seventh 
century, may well have been expensive, but the small wooden amixcncct of the later vase repre- 
sentations and inscriptions afforded a material more readily available to the poor worshipper 
for some roughly-figured decoration than theclay plaques which were deliberately manufactured, 
often with specified inscriptions. There is nothing évégtov rfig 800 among the clay plaques 
from the Athenian Acropolis.” Some leading vase painters whose work can be recognised 
elsewhere decorated them," as they did the clay funerary plaques * of the sixth century. 

‘On such grounds a distinction should be observed between painted clay plaques and the 
srivaxes or mvéaic—wooden tablets figured on vases and referred to in inscriptions, which 
may well have been common as early as the seventh century. This leads to a pardonable 
digression, for painted clay plaques have been adduced as evidence for major painting ® 
in the seventh century and the claim, though slightly founded, cannot be ignored. There is 
no votive plaque whose technique or decoration suggests anything outside the contemporary 
vase painter’s repertoire, and it is to objects like plaques that we should look first for any 
suggestion of another and independent style. I see no reason to suppose that any such inde- 
pendent style of major painting on wood or plaster in the seventh or sixth century influenced 
vase or plaque painters, or even necessarily existed. Painting on wood was certainly practised, 
and the technique, the white ground employed, and the polychrome effect influenced vase 
painting, particularly the Protoattic styles of the early and middle seventh century, ** and the 
ticket plaques of the same date. ‘The Pitsa wooden plaques of much later date illustrate well 
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the technical points of ground and colour,** but polychromy on vases does not presuppose 
major painting, only painting on wood, and there is nothing in the drawing on vases to suggest 
its influence. Points such as overlapping compositions suggesting depth represented a logical 
progression in the painter’s art, and the scale of the figures—be they the miniatures of the Chigi 
vase *? or figures of the proportions of the Thermon metopes *—makes no difference. With 
the same comparison in mind, the use of thinned or brown paint within outlines instead of 
incised silhouette would be required by painting on a larger plaque or metope scale, whatever 
the material, where black masses would be avoided and incision deep enough to show up would 
seem clumsy.** Robertson has made a case for the seniority of the vase painter's art over that 
of major painting in the geometric period,” and in fact there is no good evidence for an inde~ 
pendent style of major painting on wood or wall until the fifth century.”*| Larger works like 
the Thermon metopes belong to the traditions of vase painting, as do the Nessos Painter and 
Exekias plaques," and the only painting preserved on wood observes the conventions of the 
vase painter while enjoying the greater polychromy that its medium allows. The principles 
of composition and proportion must have been the same for both: the development of these 
principles lay with the vase painter whose art must have been the senior. To argue from lack 
of evidence is, to say the least, unwise: fresco decoration could well have been executed in a 
manner which was not likely to ensure its preservation to the present day,”8 and little wood has 
survived at all. What we can say is that from the seventh century to the fifth vase painting 
‘was a live art, and that its decadence dates from a time for which we have reliable literary 
testimony to the independence and importance of major painting. When the painter on wood 
or wall could add to his more varied polychromy the effects of perspective and shading which 
he could deploy on his larger field, he outpaced the vase painter who, being led to imitate him, 
tried to outgrow the limitations of his medium and surrendered the primacy of his art. The 
independent style of major painting in the fifth century wins for its artists the literary record 
of their names’ in the work of authors like Pliny, for whom the traditions of wall painting were 
still alive and those of vase painting long forgotten.”$ Before their day the vase painter was 
the master of the genre,” and it was the vase painter who painted votive plaques. 

T have shown above that literary and representational record of clay plaques is lacking, 
but the objects themselves form a body of material large enough to justify some generalisations. 
‘As works of art they must be considered in the light of our knowledge of vase painting; as votive 
objects they are inseparable from similar small votives in other forms and other materials. 
The form of dedication would naturally recommend itself most to vast painting centres, and 
most in fact come from Athens or Corinth or sites near these cities. Their decoration is there- 
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fore from the vase painter’s repertoire, but as their purpose is specific 77 and only in part 
decorative, the choice of decoration is limited.?® The archaic artist always painted with a 
purpose, and objects intended for dedication were decorated accordingly, though the quality 
of their painting itself sometimes lent their work its value as votive offerings. 1 enlarge on this 
point below in considering the earlier votive plaques: the sixth-century examples from Athens 
and Eleusis and the Corinthian series respond most readily to this approach. 

The closest votive counterparts to the painted plaques, similar in form and purpose, are 
the clay relief plaques found on most temple sites.”* These on the whole exhibit a narrower 
range of subjects, limited by the mould and missing the free expression of the brush. Akin 
are the relief limestone plaques of Sparta ® and the more valuable ivory and bone plaques 
from the same site.§! Some bronze reliefs may have been mounted on wood and dedicated 
independently, as were some incised bronze plaques. The mode of suspension and scale of 
relief plaques are as in the painted ones, but their decoration is often influenced by, metope 
sculpture, in the use, for instance, of a raised band at the base of the plaque,*® and sometimes 
by the stamped decoration of larger vases. 

In shape the painted plaques seldom vary from the simple rectangular. Those decorated 
‘on one side only have sometimes warped in firing, and their surfaces are slightly convex: these 
must have been laid flat in the kiln for this to happen. One black figure example in New York 
is deliberately curved like a miniature tile; another, from the Acropolis, is twice as thick in 
the centre as at the sides.8° The backs of one-sided Attic plaques are smoothed without 
always being properly finished, and though some serve for an inscription ** or a rough sketch,” 
most are not painted.** On some appears the impression of the flat surface on which they were 
prepared. Except for the very best, they do not have a uniform thickness over their whole 
area, and may not be quite rectangular. An overhanging ridge at the upper edge is found on 
a few, and one has a raised border all round, similar to those of many relief plaques. One 
Corinthian plaque has a moulded top decorated in a way comparable to that of Corinthian 
clay altars of about the same period,*! while on Attic plaques such a moulding is simpler,9* 
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of the red figure period.®* A lightly grooved border to the figured scene is not 
Late red figure Attic plaques are found in naiskos form with moulded sides and 
pediment with palmette akroteria; the most famous of these is the Ninnion plaque from Eleusis, 
and the form is probably suggested by the marble votive reliefs of this shape.** A black figure 
plaque with a temple scene and sloping edge above the pediment may be associated with these.9* 
Curved ends are found on some plaques from the Acropolis,*” but must not be confused with 
votive discs.*® In size they may vary from midgets less than 3-0 cm. across * to the Eleusis 
fragments from a naiskos plaque whose full width must have been about one metre,1°° 
‘The plaques are usually pierced with holes permitting their suspension 1 against a wall, 
Sometimes also they hung free, as is suggested by the double plaques with decoration on both 
sides, Alternatively, they may have been nailed on to wood, which seems the usual practice 
with larger plaques of the red figure period—witness the holes in the lower corners and sides.2* 
‘The holes are cut either more or less carefully, that is to say the surface has been smoothed 
again and the surplus clay removed, or ridges are left around the holes at front and back. In 
the thicker Attic plaques the holes are cut cither from the face, or from both sides giving an 
hour-glass section, and in one a hole was rather carelessly cut out after firing.%? An archaic 
fragment from the Agora has holes which were not completely pierced.!% The holes may 
appear at the centre of each side, at each corner, or, as is most common, only at the top of the 
plaque. When they are in pairs close together the probability is that the plaque was suspended 
by thongs or cord.!°* ‘They are sometimes found at the sides only." Some plaques, mostly 
‘Attic, have no suspension holes and must have been laid on tables or shelves.” Double 
plaques are sometimes treated differently: Attic examples have each face oriented in the same 
direction, but on some Corinthian plaques the edge serving as the bottom of the picture on 
one side serves as the top 2 or side ™ on the other. One preserves the upper part of the main 
side with a hole in one corner only: on the other side this hole is at the bottom of the picture,"!° 
which suggests that it was to permit suspension in a place where the plaque would not be 
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seen, that is to say in the kiln for firing. This is, I think, a prime purpose for the holes in such 
double plaques, whose edges are often also glazed or painted red. 

The position of these plaques as dedications within a sanctuary or temple raises problems 
of the internal arrangement and furniture of sacred precincts # which we cannot pursue in any 
great detail here. In rural sanctuaries such as Pente Skouphia they could hang from trees, as 
did the wooden tablets, or, if not pierced with holes, be laid around the altar or cult statue, 
Even such rural sanctuaries must have had some oikos of wood or mudbrick for the statue, cult 
impedimenta, or offerings,.as is suggested by the column associated with herms and altars, 
in which case wooden shelves and tables could be used for smaller dedications as well as the 
ground. Investigators of the dump of Corinthian votive plaques at Pente Skouphia reported 1° 
no trace of architectural remains in the vicinity, and a rural shrine needs no more than a 
temenos fence enclosing trees, which would then be the property of the god, an altar, and 
probably a single-room oikos for the statue and offerings. Within temples ™ painted plaques 
would be placed with other small votives, such as terracotta figurines, or wreaths, fibulae, 
plates, shields, etc., which could be hung up.44* In the Asklepieion at Corinth Roebuck 
remarks on the iron grip still preserved in a votive clay arm to allow its suspension, but he 
considers that thongs were more often used, and no votive plaque that I have examined 
preserves evidence of any metal attachment." At the same sanctuary the shapes of the votives 
suggest shelves, suspension on a wall, and free suspension, and on a Boeotian red figure vase in 
Athens "1 votive limbs and wreaths are seen hanging, apparently on a wall, For arrangements 
within temple buildings the accounts of the ‘lepooiol and temple inventories of a later date 
givesome indications. ‘The disposition of objects on tables, shelves, and the floor, and hanging 
or fixed to the, wall and over doors is described in such inscriptions, particularly from Delos, 
Athens, and Aegina.® ‘The rrivaxss mentioned in these inscriptions are plates, or paintings 
on wood, but the arrangement of the earlier painted clay plaques must have been similar. 

The history of painted plaques is, as we would expect, roughly co-extensive with that of 
figured vase painting, To sketch the outlines only, the earliest are of the late geometric period 
of the second half of the eighth century. From the seventh century come examples painted in 
the Protoattic manner and the polychrome style, probably suggested by their humble wooden 
equivalents, while by the second half of the century begins the Corinthian series which con- 
tinues to the end of the next century if not later. ‘The sixth century provides many Attic 
plaques and the fifth a few, but by the fourth century almost the only type found is of the 
naiskos form, and these examples, with one unusual exception, a funeral banquet ’ plaque,” 
end the series. 

They do not form a distinct type of votive offering, nor are they the perquisite of any one 
deity. Their manufacture was occasioned by the presence of a flourishing vase-painting 
industry, where painted clay was valued and where, on the other hand, less elaborately 
decorated plaques could be cheaply produced. ‘Thus most are found in Attica ##° or Corinthia: 
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exceptions are a few East Greek pieces and possible ‘Melian’ and Argive.t#* Many are 
inscribed, but the dedicator’s name appears, unexpectedly, far less often than that of the god, 
Painter and potter sign occasionally out of pride or for advertisement, "#* and xoi\és inscriptions 
are found.228 

‘Apart from a few notable exceptions, they did not travel far from their place of manu- 
facture. ‘The fragment from Aegina published here (pare 16, 1 and r16. 1) was bespoken, 
with its inscription, in Attica and taken to Aegina for dedication. Of the black figure plaques 
from the Acropolis in Athens and Eleusis some seem provincial but are still probably Attic, 
and at Bleusis some may have been made locally. One certainly Corinthian fragment from 
the Athenian Acropolis was clearly bespoken for dedication there with its appropriate scene 
of the Birth of Athena, not found elsewhere in Corinthian vase painting: even its inscription 
seems atticised. An Attic plaque in Berlin is supposed to be from the Peloponnese,}#® but the 
similarity of its subject to that of an Acropolis plaque and the probable presence of Athena 
suggests that it may be an early Acropolis stray. A ‘ Melian’ fragment, if it is from a plaque, 
‘was dedicated on Delos,!#* understandably in view of the rich series of vases of this fabric from 
graves on the island.1#? 

‘A note of warning is not amiss here. It is not always easy to identify a fragment of a 
painted plaque and to distinguish it from any other painted clay artefact. A straight edge, 
flat surface, unpainted back with no trace of wheel marks ##® and even suspension holes are not 
always enough, and, as their appearance may be significant in indicating the presence of a 
sanctuary, extra caution is justified.® Protogeometric, geometric, and archaic painted clay 
boxes are found as offerings in sanctuaries and in tombs. ‘They are found on the Acropolis, ## 
and Graef observes that their insides are not as well finished as the backs of plaques.'*" Their 
lids do not always have flanges beneath, and may be pierced with holes for fastening.?®* 
House or temple models present a further possibility, and their doors may appear as flat plaques 
with holes for fixing a thong hinge,}*3 while the bodies of cart models may also be flat pierced 
plaques.!* Parts of simple furniture, mirror- or tile-models may also deceive."** ‘ Offering 
plates ’ of the Argive type are usually glazed on the inside unlike plaques.'® Small fragments 
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of large, thick-walled geometric vases often bear no clear wheel marks, or they are so rough as 
to be easily mistaken for non-mechanical smoothing and are practically flat. Parts of the 
fenestrated feet of amphorae or stands 87 would preserve finished straight edges which can 
mislead, and plaques that have warped in firing would present a similarly curved surface; 
some in fact were deliberately made curved like miniature cover tiles.!"* Polychrome decora- 
tion on a white ground is found on the flat drapery of seated and standing female clay figurines 
from Boeotia, Athens, and Corinth.# In the black figure period tripod-pyxis legs are usually 
unpainted behind and their edges, as in many plaques, are often painted red. ‘The unusual 
Kerameikos Klagefrauen stand is noteworthy, as are votive discs whose surface may not have 
been finished on a wheel so as to leave turning marks. As can thus be seen, mistakes are 
possible, and must to some extent be considered excusable. 


PAINTED VOTIVE PLAQUES OF THE EIGHTH AND SEVENTH 
CENTURIES 


‘The plaques listed below represent all geometric and seventh-century plaques, complete 
or fragmentary, known to me. Of the type with plastic additions I include only those 


Fro, 2.—Acrorouis No, 1 (Fut. Szx). 





which deserve mention, together with those simply painted, ** and omit some early black 
figure although of the seventh century. One or two are doubtfully plaques, and I express 
my misgivings and reasons in the catalogue. I exclude all Corinthian and all Attic black 
and red figure plaques to which I hope to return at another time. At the end is a discussion 
of some metope-like plaques, mostly of a later date, and their possible significance. ‘The list 
is purely descriptive with comment on date and style, and is followed by a discussion of the 
objects as votives, and their decoration. 
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16: Inst. Phot. 2657, 3607. The backs are unpainted. 
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‘There are others with added plastic heads in the Kerameikos. 
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from sanctuaries or temples of which no trace in this period is now preserved within 
the Acropolis wall. 
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Fio, g—Acrorouts No. 8 (Fut Size), 
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‘ofa naked man on a horse and the comer ofa ithaa are figured. ‘The object hanging down from the vider’s hands may be 
the rein ends, or more probably the end ofa sek or branch he i carrying. ‘The stallow-belied horse resembles more those 
tn the Piraeus amphora (Nobles, dtatseke Male, pl 69) than the Nestos Painters work (CVA Berlin, pl. ga. 2) and s0 
nay be contemporary withthe beginnings of true black fgure in Ati, 630-620 3." "The drawing ofthe human igure is 
too develope tobe caer (fhe ie of Kable, hl 7, 68). 

To. Ne Slope. Well (depth g-g0-t040 m.).."AcP agha, ‘v0.4. Rim ofa plaque? Its surface is uneven and the 
back very rough thick atthe edge [20 can.) it becomes thinner (1 ci) and at thelower break thickens fo em. Bu 
Yellowish clay, but probably Atte. Tewas not made on a wheel, but Iam not sure that tis a plague, On the edge, panels 
With rays, sigtags and bieds: on the fee, the shoulder of an abimal, its tal and much simple fling ornament.” For the 
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Fro. 4.—Acrorouss No. 10 (Fun Size). 


Athens, AcorA. Nos. 2 and 3 are from a votive deposit on the north west slope of the 
‘Areopagus and no, 1 a stray from the same deposit." They are most plausibly to be associ- 
ated with the Eleusinion to the east, though the ‘ awful goddess ’ of no. 2 suggests the sanctuary 
of the Eumenides by the Arcopagus,4* while the nearby Metroon remains a possibility.” 
Nos. 4 and 5 are from seventh-century wells, the latter from below the Odeion; they could, 
judging from their proximity, belong to the Metroon, though the overall similarity of all these 
fragments suggests a common source, and their likeness to the Eleusis plaques particularly 
suggests the Eleusinion. All but no, 2 are white ground ticket plaques of the second quarter 
and middle of the seventh century. 

11 675. Hap Supp 31,012, B4g. Sem x 58cm. Whit ground kt agus with ental pen 
ae ree 75. Hap IL Gop, ab, 2 2, 195,217. Rumpf Mu 29, pl. 8. 4. Poly- 

stare ab foo a7, Se, XT 5 BSA OO sau, Rene 8 GA 


cone plage wi 
Shipper or goddess ith raised hands and snakes on eitice side." ‘Her head ie in rele 


1 Hl, The Ancien! iy of Aes 0 6 *6 Tid, 93 aod elerences. 
ier Hop Hage MEL ae RST 105, Snake Godda, gpg tn ik Se 1 
10 Sake beter to plas: Pexusts no. (below) ; Corinthian, Berlin F. 699, AD 1 pl. 7.37, ¢f-F. Gan, AD Eph 8 
tg. The snake moth emphadves the chthonic character of Blewinian cult. Compare aso the large lay plaque in Bless 
with a snake in high relief, PAE 1898, go f. 
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9. T 14,412, 413. Hosp TI 605, nos. 278-200, fg. 74. Thrce fragments; all were probably of white ground style 
and Big mn tive feted sottes. "Bag have dng coer Sispension has proved 
ft tg. 7S. x Oa on Prague of eke plano ‘with two Upper corner holes. Vertical straight Black 
inesand wavy zed arranged alternately. 
‘5, Tagig, Mentioned Hap KVIa10, 60 cm. x 6-9 cm. Fragment ofa ticket plaque preserving two incompletely 
pierced cornet holes. A blob between two horizontal lines, 


Attica, exeusis. From the Demeter sanctuary. On the circumstances of finding, see 
PAE 1883, 61,1884, 76, AE 1885, 177 ff, Noack, Eleusis 12 £., 474 XXXVII 279. The follow- 
ing is not a detailed catalogue but covers the main classes of plaques from the site. Early 
black figure examples of the late seventh century are omitted. 


1, White grou sche: plaques figuring a pod, Noack, Ras 12 8g 4 Kooronict, Hla 11, fg. 64. Some 
ancien tet lags Sng atid, Neal, Hl 12 fe Rewrite, la 18, 64, Se 
Hae ea ee ae ae oe tat aed dake hom about yo casts ores 150 exe Oe 
FO i mb ee etter Bel TEES ere tbe iced erases toe nt 
Ee aed ote Aah Bc Yoyo ps2 amt apernty 
turpentine neal owl Tenant on ot Gp epee 

sen i ta Se i &f SE ipl py em rel mak (Aor no hand te Ved 
bed the ie pede mtg ober ely gee 

2, White ground ticket plaques figuring a bird. Noack, Bleusis 13, fig.. ‘The fowl is of the overfed subgeometric breed. 
far removed tire tne ck otoctts GUPIV sar 8) 

Seen eer EY, Sic decoration of vertical ban, vertical stright and wavy lines (f: 
‘Agora, nos. 4, 5) or ctiss-cross network, "Two have single upper suspension holes, and one is not pierced. 

id Fraghens of larger waste ground plagues with polychrome decoration, Tivo preserve a broad band of net-work as, 
tht nae ener ie potas mprate Hess, ous wah macanic, tne oka nvolig t 
ttae pan tat le Sere ache 

SPITE age fal ead ge ca which parton api plasma ™ ot nd Agora.) in 
one Sto hendl wroate, 


Attica, suntum, With debris from a small Athena temple destroyed by the Persians and 
levelled for the later temple of the same goddess.1#1 
shen NM 9388, Sia 4B 117,209,819, Cok, BSA 200 79, gob Kk BSA XLIV 19, Krak 


ofan Maa 191 rp BEA OO gl go BOLI Kee 
ig ie So Rat ie 4g Dos a Cs ihc ed hao hae oth ape 
Sriiaties Gru RASS tn. abstr se evsceecet amare tag 
n.2).” Within a chequerboard bordcr the test and dtess ofa woman to theright. Appareatly not white ground. Compare 
Bhi leg ROSSER 5 Reet ct Capea a cork 
‘appet cerns ona Msc 45117, 00 eso gh Aral a ee 

‘Other fragments were unrecognisable. 


Attica, sextpr. A hero cult associated with the Mycenaean beehive tomb and later burials. 
Found in the dromos, Wolters, Ja XIV 121, 127. Fragments of white ground plaques, some 
with pierced corners. Probably, then, the mid-seventh-century type on a powdery white 
ground ; compare their reported state of preservation with that of other pottery from the site. 
Most seem too large and thick to be ticket plaques. 

AEGINA. City site near the temple of Apollo. 



































Above pp. 184-6, PLATE 16, 1, vic. 1, Attic fragment. Warriors to the left (on ship?) and inscription Jeorooeriex[. 
About 720-716. 
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Say OS yn Pa tart re ent Sst ne 

‘no, 1 with it- But the plague was found with debris of the Atuena temple far fom the suspected heron and the beard of 15 

Sree hen of USSG G0 cee ie gh Than 

Tare Sania SAG S80 alee baer ere 


888 ct cr nein, pl. 96.89, BCH LXII, pl. 49. ‘The moti asa plague border recurs onc over a ceatur ater 


on Akt 2460, l, 107 
*S hel acoten (ling, Dax Kupeah bt Mon 56) with lat sctvcentury black figure fot (JAF XIV 109, 
fast eC ame SINE el Me 9) wt wt cena ac Bg Bt (FIV 19 
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pezos. One fragment found east of the temple of Apollo.3s 


a Dis 0 go an “wcrc dc Sse Gi en Sma 
sacl Rh DAVIE en ph ODS BCE ORY 4g, Hezent ml eeu deat ie 
Pep er ec gr png ge hele Ergin ap 
abled ten er ai ey a eae eee faa 
Beja eno Malan yp Ten ab et ro hl wal (pre) ane 
ie me a or gt one ae a a a 
oma coed mie Sgro been ech of be ai whe ol ore en 
ret copes hci pein ten garantie om aera 
Ip soe us snogo hs El an Oe Maegan 
Su Eas ees LG ten“ eagle ama 2 nae d ob sot 
Fre et Ce Ss Sor ee Se eee ey 





Fast Greece. suvrwa. Temple site. Prof. Akurgal has kindly allowed me to mention 
pieces found in the joint excavations of the British School at Athens and Ankara University at 
Bayrakli in 1950. 

‘A-complete plague figuring a griffon and added incited scenes on front and back. A pair of holes close together to 


‘one side only. Late seventh century, 
‘Other feagments, slipped but without preserved decoration, were found. 


Perhaps votive plaques are: 


anooa. Age Heacen 1117, 9. 125 ple 98.8% Fragments decorated in typical Arie late geomet se wi 
writ Pniffite eing trices, al concent Sle decotions Publahed as plague bat more probly & 
Barer elf lew ofthe faces of te attachment of eaher members on the back, Around 700. bes 

Zam Grocce tans” Earn Heme ito, 38,147, Flora parm sod plate sion (2). 

In this period no one site has produced a series of plaques to match the Corinthian plaques 
from the last half of the seventh century on, or the Attic sixth century plaques. 

From the technical standpoint we may note that but for one or two ticket plaques 158 
all were pierced simply for suspension in the upper corners or centre top. Designs are generally 
simple, and separate patterns in friezes or panels *® are as rare as double plaques with decora~ 
tion on both sides. One fragment only is from a plaque which deviated from the rect- 
angular norm in having a curved edge,%*# one had a raised upper edge #* and one only is 
inscribed. Where they have decorated borders these are simple net or zigzag patterns *** 
or, uniquely, chequerboard.!° A snake motif as border is found on plaques from sanctuaries 
in Athens and Eleusis.1* None offers a style of painting or composition which cannot be 
easily paralleled on contemporary vase painting, but choice of decoration may often be more 
deliberate, and the technique of acroPouis no. g is noteworthy. One was painted by a leading 
‘vase painter whose work is otherwise well known."*? ‘The ticket plaques of EleusisandAthens 6° 
must have resembled closely the cheap wooden type decorated in a similar manner, and occur 
only from sanctuaries of Demeter. If some of the setpr fragments were of this type they 
again are from a sanctuary or hero shrine with chthonic connections. Depicting a tripod 
they seem to be a substitute for the richer offering in bronze. I do not think that animals for 

14 Te exact pion i not recorded. For ef and temples i the area where dedications would be expected inthis 
peviod yt Vlog 2 tetas Heller de Dr n4 

“ie eal expet te bowing tobe dan to. 

Te Rea pec a enn be the dpe bound with woolen files (Denes Ache Fate 
tgp)? Compare alo he egaln ‘ol Gheyaes prict of Apollo: cris bye tw xepalybeypehou ‘Aréoes xouoke vk xe 
Be TTT eats ted Ee dente left han fs voary before Atha, Beasley, Delp B18 

Be ee an er ees umunal sod is shaper be sigBcant—of what cannot sugges 
ati ee a ear anus’ Cf mar object fom ie Heramum and Tey, called votive wreaths 
EPL peraUed SEE on!tna Gea SV a9 Myleene on. 

Ta RGM 20-4 AGEOPOL TO 2 Staque, but cannot explant shape i any ter way 
We Renorous no. 8, ny not be a plague, Put Sona, and gf the gafto in acorous 0. 8, 
2H Aokovous nosy 7, 28; Rene no 4. ee 

















 Analates Painter. 
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offering were figured in the same way: thus the birds on ELEusis no, 2 can be decorative only.1* 
‘The abstract decoration of the ticket plaques ELEUSIS no. 3, AGORA nos. 4 and 5, is the work of 
someone who could do no better, and has no mystic significance. ‘The white ground technique 
is applied to larger and more elaborate plaques of the same period, especially the polychrome 
snake goddess AGORA no. 2; and note AcRoPoLis no, 8and MeNtor. Of the decorated geometric 
plaques AcroPouis nos. 1, 2 and suNtuM no. 1 (the warship plaque) must be sailors’ offerings,” 
and were more of the AzaiNA inscription preserved it might prove to be another such. The 
horseman of ackoPouis no. g is reminiscent of an unpublished black figure plaque fragment 
from Eleusis figuring a suppliant youth on horseback carrying branches (a simple Péxxos), 
and may himself be a worshipper. 

‘The Corinthian and later Attic series permit a broad classification of scenes around two 
main foci, deity and worshipper. The lack of material and of any strong local tradition in the 
dedication of painted plaques in this earlier period makes this difficult, but some deliberate 
choice in decoration was exercised. 


A number of other plaque fragments may be mentioned here," though most are later 
than the period under discussion above. Like many funerary plaques, they are much thicker 
than the other votive plaques, and average 20-40 cm.; their clay is generally less fine, 
resembling that employed for coarse pottery like pithoi or tiles, 7 but their surfaces are 
smoothed and usually finished with an added layer of refined potters’ clay, while backs and 
often edges, too, are left rough. I exclude all whose decoration is clearly funerary. ‘They 
have been variously described as metopes and funerary or votive plaques. 


1. Athens, Acropolis. Slope, WellM, A-P 1005. Broneer, Hap VIL ang ff Sg. 8 and pl. 1; Kabler, op i, 
pl. or; ‘int dpaipe x6 fig fence, DEY tose Sn9"hckash 9 Yoparden?_ at of he Upper cage sear pres 
erved ‘Head of bearded man (othe right and his ake Band receiving spt fom another figure whore hands only are 
preserved. Early, black figure style of abut 6 by the Nesos Painter (Beaty, Hip XIKT 9p) no, 8). Double line in- 
‘ision is employed for some contours. “More probably Chiron teaching Achilles * than Apollo receiving the lyre from 
Hrermes + "Reamintcent ofthe scene on a Nasian fragment on Delos" (AM LVI, pl. 58). 

a, ‘The same provenance as no, 1, A-P 111g. Broneer, it, 298, fig. 59. uickness 28 cm, Fragment. 
cui pooner wre peeve pony Ho he wing a's hl. te Bakqround wet pane wl 

jew York Metrgpolian Museum ptt. Ree Af SL 30 bi Bulan p98 108 fy O48 
‘hice 7-48 cn “The plague hada plan onder, Me pine “ont yellow gay ip and a he bc 
trimmed along is edges. ‘The forepart of fon is preserved assuming the lion to be seated, the com 
eased about 400 cr, (high) % 450 om, "The nnall eye and ears type of mane and forlock 
Gaol ota piting sgh work centempray wih te eae see the Gorgon Pinte about en. "From 
tea! 

‘Aber NM 1446, Provenance unknown, Height 79m, wid 194m, kn 9 an. mare 16,6 

gta height probably about gy cm. “The edges are npalated and only roughly fished. ‘Pale Attic clay. Part of 
{so draped fguces to the left: below, an animal flee, of whichis preserved two facing bons.” Red on boat imp, i 
belly, boulder, and toss, aad on tlangls of drew hem, wavy band above, and upper fd of drew. The drapery an 
proportions of the animal suggest adatein the five quart of the sxth century, and probably not ea int 

Teed 14000, Greater eng 10 cn thc 95-98 em. Puae 1,5. Par of drapery with ed ovr the 
al mule fine incision a8 on NOt 































Birds are seldom offered, though they again are found replacing richer animal offerings, of Baus, X 92, 16, 
ie Fad ch hp Stns hei decoration ony BSA KLLV tger Gessle Wipe appea ba Aeropola 
vases Akr 259, 260, 276,277, 299, 300, dy later, 412, Dl 4. 

‘Ss "The original publications of nos 1-9 and 8 give detailed description, record here only significant measurements 


scale 
ne siow inthe break what lol like the impression of chopped straw mixed inthe lay. 
nein Giton Snot a una gre inact a (Janes, Mea bel Chson' in Bpay ue 181-205, flea, 


84 Ct, Hom. Hymn IV 475 ff.; but there Hermes is still a baby in stature, ibid, 254, a8 on the Cacretan vase JHS 


XLVI, pl. 19. 

"8 BRAVA ayn, 198, (The reference to ABLshold bestruck out) That the igure are not of sens was proved 
by Kunze (AM LVI 135 fy apparently not accepted by Pollard, OR LXVE 6g, n. 1). The positon of the hands of the 
fgg it might huge tata could indent a mui leon on the ye wit ger exer 


#'For the use of slip on nos. 2 and g here, gf the earlier Attic vases from Vari, BCH LXiIl 267. 
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6, Agora P 1125 bit, Height 11-0 em, thickness 245-28 em. Late 16, 3. A plain edge and border, Within a 
elaine the upper exe “Hiiscleues (fa) ofan marge ined pane’ * Pl 

7, Agora F Boss Width 143 cn thcness on. ruate Gy 4 Mat ofthe wurfac i covered with a metalic 

‘whove edge is defined by an incised line, doubled at one point (at on nes, + and 8), and three parallel glazed lines 

fond it. ‘There isa line in white over the glaze at the left edge, Too litte «preserved to suggest te subject 

8 Ainen. “Abr t0y7, pl. Bo (incomplete iustraton a he plague haa bighyundccoratea upper border, cAI 1807, 
115 fl, pl. 6, Casson, Catalogu ofthe Acropolis Museum 11 306 f, Sait, New Apes of the Menon Panter 54) 520 cm. X 
O's ci thleknes Boe. "Th upper edge decorate wi ae parm. A warian Fm ther Toil, 

os, the name having laze been erased and Glaukytes substituted, no doubt after Megakler ostracism in 405274 

Related to Euthymides (Beazley, ARV 9343, Rumpt, Mug G3). A lite before 300, 





Nos. 1, 2, and 8 have a known provenance, the Acropolis, and may be considered first. 
‘The Megakles kalos plaque, no. 8, despite its plain upper border, was meant to be seen in its 
full height, as the decoration on the upper edge proves.!”* Benndorf thought it might have 
been set in a balustrade,” and Pfuhl that it might have stood between posts or columns.1#° 
‘The fact that the inscription was erased and the whole plaque not removed when the name on 
it gave offence suggests that it was at least in a semi-permanent position. The Nessos Painter 
plaque, no. 1, may have been similarly placed, but it had no upper border, and its upper edge 
isrough. The decoration of these plaques is not distinctly votive, but the quality of the painting 
proves that their value was also decorative, and they were probably dedicated as semi-per- 
manent decoration in some Acropolis building. Kalas (and kale) inscriptions occur on other 
‘Acropolis dedications.1** The lion plaque, no, 3, has been declared funerary by Miss 
Richter.8* ‘The subject is as much at home on a votive as on a funerary monument." ‘The 
plain border might suggest a setting as a metope, but even so, no funerary plaque is finished in 
this manner," ‘The figures on nos. 4 and 5 might have formed part of a funerary procession, 
ut the appearance of an animal frieze on no. 4 is unexpected. No. 6 from the Agora has a 
plain border, as nos. 3 and 8 and bore an inscription. I would regard all these as decorative 
by design, and at least those from the Acropolis as dedications also. None is proved funerary, 
and though some could have formed part of a metope frieze, they would not have been placed 
on the exterior of a building of any size.#® 
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A ROOF AT DELPHI 


(pvares 17-18) 


Because of its dating on the borderline of archaic and classical, and its excellent state of 
preservation, the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi has for long been a monument of great 
interest to scholars working in many fields of ancient art and architecture, It is my belief that 
it offers valuable and surprising evidence in the perplexing problem of how the ancients roofed 
their buildings; and to set forth the grounds for that belief is the aim of this paper.t 

‘The roof over the pronaos was substantially different from the roof over the cella, Among 
other things, the pronaos had a stone instead of a wooden ceiling, which was, moreover, at a 
higher level. We are here concerned with the roof over the cella, for which alone there seems 
to be reliable evidence (mostly on-the inside face of the west pediment). The French publica- 
tion, otherwise extremely full, says little more than that the rather slender ridge beam and 
purlins were supported by props from the five massive crossbeams spanning the building, and 
that these carried a ceiling of boards fixed to their underside (FdD II 48). An examination 
of the stonework seems to suggest different conclusions. 

‘A first impression of the inside face of the west pediment (which forms the rear wall of the 
cella) is probably one of surprise at its extreme irregularity (pLATs 17a). This is because many 
of the blocks are modern poros replacements. The complete plan of the ancient stonework 
can, however, be restored with tolerable certainty. 

‘On a raised fillet along the top of the inner face of the walls ran a band of painted decora- 
tion. Above this the stone was cut back to provide a continuous ledge along which ran a 
wooden member apparently forming the epikranitis moulding. Itsshape is conjectural. Slightly 
above it came the five heavy crossbeams; the side cornice blocks were recessed to take the end 
of each beam, as shown in pare 175, The shape of the cornice blocks between the beams, it 
will be seen, is very irregular. A noteworthy peculiarity is shown in mG. 1, and can also be 
observed on the farthest block in rLave 17: whenever the block projects far enough inwards 
towards the cella to cross the plane marked A (r1c. 1), the lower part of it is cut back to the 
level of that plane, as shown. This is plainly done to accommodate the epikranitis moulding, 
which is thus shown to have been about 15 em. high (cf. the French restoration, FIG. 3). 

A difficulty now arises. A glance at #16. 1 shows that the wooden member thus restored is 
far too thick to pass under the crossbeams; where they met, one of the two must have been 
notched to let the other through. This suggests a member of two parts: a lower part (marked 
a) forming the epikranitis moulding and passing freely under the crossbeams, and an upper part 
(0) added in the spaces between them. Why was this upper part there? If the ceiling was 
on top of the crossbeams, which was the usual arrangement, then it follows that the stonework 
between them would be visible from the cella below unless masked by something in front of it; 
and plainly it was not visible, for it is worked very roughly indeed. Therefore the stonework 
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was masked, and I have accordingly restored a series of mask boards (¢), slid down vertically 
into the spaces between the crossbeams. This explains the presence of part 6 of the-member: 
it provided a wooden backing to which the mask boards could be nailed. ‘The entire system 
is shown in ric. 2, and also, from below, in r1G. 8; it bears a notable resemblance to extant 
ceilings in stone. 

The epiranitis moulding ran all round the cella, Above it in the pediment came the 
horizontal cornice course, marked A in ric. 7), its height equal to that of the crossbeams 





, nS St et te tiny, 
Fio, 3.—PRopasie ARRANOEMENT OF THE CiiLiNo oF THE CRLLA. 
(Reproduced, with the permission of the French School at Athens, from FaD IL 47, fig. 15.) 


(¢ also ria. 4). These were massive timbers and very closely spaced. They had to be, for 
they bore the whole weight of the roof, The next course in the pediment, marked B, is the 
crucial point of the whole restoration. 

‘As can be seen from ric. 7a, there are three ancient blocks preserved in this course. 
‘Two of them have sockets for the ends of the purlins, marked fr, and all three have been cut 
back to the plane of the course below for a distance of some two-thirds of their total height. 
‘The topmost third, left untouched, thus overhangs the rest of the block like a continuous ledge. 
As this ledge exists on every ancient block preserved in the course, it must clearly be restored 
across the entire width of the building; it must also be explained. 

The explanation, fortunately, is fairly easy. ‘The top of course A was on a level with the 
top of the crossbeams, and a glance at ¥1G. 4 will show that this ledge must surely have had 
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fitted in under it something that rested on top of the crossbeams; in other words the ceiling 
was up in its normal place instead of being nailed on underneath them. 

It is not certain what kind of ceiling was used. The depth of space available suggests 
coffers: As we shall see, however, there were apparently two heavy longitudinal beams 
running down the cella. Their blank under-surfaces would interrupt the rows of coffers 
crossing the building and divide them into three bays, an unusual arrangement. Moreover, 
as FIG. 5 shows, the coffers could not extend right to the side walls, for the ceiling there must 
have diminished in thickness to leave room for the rafters. Accordingly, I have restored a 
ceiling of plain planks laid across the crossbeams; it should not have looked too unsightly, 
especially if the wood were adored with carved or painted decoration. 

This is the simplest solution but by no means the only one possible. An alternative is 
that these planks were laid with narrow gaps left open between them, which were then covered 
by boarding laid on top. There is good evidence that ceilings of this sort did in fact exist. 
Cuttings for ceiling planks spaced slightly apart can be traced on both pediments of the “ Temple 
of Ceres” at Paestum; cuttings of the same kind found on tympanum blocks from the west 
pediment of the temple of Aphaia are published in Furtwangler, Aegina, pl. XLVI; similar 
cuttings appear in the South West Wing of the Propylaia at Athens, as recorded by Dérpfeld 
in AM X, pl. V, and in the pronaos of the Pinakotheke, They occur again in the Sicyonian 
‘Treasury at Olympia, though here the planks ran laterally across the building instead of parallel 
to its axis, In all these buildings the space between the planks was much too narrow for 
coffers. 

‘Again, another alternative solution is some sort of coffered ceiling, for though I have not 
s0 restored it, it is certainly possible. 

Whatever the type of ceiling, a problem perhaps best understood on comparison of ric. 
5 and ric. 78 arises at the two angles of the pediment. The ceiling fitted under the overhang 
or “ledge” of course B. What happened where this ledge meets the raking cornice blocks, 
which overhang even further? There are two possible answers, illustrated in ric. 5. The 
ceiling may have continued to slope down immediately, fitting under the raking cornice as it 
fitted under course B, along the dotted line marked y. This would mean the ceiling tapering 
off into a thin wedge of improbable appearance (I have drawn the left-hand side of my ceiling 
in ric, 8 on this plan). Alternatively, and much more probably, the ceiling could disregard 
the raking cornice and retain its full thickness until forced down by the underside of the rafters, 
along the line marked x. The ends of the ceiling planks could easily be cut to fit round the 
cotnice blocks by a man with an axe stationed to deal with each plank as it was laid. True, 
the angle block of the raking cornice, marked D on ric. 75, is cut back beyond the normal 
line of overhang. It is not, however, cut back far enough to be in the same plane as the lower 
part of course B, which is what we would expect if it had been cut to let the ceiling through, 
and some other explanation for it must be found. This will be discussed later. To sum up, 
the position of the ceiling seems to be clear enough but the details remain uncertain. 

‘Our study now runs into serious difficulties. The middle block of the three preserved in 
course B (I have marked it C in ric. 76) is highly peculiar, for on it the overhanging ledge 
and therefore the ceiling itself is interrupted by a large square depression or recess. I have 
pondered over this recess for some time, and can only explain it as a dressing cut to receive the 
end ofa large and heavy beam running longitudinally down the cella and presumably supported 
on top of the crossbeams. The idea of such a great beam in this position is very surprising, but 
T cannot escape the conclusion that it was there. It is a conclusion difficult to confirm, The 
blocks corresponding laterally and longitudinally are modern, and only the block diagonally 
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opposite is ancient; this, however, preserves a dressing, only just discernible, but of roughly 
the same dimensions and in exactly the same place. It is perhaps surprising that this heavy 
beam has no support where it abuts on the pediment, but this was unnecessary, for it was in 
effect a cantilever supported on the five crossbeams. 

T cannot see how these conclusions are to be escaped if we are to accept the evidence of 
block C, nor can it be argued that possibly the block was wrongly placed during the recon- 
struction of the building. Apart from the evidence of the block diagonally opposite, there is 
the overhanging ledge, which corresponds with that on the adjacent block to the right;_and 
this block is certainly in its correct position, because it carries the socket for the purlin. Block 
Cis thus fixed as belonging to this course, and its only other possible position in this course is the 
next one to the left, as FIG. 7 shows; if we move the block to this new position we must 
move the beam with it, and the whole roof structure becomes even more complicated than it is 
at present. 

‘The placing of block C thus seems to be established, and with it the longitudinal beam. 
‘And if we accept the existence of the beam we must assume that it was balanced by a similar 
member running down the other side of the building. The situation at present therefore stands 
thus (rt. 6) : five crossbeams (¢b), the presence of which is attested by the sockets in the side 
cornices, support a ceiling (cl) attested by the overhang on course B. Sockets cut in the pedi- 
‘ment give us two purlins (pr), apparently supported by the crossbeams through the ceiling, and 
a ridge beam (ré). ‘The dressing on block C also gives us two heavy longitudinal beams (Ib). 

‘What was the purpose of these two beams? Clearly they are members of major structural 
importance and must have been supporting something. My belief is that they must have been 
connected with the only part of the roof badly needing support and as yet not provided with 
it—the ridge beam. This, as Audiat remarks in FéD II 48, was very slender and had to 
be propped up. I can conceive of no possible purpose for the two longitudinal beams, except 
to support the ridge beam by a cross member in the same way as the ridge beam was supported 
from the internal colonnade in the Arsenal of Philo. ‘This cross member (em), as I have restored 
it, seems somewhat thin; its thickness is fixed, however, by the upper surface of the longitudinal 
beams and the lower surface of the ridge beam, between which it must pass. ‘These are in turn 
fixed by the stonecutting, for though the lower half of the ridge-beam socket is not preserved 
in the west pediment, itis preserved in the east. I have also carried this cross member through 
on top of the longitudinal beams to be rabbeted on either side into the purlins. I can claim 
no definite evidence for this idea, but it seems to me the most probable arrangement, for it gives 
4 form of construction very similar to that of the Arsenal of Philo, the only other building in 
which we have reliable information on the structure of this part of the roof; the Arsenal, too, 
had a cross member running from purlin to purlin and supporting the ridge beam. As in the 
‘Arsenal, this member might almost be described as a tic or collar in embryo. It was not one in 
fanction, for it was not under tension as a true collar always is, and I doubt whether it was 
inspired by any engineering principles more profound than a conviction that the more the various 
members of the roof were tied together, the stronger was the whole likely to be. At the same 
time, if the Greeks ever did discover the principle of the tic or truss, the discovery may well 
have followed someone stumbling on it almost by chance in some structure like this. 

“The cuttings for the purlins show that the southern one was both thicker and deeper than 
the northern. In all probability this has no structural significance, and only means that the 
care and precision with which the exterior of the building was worked were not wasted on the 
parts above ceiling level, which no one ever saw, and where a few millimetres more or less 
Would generally make litle difference. Indeed, I have no doubt that all these timbers were 
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much more roughly hewn than I have shown in my drawings, for once a sound structure was 
achieved further refinement would be pointless. The purlins and ridge beam plainly were not 
so high as the existing cuttings for them, for these come right up to the upper surface of the 
raking cornice blocks, on which the tiles were laid, and some space must be assumed between 
the purlins and the tiles to allow for the rafters (rf), which rested on the first and supported the 
second. The cuttings were presumably carried up to the top of the cornice blocks to allow the 
roofing timbers to be dropped into place after the stonework had been completed. 

The rafters I have restored as being much broader than they were deep, in accordance 
with what seems to have been common Greek practice. How the rafters were stopped when 
they reached the side cornice isnot quiteso clear. Presumably they simply rested on top of the 
cornice blocks, though the stonework here sometimes presents a very rough and irregular 
surface. The cutting back of the block D might suggest yet another heavy beam running down 
the cella close in to the side wall, against which the rafters’could be stopped. This would 
create more difficulties than it would solve, for it would leave a gap between the beam and the 
cornice blocks to be bridged by the eaves tile, a very odd arrangement, which would also result 
in the eaves tile being much longer than the others. If, however, no such beam existed, then 
why was the block cut back? As we have seen, it was probably not done to accommodate the 
ceiling. The only answer remaining is that it was not meant to be cut back at all; it was 
meant to be in line with the other cornice blocks, but the line was not rigidly adhered to. The 
great variation in the inner faces of the side cornice blocks (pLate 175) lends colour to this idea. 

It now becomes possible to calculate the size of the standard pantile used. ‘The distance 
from eaves to ridge is about 3-72 metres; the dowel holes surviving along the side cornices tell 
us that the tiles were each 57°3 cm. broad. This seems to indicate that there were six rows of 
tiles from eaves to ridge, for that gives a tile length of 68 cm., allowing for a 6-cm. overlap 
between rows; any other number results in the tiles being either toolongortooshort in proportion 
to their known width, but a pantile of 68 by 57 cm. is just right, and compares admirably with 
the tiles of the temple of Aphaia, which measured about 68 by 58cm. It is also on the analogy 
of the temple of Aphaia that I have restored antefixes, as suggested by Audiat, rather than‘a 
flank sima, Moreover, if we now restore. two chocks (ck and cf) under each rafter we shall 
have it directly supported under every tile joint; under the first joint, counting from the 
eaves, it is supported by the cornice block, and under the second by the sloping edge of the 
ceiling; the third joint is supported on a chock, while the fourth falls immediately over the 
purlin, itself resting on the ceiling; the fifth lies on a chock on top of the longitudinal beam, 
and with the sixth we reach the ridge. As it is only at these joints that the rafters and tiles are 
in contact, the entire weight of the roof is thus transmitted directly down to the crossbeams. 

The dowels were set in the edges of the tiles; actually, the tiles along the southern side 
were dowelled by their western edges and those on the north by their eastern edges, or, to 
put it another way, the eaves tiles were always dowelled by the right-hand side, looking from 
the ridge. The position of the dowel thus fixes the position of the joint between two vertical 
rows of tiles. This in turn fixes the position of the rafter, if we are to believe that, as was usual, 
the rafters were centred under the tile joints, where, because of the heavy cover tiles, support 
‘was always most needed. 

It is now possible to calculate the width of the rafters. The block forming the apex of the 
raking cornice projects into the cella well beyond its neighbours, presitmably either to support 
the acroterion base, if it was a large one extending some distance back, or to counterbalance it if 
it was a small one perched out on the overhanging part of the cornice. ‘The dowel marks show 
that a tile joint was aligned on the inner face of this apex block. The rafter under the joint 
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therefore had its centreline also aligned on it; the edge of the rafter presumably lay alongside 
the other blocks of the raking cornice, some of which look as if they were dressed to have wood 
in contact with them (». PLATE 18,116. 9). ‘Thus the 16 cm. that the apex block projects beyond 
the others is the distance from the centre of the rafter to its edge; the rafter was therefore 32 
‘cm. wide, and the other rafters were presumably more or less the same size. 

This, then, I believe to have been the system of roofing employed in the Treasury of the 
Athenians at Delphi. It was a peculiar system, without any close parallel in the classical world. 
It does, however, bear some resemblance to a system represented in relief in the Tomba dei Leoni 
Dipintiin the Etruscan necropolis of Cerveteri and published by Akerstrom in Actdreh III (1934), 
27. It also resembles that found in the Arsenal of Philo if I have rightly guessed why it was 
used. 

It is my tentative opinion that the reason for this curious construction may be that the 
building was designed by someone who had previously built, or at any rate was familiar with, 
amuch larger temple, and that, faced with the problem of building a small one, he tried to roof 
it as if it were a large one, scaling all the members down, This would account for the great 
number of fairly small timbers and would also provide a raison d’éire for those perplexing longi- 
tudinal beams, A large temple had to have an internal colonnade, and the large temple was 
his model. In the small building there was no room for the colonnade, and it had to be omitted. 
He could not, however, omit the two architraves of the colonnade, for they were an integral 
part of his roofing system, so he had to lay them on the crossbeams; it was the only way of 
holding them up. 

If this hypothesis is accepted, the woodwork becomes a sane and logical structure, though 
not necessarily a desirable one, instead of the crazy jumble it appears at first. ‘The two longi- 
tudinal beams represent the architraves of an internal colonnade. They support the ridge 
beam by means of the usual cross members. The purlins are continuously supported on the 
crossbeams, just as they generally are on the side walls of the cella. Indeed, except for the fact 
that the puriins and the internal architraves are separate members, while it was a peculiarity of 
the Arsenal that one beam did the work of both, the construction at Delphi seems to tally quite 
well with that prescribed in the specification for the Arsenal. 

Itis generally inadvisable to build guesswork on top of conjecture, but, assuming the above 
theory is correct, it is interesting to speculate on the identity of the large temple involved. 
Similarities to the temple of Aphaia have already been noted, but to find a large temple we do 
not have to go to Aegina: the Temple of Apollo was only a hundred yards away. It is signi- 
ficant that the second stone temple of Apollo at Delphi was finished only in the last decade of 
the sixth century. The dating of the Treasury is disputed, but if the date of c. 490 is accepted, 
then many of the men working on the Treasury must have seen the big temple under con- 
struction fifteen years before. If the date of c. 510 is right it means that the two buildings were 
going up at the same time on the same site and both under Athenian supervision (it is well 
known that the contract for the Temple of Apollo was secured by the Alcmaconidae) ; they may 
well have had the same architect. ‘This would establish a link between them, and one might 
expect the Treasury to be influenced by the design of its larger and slightly older neighbour. 
None of this, however, can be proved, and it remains merely a matter of opinion. 

Another quite possible explanation of the roof structure has been suggested to me by Mr. 
R.M. Cook, Everything seems to show that the greatest care and expense were lavished on the 
decoration of these treasuries—the Siphnian is an excellent example—and it is reasonable to 
suppose that if marble tiles were known they would almost certainly be used—and undoubtedly 
they were known. At the same time they would be at that period something of a novelty, and 
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it may have been with the idea of allowing for their greater weight (they were, of course, much 
heavier than terracotta) that so elaborate a wooden structure was provided to support them. 

Itis also possible that these two explanations are both true, and that it was because he was 
worried about the weight of the marble tiles that the builder abandoned more orthodox systems 
and adapted the structure of a large building of proved stability—the Temple of Apollo had 
marble tiles, 

Whatever the correct explanation, the building remains an outstanding oddity, even grant- 
ing that it was constructed during a transitional period which saw many peculiar features 
unknown before or since. It would confirm my conclusions if similar plan were found to have 
been used elsewhere, but this is most unlikely; nevertheless, a course of reasoning cannot be 
rejected simply because no parallel can be found. On some points, most of them expressly 
noted in the text, I have had to rely in my reconstruction on probability rather than definite 
evidence; on others the reverse has happened and I have been driven to accept the improbable 
by the weight of the evidence, 

‘The employment of such a form of construction throws an interesting light on the Greeks? 
knowledge of engineering at that period, for an equally sound structure could have been built 
along much simpler lines and probably with less wood. ‘Tempting though they be, however, 
such general speculations fall beyond the scope of this study, which seeks to do no more than 
offer a possible explanation of certain cuttings in the Athenian Treasury which must beexplained 
somehow before we can feel satisfied that we have gleaned from the monument all the informa- 
tion that it has to offer. 





A. Trevor Honor, 
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THE KHANIALE TEKKE TOMBS 


(PLates 19-30) 


‘Tue material from the Khaniale Tekke tombs was excavated by me in 1940, but most 
of it had not been photographed, and some vases had been left still unrepaired when the 
Germans invaded Crete, and they were inaccessible to me when I returned to Crete in 1945. 

‘The presence of ‘ Geometric ’ tombs on this site was first reported to me by the foreman 
at Knossos, the late Emmanuel Akoumianos, whose eagle eye for ancient remains was noted 
by Sir Arthur Evans. Immediate excavation was necessary, since the owner, Dr. Hatzakis, 
who has generously foregone his claims for compensation, was proposing to erect a house there. 

The first trial trench which I opened on 20th January 1940 disclosed a chamber tomb with 
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a square chamber and a long, narrow dromos cut in the native kouskouras, that white, cretaceous 
marl which is so prominent a feature of the landscape in Central Crete. 

‘The rectangular chamber was about one and a half metres long, with a sloping dromos 
five metres in length. ‘The walls were rectangular and appeared just below the surface, so 
that we must either suppose there had been a wooden roof covered with earth of which we 
found no trace, or else, more probably, that the site, which is on a gentle slope, has been 
denuded since ancient times (6. 1, right). 

‘The chamber contained an iron sword (Naue’s Type 2), two straight pins and the spring 
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of a fibula in bronze, and a quantity of broken pottery of the orientalising period, probably 
representing a pedestalled krater and an amphora. There were also one or two conical 
lids and two small flasks imitating Cypriote types, and two monochrome ovoid pithoi. 

In the chamber we also found a curved stone which I identified as coming from one of the 
upper courses of a tholos vault, and was thereby induced to prophesy, rather rashly, to my work- 
men the near presence of a tholos tomb or its remains. I did not, however, expect my prophecy 
to be verified so rapidly. On 28th January 1940 I started to excavate a round tomb which 
proved to be the remains of a tholos tomb, though it was notuntil rst February that I found any 
blocks in position. A small indecipherable bronze coin and some sherds with thin black glaze 
suggested that the tomb might have been quarried for building stone in the fourth or third 
century B.c.* (PLATE 19). 

‘A small gold pendant shaped like a mulberry (PLATE 29, 45) was the first indication that 
our tomb might have contained a rich burial, but the tomb had been thoroughly looted, and I 
doubt if a single object above the floor level of the chamber remained in situ. 

‘On the north side of the chamber some 10-15 cm. from the wall and at a depth of 2-70 m. 
from the surface we found an iron sword resembling the broad-bladed group from the Halos 
tumuli excavated by Wace, apparently enclosed in a scabbard plated with bronze, though all 
that remained of the latter was a long, badly corroded plate about three-quarters of the length 
of the sword, and a number of small fragments (no. 59). 

- __ Associated with the sword were two small globular flasks of Cypriote form, a small oenochoe 
with trefoil spout, half an amber bead, some fragments of a green faience bottle with a scale 
pattern outlined in brown glaze (no. 79),* and the handle of a small bronze vase. At the same 
depth but situated 1-50 m. from the north jamb and 1-10 m. from the south jamb of the door- 
way into the dromos we found a fine electrum fragment consisting of a wing and a feminine arm 
grasping a lion by the throat (Pare 27, 46), obviously part of a poinia theron group badly 
damaged on the funeral pyre. All these probably represent the remains of the latest burial of 
all (later than the two vases with the gold treasure described below). 

At the same level (2-70 m. below the present ground level) we found a dainty little gold pin 
(PLate 29, 49) and some other scraps of the same metal, some pieces of ostrich egg (no. 80) 
and fragments of Egyptian faience (or an imitation of it). 

Above and around these were masses of broken pottery which was later sorted and mended 
to form whole or nearly whole vases; but there was no sign of stratification. Sherds of the 
same vases were found at all levels. ‘The tomb appeared to have been systematically looted, 
but the gardener of the Villa Ariadne, Ioannis Akoumianos, who was one of the pickmen, 
informed me he had dreamed the previous night that he would find a treasure (what the Cretans 
term a Aoydpi). I bade him scrape the floor diligently as in duty bound, and was pleasantly 
surprised to see two small holes in the virgin soil, covered only by an inch or two of sand, one 
on each side of the door. In each hole was a small unpainted vase insignificant in appearance 
but surprising in its contents (except to the gardener). The vase on the north side of the door, 
a small ovoid jar with everted rim, (PLATE 26, 57), contained the jewellery, Catalogue nos. 
1-16, PLaTEs 27 and 28. 

‘The most striking object was a gold pendant with inlays of crystal and amber suspended 
from a chain of plaited gold with snake’s head terminals (pLate 27, 1). I do not recall an 
exact parallel to this ornament, but some details recall a seventh-century Etruscan necklace 
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in the Metropolitan Museum. _A plaited necklace with snake’s head terminals in the Benaki 
Museum is attributed by Miss Segall to the Roman period,’ but no convincing reasons are 
assigned for the dating, and such a date is, of course, out of question for anything in this hoard, 
which was untouched and sealed by the thin deposit of sand. 

Less beautiful but more intriguing is the penannular gold pendant (PLaTe 27, 2) with 
terminals in the form of male heads framing a cross, between the arms of which perch four little 
birds, The heads are flattened on top in the manner typical of Cretan heads of the eighth and 
seventh centuries .0., such as those of the Dreros bronzes,® of various Daedalic figurines, or 
those of the so-called Helen and Menelaus group on the jug from Arkades.’ ‘The obviously 
Cretan character of this ornament is important, because it enables us to suggest that the large 
lunate crystal pendant and the small pendant with amber inlay were also Cretan work, since 
both display the same technique of enclosing amber beads in gold cloisons. The amber, where 
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preserved, was dark in colour, but now that true succinite has been found on Italian soil we can 
no longer claim the colour as evidence for a Baltic origin. 

From the same little vase came an ivory crescent (7HS LXIV, pl. VIII top), a gold- 
mounted amber pendant (etar# 28, 5), a round crystal pendant mounted in gold (paz 28, 7), 
a gold fillet (PLate 28, 3), two silver pins, with gold heads in the form of ‘ ducks’, united by 
a plaited gold chain (state 28, 4), three gold dumps and three rectangular bars of the same 
metal (PLATE 28, 8-13), two globular beads of crystal and one of glass (nos. 14-16). The 
fillet in gold leaf bears a stamped design almost but not quite identical with that of the gold 
fillet in the Nelidow Collection.* The design is hard to see, but has been well deciphered and 
reproduced by the expert eye of Mr. Piet de Jong. ‘The panel is repeated and surrounded by 
arunning spiral band. ‘The panel design shows two helmeted warriors back to back about to 


* No note 4. © Museum Benaki, Katalog der Goldschmiede-Arbeiter, pl. 28, 20. 113. 

#8) Marinttos, BOH LX, pl. XU + D, Levi, Hsp XIV, pl. XVI. 

* T, Pollak, Goldshmiedeareiien Nelidow, pl. 4y 20,10; Reichel, Grich. Goldie, pl.8, no. 233 Kunze, Gromen XXI 65 
de Jong considers they were not from the same mould. 
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administer the coup de gréce to two lions. It is the familiar oriental motive of the old Sumerian 
hero Gilgamish. He is more often represented alone with two lions, but the appearance 
beside him of his companion Enkidu is quite proper and orthodox. The fillet could possibly 
be local Cretan work imitating some Syro-Phoenician model. It is so like the Nelidow band, 
however, that at first glance one might assume thiat they came from the same mould. Cer- 
tainly they could be designed by the same man, and the question is are they both Cretan, or 
both Attic, or both from Rhodes or some other source? The helmets are late Hittite in type 
and easy to parallel on reliefs from Carchemish, Malatia, and so on, and we know that the 
Gilgamish epic was translated into the Hittite languages. Both fillets might therefore have 
been imported from Syria or Phoenicia, or be Cretan work under Syrian influence. 

On the south side of the door another little hole had been cut in the native soil and was 
found to contain a small feeding cup in a rather coarse-red ware (no. 104) (PLATE 26), also 
filled with jewellery. A quatrefoil gold pendant and another of lunate form (PLATES 27, 
18; 28, 19) were both furnished with cloisons obviously intended for inlaying. The inlay has 
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vanished, but we may assume it to have been probably of amber like that of the large lunate 
pendant in crystal. 

‘The quatrefoil pendant may be compared and contrasted with the much later and more 
sophisticated quatrefoil pendant in the Melos Treasure in the National Museum in Athens 
(assigned by Mrs. Papaspyridhi-Karouzou to the fifth century 8.c.). 

In the same vase was a bracelet of plaited gold and silver links with snake-head terminals 
(exare 28, 20); also another pair of silver pins with gold heads in the form of ducks and 
united by a gold chain, but with the shaft of one pin missing (pLaTE 28, 21). The close corre- 
spondence with the other pair in the first vase emphasises the fact that the jewellery in the two 
vases all probably belonged to one person and that, I think, a woman. 

(Of the two scarabs found here the smaller one, mounted in gold, has only a decorative 
design, consisting of a stylised but quite recognisable scarab beetle in full flight (PLATE 29, 23, 
wc. 4). The larger scarab, in light brownish-pink, has a would-be-Egyptian device composed 
of the anki flanked by two eyes of Osiris in the top register, a lotus flanked by seated figures of 
‘Maat each holding an anki in the centre register, and an ankk flanked by two almost unrecog 
nisable vultures on the bottom register (PLATE 29, 22, FIG. 3). 

TI gathered from enquiries from Mr. G. Edwards of the British Museum that the scarabs 
might date to anywhere between 1100 and 600 2.¢., but that they were certainly not Egyptian 
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work, I take them to be possibly local Cretan work, or possibly Cypriote of the seventh 
century 2.c., though obviously they might be earlier. I hardly imagine that ‘ anki en mat? 
had any more significance for the artist than the swastika had for the European maker of lucky 
charms (before the advent of Hitler). It is likely, however, that the Cretan hucky scarabs were 
not appreciably later than the Egyptian ones they copy, and we may therefore suppose these to 
be not later than the seventh century, nor indeed much earlier, as they were in good condition. 

From the same smalll vase came a tiny gold ring, possibly for a child (pLaTe 29, 24), adrop 
pendant (no. 29), and thirteen beads of crystal (PLATE 28, 30-42), glass beads, a dump and two 
rectangular nuggets of gold, a dump of silver (PLATE 28, 25-28), and a lunate piece of gold leaf 
(JHS LXIV, pl. IX). Nine of the crystal beads had their perforations lined with gold, which 
suggests the possibility that originally they were all coated with gold: crystal beads last a long 
time, and this spherical shape with very thin perforations is a Minoan type. It is more than 
possible that these beads were looted from a Minoan burial and re-used. ‘The nuggets and 
dumps which were the medium of currency before the introduction of coinage agree well enough 
with the date suggested for this period, since although no Cretan coins proper seem to have 
been struck before 500, Aeginetan staters were imported in large numbers into the island early 
in the sixth century, and perhaps imitated in Kydonia by the middle of that period. The 
three gold dumps weigh 18:10, 18-95, and 19 grammes respectively, and are thus a little heavier 
than the Euboic stater, but agree well with the Egyptian double kedet and reinforce Sir Arthur 
Evans’ suggestion that the Euboic was derived from the latter, rather than from the Babylonian 
standard. ‘The two rectangular nuggets, on the other hand, weighing 16-65 and 16-90 grammes 
respectively, agree better with the Euboic stater and with the gold Babylonian shekel standard. 
‘The silver dump of 7-25 grammes may be half silver Phoenician shekel. 

One feature of this hoard which may or may not be significant was the predilection for 
Tunate forms, such as the large crystal pendant with its lunate accessories, the ivory lune and 
the lunate gold leaf, the small gold lunate pendant, and even the penannular pendant with 
inset cross and birds might be reckoned a lunate form. If the electrum poinia theron fragment 
is to be connected with Artemis we have another connection with the moon. Was the owner of ” 
this jewellery perchance a priestess of Artemis? 

‘These two little ‘ crocks of gold’ were our most spectacular find, but the dromos or entrance 
passage had not yet been cleared properly, and was beginning to display a stratification which 
in the chamber had been completely destroyed by the tomb robbers of the Hellenistic period. 
‘The dromos was 1-3 m. wide and was cut almost level for a length of 15-30 m. At the threshold 
the highest surviving part of the wall was 1-46 m. from the floor, and the original ground level 
was exactly 3 m. above the floor of the chamber of the tholos. 

The floor of the dromos was covered with a thin deposit of sand, above which was a car- 
bonised deposit of about 7 cm. obviously derived from the earlier cremation or cremations. 
Between this tholos tomb and the chamber tomb there were traces of two funeral pyres, but it 
‘was impossible to say which belonged to which tomb, as practically no pottery was associated 
with them. Above the lower burnt stratum of the dromes was a sterile deposit about 2-3 cm. 
thick at the threshold to the chamber. Above this was a second carbonised deposit ro cm. 
thick, obviously the remains of one or more cremations. Little was found in it except some 
flattened biconical burnt beads of crystal (PLATE 2g, 77), but it may be assumed that the gold 
treasure and the bulk of the pottery from the tholos belong to this later cremation. 

‘The lower burnt stratum continued the full length of the dromos, but the upper was inter- 
rupted by a layer of cut stones in the centre of the dromos at 3:50 cm. west of the doorway, 
presumably thrown there by the robbers. 
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‘The chief small finds from the dromos occurred in the pebble stratum immediately overlaying 
the lower burnt deposit. These included a gold Ariephoros (pLaTE 27, 47), and the upper 
part of a female hriopkores in double gold leaf with good modelling, probably originally plastered 
on a figure executed in some perishable material such as wood (PLATE 27, 48). Traces were 
found of a third and larger figure (part of the skirt of a chiton, a belt, and two or three long 
tresses?), suggesting that there may originally have been a trinity like that of Apollo and his 
attendant maidens at Dreros. These also are in a similar technique except, perhaps, that a 
hammer is not required for miniature work in gold; the gold leaf might have been applied 
by pressure, but the principle is the same. The man looks a trifle oriental, and I would not 
deny Syro-Phoenician influence, but I am inclined to regard them as Cretan work of the mid- 
seventh century or a little earlier. The Kriophoros pose with the feet set squarely level with 
each other goes back to Late Minoan times. 

‘Associated with these gold figures were three miniature vases (two oenochoae and a bowl, 
nos. 102, 103, 112), and also a very interesting fragment of a stone relief (PLATE 30, 76). The 
material is a soft white stone, apparently the local kouskouras, which is like chalk on the surface 
but hardens to the consistency of limestone when exposed to the sun. One side shows the head 
of a bearded man wearing a high hat and a sardonic smile, the other bears what I imagined at 
first to be the leg ofa running man and what might be intended for a shield above, but probably 
the design represents a griffin. (Mr. Boardman suggests a griffin with a man in its mouth as a 
possible interpretation.) The fragment is unique, I think, but the workmanship is not good, 
and it might have been a trial piece or a preliminary sketch for something. It was found in the 
centre of the dromes at a depth of 1-70 m. and 3-30 m. west of the door of the chamber. 

‘The dromos also produced one gold diamond-shaped bead and the gold iris of an eye, of 
which the pupil had probably been of crystal or some other material (PLATE 29, 52, 54), and a 
few crystal beads, biconical and flattened biconical. 

Between 8 and 9:20 m. west of the doorway of the tholos a trench grave had been cut 
southwards from the south side of the dramas. 


‘The pottery objects included a hundred and twenty restorable vases or lids, but the most 
interesting clay object was the model house (PLATE 20, 1, FIG. 5). Much is missing, but the 
restoration carried out by Mr. Zacharias Kanakis is quite certain.” The fragments were 
found at varying heights in the chamber, and it is only on stylistic grounds that I attribute it to 
‘the Geometric period. 

‘The ninth to seventh centuries 8.c. have produced other examples of clay model buildings 
usually from temple sites, such as those from the Argive Heraeum, Perachora, Sparta, Samos, 
and Lemnos. Our example is the first of this period, I think, to come from a tomb in Greece, 
though hut urns were well known in Italy and even in Crete (at a much earlier period). The 
Spartan and Lemnian examples reproduced shrines, the Samian one a house; others are more 
doubtful; though it is presumed that the Perachora ones represent temples. Our Knossian 
example, with its chimney, must surely be a house, and indeed the form with its small, high-set 
windows, tiny ventilation holes, and flat roof with a course of stones near the edge to keep the 
fierce south and north winds from blowing away the mud and reed covering, is closely paralleled 
by many a country cottage in Crete to-day. The projecting ledge inside at the back is too 
narrow to be interpreted as any form of bench, much less any suggestion of a second storey. 
I take it to be simply the horizontal timber often used to strengthen these mud-brick houses 


* Of. the fine bronze Moschophoros in the collection of Dr. Giamalakis. 
3 With the posible exception of the fanlight over the door. 
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from Minoan times onwards. The painted decoration of the door, however, is a fashion that 
seems to have died out. 

‘The cinerary urns were represented by the typical ovoid jars, some with purely Geometric 
ornament, others with orientalising motives and culminating in the strange polychrome group 
peculiar to Knossos, with looped feet, a trick apparently invented in Palestine in the Middle 
Bronze Age and appearing in the Late Bronze Age in Syria and on sub-Mycenacan pottery 
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from Cyprus. The decoration recalls Assyrian motives and even the colour scheme of Assyrian 
painted bricks of Ashurnazirpal IJ, but it was applied after firing and is apt to flake away. 

‘Vase no. 7 (PLATE 21) came from the chamber between 25 and 60 cm. above the floor, 
vase no. 10 (PLATE 21) from the first metre of the chamber. One sherd of vase no. 15 (PLATE 
22) came from the lower burnt stratum in the dromos and apparently from the earlier cremation 
stratum. The hopeless disturbance in the chamber made it impossible to record stratification, 
though there was a tendency for the polychrome vases to occur at high levels (and never in the 
dromos). Thus pithoi nos. 3 and 4 (PLATES 20, 21) occurred in the lowest metre; pithos no. 5 
(PLATE 20) between 30 and 4o cm. from the floor. 

Most of the ovoid pithoi had their own lids, and probably all of them were originally 
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lidded. Many lids look like an upturned conical bowl, but some are in the form I would call 
shield lids. Paynesuggested that a pot of this type represented a votive shield, and I regard this, 
as certain; for the polychrome lid of the pithos no. 3 (PLATE 20) has a handle in the form of a 
doe’s head recalling the similar plastic bosses on one or two of the Cretan bronze shields. 
Other shield lids ’ were found in this tomb without any vase being associated with them, and 
the fact that they have either one handle or two suspension holes suggests they were normally 
hung up on the wall either as votive shields or merely as decorations. Usually they have 
concentric bands of decoration somewhat analogous to the concentric bands that occur in the 
repoussé technique on bronze shields, though the individual geometric or floral motives are 
different. 

‘The most interesting of these shield lids (r16. 6, 52) has for its central ornament an octopus 
of very Minoan appearance."" We may recall the practice of adorning shields with heraldic 
blazons and speculate whether this was simply a reproduction of some antique, such as an 
engraved gem, or whether there was still at Knossos in the seventh century 3.0. an old family 
that bore a Minoan blazon on its shields. On the mainland, at least, there were plenty of 
families that boasted of a Bronze Age pedigree, and in Crete itself St. Paul’s disciple St. Titus 
was claimed by church tradition to be descended from the old royal family. I have heard the 
same claim made for St. Myron, but have not seen documentary evidence for it. 

‘Many vases in this tomb, including a number of oenochoae and aryballoi, were copies of or 
strongly influenced by contemporary vases in Cyprus. A curious askos coated with a red slip 
and adorned with incised and punctured circles is probably to be interpreted in this way rather 
than as an attempt to reproduce a Cretan neolithic vase (PLATE 25, 111). 

‘There were no certain importations from Cyprus or Corinth, though there was an imita- 
tion Protocorinthian skyphos (pLate 26, 77). The pyxis (PLATE 25, 55) looks rather foreign, 
but might be a good local imitation; Mr. Brock suggests it might be a Cycladic import. 

Fragments of the polychrome amphora (PLATE 20, 5) were found in this depositon thesouth 
side of the chamber, and this may have been the cremation urn of this burial. 

Since there was no stratification inside the chamber, of which the contents had been turned 
upside down by the Hellenistic robbers so that fragments of the same vases were found at all 
levels, it has been necessary to date the vases by style only. I have had the great advantage of 
discussing the photographs with my friend Mr. J. K. Brock, and I follow his classification of 
pottery here, though he is, of course, not responsible for any individual statement of mine. 

The dromos showed two clear floor levels with a quantity of sterile earth between them, but 
the number of ovoid pithoi used for cremations indicates that there must have been at least 
nineteen cremations here during the period 850-630 (Brock’s Protogeometric B to late 
Orientalising), and an unspecified number of inhumations here during the Bronze Age. 

‘Two or three Middle Minoan sherds were found and three rim fragments from a L.M. IT 
sarcophagus with typical fabric and paint but no clue to the decoration. After that the earliest 
fragment, possibly a stray, was the neck and handles of a Protogeometric amphora. 

Several small cups and aryballoi belong to the Protogeometric B phase (850-820 ».c.), 
and one burial at least must be assigned to this period. 

‘There is no evidence for a cremation in the early Geometric period (though one vase might 
be dated to that age), but the tomb was certainly opened for another cremation in the Mature 
Geometric period (800-770 B.c.), to which we may assign cremation pithoi nos. 6 and 11 
(ptates 21-22) and the two pedestalled kraters no. 19 and 20 (PLATES 21, 25), both probably 
imported from the Cyclades. - 

4 Of Alexion, Kraika Kienita TV, pl. 14. 
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To the Late Geometric period (770-735 ».c.) we may probably assign ovoid pithoi nos. 
2 and 16 (pare 22), the basket-handled jars (PLATE 24, 34-38), and perhaps some of the 
Cypriote types of aryballoi with concentric circles on the body (pLate 26, 58-64). 

Several cremations took place during the Early Orientalising period (735-680 3.c.), 
to which belong the monochrome ovoid pithoi nos. 7, 10, 16, and 17 and polychrome pithol 
nos. 3, 4, and 5 (PLATES 20, 21). Other Early Orientalising vases include some cups (PLATE 
26, 83, 91) and some shield lids (Lae 23). 

Tam inclined to attribute to the same period the clay house and the gold finds from the 
dromos, including the kriophoroi. Certain other finds from the earlier cremation stratum in the 
dromos may also be contemporary, such as some flattened biconical crystal beads (of a kind not 
found elsewhere in this tomb) and some fragments of bronze, perhaps from tripods, including 
the heads of one doe and two horses (pLate 30, 56-58), a couple of fibulae Blinkenberg Type 
III 10 (pLare 2g, 62), two or three cornet-shaped objects of the same metal (PLATE 29, 64), 





Fro. 6.—Laps Nos. 42, 44, 52. 


the ivory head of a bronze pin (PLATE 2g, 71),a diamond-shaped gold mounting for agem (PLATE 
29, 54), and at least one iron spearhead, all from the lower burnt deposit on the floor of the 
adromos. 

About 7:50-8 m. west of the doorway we found some biconical beads of crystal (one of 
the commonest shapes in Mesopotamia, but comparatively rare in Crete), and a similar bead 
in the upper burnt stratum, together with a pomegranate pendant and the head of a horse in 
bronze (PLATE 29, 61 and PLATE 30, 57). Between 10 and 17 m. west of the doorway the lower 
burnt stratum, here some 7 cm. thick, produced some segmented faience beads of Egyptian 
type and some tiny globular faience beads (no. 78). 

Between 13 and 14 m. west of the door the dromos was intersected on the south side by a 
later burial containing an amphora with the rim and base missing (no. 23), a lekythos of 
Cypriote form and a pedestalled cothon with lid attached (no. 94). These were heavily en- 
crusted with a limelike deposit, and it was impossible to guess at their original decoration when 
T saw them. 

A third chamber tomb with a trapezoidal chamber was discovered a few metres north- 
west of the tholos. The material from this has not been examined in detail, and will not be 
published here. It contained one gold bead, a pair of bronze tweezers, and the following 
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objects in iron: a sword with a bronze pin for attaching the hilt, two spears, a double adze,, 
a knife (2), a chopper, and a razor. There was a quantity of Geometric pottery, including 
parts of two large pedestalled kraters and a few LM. III Jamax fragments from the dromos. 
‘There was also part of an amber bead and a small clay ox. 
R. W. Horcumson 


CATALOGUE OF FINDS 


‘The following catalogue is based on that which was compiled at the time of digging, and is 
supplemented by notes made since the war. The illustration of the pieces is, however, not 
Complete, as not all of them have yet been identified in Heraklion Museum. Thanks to the 
Cooperation of Dr. Platon, there is not a serious omission, and no important find is not figured 
here, ‘The catalogue is in two parts, Pottery and Small Finds, including jewellery, numbered 
independently, not consecutively. Detailed descriptions of the decoration are omitted where 
the piece is adequately illustrated and preserved, or has been more fully discussed in the text, 


Porrery 
House Model. 
1. pave 20, 70. 5, A clay house model with chimney and a separate door. Height (at fron‘) 29-7, (at back) 31-0; 
bread fr Botton) 268, (at top) 39-51 font to back (at bottom) 265, (at top) 32°3- 
Polychrome Pithoi. The colours are red and grey on a chalky-white or cream slip. 
2. H. 70, Conical lid with small open vase as knob, and wheel decoration. Decoration on the body mostly gone 


sux Be ide Se Soa S i Site Ee ues wianglar, and amend aged fenestrations 
for bands of veel PS sic id with Pant Gov head. Looped fot. A vase from the Forte cemetery is by 





the same hand. 
em euatt at. H. 590. Conical lid with knob handle. Conical foot. 
E Tidie co, Hoge: Conical Ed with tongue decoration. Tongue band on the shoulder. Looped foot. 


‘Monochrome Pithoi. All bear traces of a light creamy slip. 
6 rum ar. H.6ro. Twodatieneulded tania, Coal ida tb of 
: Oe Tee Sid wah knob iaadle; white outline tongues as decoration... Looped foot. 

HE S50. Plain conical id. Looped foot. 
jai; H-gpe. Whecocentnc cris on he ip and cna ytd, The ach hadi are double 
Flat Bast 55-0. Conical Id with knob. White concentric circles on body band. Flat base, 
Poem, Hope Conall wii, Te lon vhig | Pose 

wos with panel enclosing bands of lozengss, Ghevrony and a hatched macander. 
Paine wih Eanded crqasint of tongues ands hatched macander. 
15: Pith with a'metope design, including lozenges and a hatched macander band. 
1p rune Agro ogi ei rare a 
1 puamas 1 Fiat base. On the side not illustrated a hatched macander 
in the shoulder panels 

Sp etate $2, Ti. 65-0. Conical li with moulded knob. foot. 

2g PLATE 22. OSS. Pint bases A fragmentary Bd with wiite borcontal stripes on it is preserved. 








Kraters. 

to, nuare ag, Hoggo. Ried pedestal. Sigle handles witha bridge tthe rim. Knob protrusions on the Him 
acciltreide cf the handlo. A lighe cream si Gyciadic work. 

a ee Wage. edad wih api Shs top” Unliped. 


Amphorae. 
a. Preserved H, 25:0. ‘Stim amphora (Ghape as 22) without foot. White zigeag bands on the shoulder. 
Zi piste sr. Hage. Zigzags on lip, neck, . 

5.0, Zigeas on lip, neck and 
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Hydriae, Jugs, and Oenochoae. 


ag, riare 21H. 290, Hydra, The lip i restored, 
HL 330. The decoration faa socved panel. 

Fede Isto" Tiered Emig 
ay rate a1. Hy ago. Slin one-handed jug with white painted zigrags and tripletine bands. 
3b pare as. Hage. Slim one-handed jus, Pee eae os Saloon bee 
ap. rare af; H. gre, Slimonesied oenoche with wel ip 

Breer HO Jug bge nig,” On he ea wary ne band 
Jr. muse a5, Hl. tis Squat oenochoe with icelot bp 
ga: Fragmeniary jug with base missing. "Decoration of concent circle and horizontal line, 
ea PEED HL 120." Jug wih being profile. Neck and handle mounge "Iwo groupe ef horizontal ines on the 
” 











in double straight lines, 


Spherical Jugs with Basket Handles, A light creamy slip is still apparent on some. 


4 name 24 HL a¢0, 
Sate 24. HE. gro. 
SE ere aH gro. 
gp rate aH. ges 
3h rin ay, Wi geo. 


Shield Lids with a Single Loop Handle. 


ap. rare 23, D. 230. 
fe mares. Dayo. 
Ei nase ah. Dako. 
# nose. bao: 
§ nua ag.” Diay0. 
{rear 28, 0.6 . 
| Babe.” Decoration at $2 but octfol on bas 
HE Bago. Beeson Sf. 

G Diageo. Decoration a 2. 

48 Bi abo. Tongue pattern and a band of opposed double semicircles (as on body of 97 in white atthe rim. 








Dishes Pierced at the Rim with Two Holes. Probably used as lids. All but no. 54 bear 
light on dark decoration. 

49. D. 19/0. Concentric circles in white paint in a band. 

$2. mare as. B.200. 
199 ‘Kretika Kironita LV, pl. 14, bottom right. 





35. PLare a3. 
Ba vuate ag. D.azo, 


Pyxides. 

im jt Alga Hom 
Se HATESS thea Alea ay ely Gl 
57. Pate 26. Spherical pyxis with everted rim. - Contained jewellery (nos. 








16). 


Spherical Flasks of Cypriot Shape. 


8. ruare a6. H. 355, 
Ram a6. He 
Pare 26. Hg. 

Gr. rate a6. Hiro 

Ga. rare 26. HO E 

65, PLATE 26. Preseived H. 9'5, Lip restored. 

6. H. 160. Zigrag on the neck and bands on the bod) 

85. sare ay. He gio. Twisted handle and pedestal 











Aryballoi or Squat Jugs. 
66. H. 4. Neck misting. Dotted lozenges on the shoulder; step pattern ina band below. 
87. HGS. Plain cling bands. 

88, stare 26. H. go. Leaf patter on the shoulder. 

8p. Miniature jug bearing a row of dots and horzontl bands. 
Je: Miniature Jug. Net pattern on the shoulder. 

° i 
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Styphoi and Kantharoi. 


7 Pease 26. H.70. 
FE HLS. Panel of chevrons. 
Fp. Hg. Decoration ss 72 
FEL So Decoration ws 72 a be a. 
Te Fade a6, go, Mcosibbed. White zigzag decoration in bands, 
BE Foams 28 HGS, Protceornthan spe. 
” Pears 26H. 120, -lmiation of Protocorathian, 
HENoo”” Flat-based kantharos, "A sacander flanked by lozenges and triangles, 


Cups. 79-91 are one-handled. 
Be ASS Hes Ngee nite body. 
ar aaa 


Pate 26, H.8'5. 
Ba: Hg, Mastol on the body. A single zigzag in the reserved pandl. 
Q. PLAte 26. HL. 100. Light cream slip. 

Sg pare 28 HL: 


Lattice patter in white. 
Decoration as 85. 

Bare Hestits. zigeags and macander in metopes, and sales below. 
ragmentary. The cup had a high rim. in and scales below. 
Fragmentary, _ Metope pattern of lattice, wheels and St. Andrew's eros. 
oe Hos. fle tbe ee. ‘Tooth decoration in a panel. Two mast. 

Se peate 26. Hh. ty. 





Hite. tworhandled cup with a pedestal base, A band of running spirals. 
9 H5o T ed cup with a wavy ine between girding bands. 
Other Shapes. 


4. Pedestalledcothon with i. 
Punts a5: Twohandled jar. HE 120, Found oa foor of chamber. 
sadism aahen "HES Revd com on tebe. On te Edy cal etween ging nes Below « 
reat of tee 
9. Ritu blton. Hi yo. Asiing band 


‘Amphoriskes. 
99. Miniature bowl. H. 30. Plain painted. 





Coarse and Incised Pottery. The fabric is dark red. 

seo. Oenochoe. HE. 13:0. Trefeil ip} the neck is as high asthe body, which ir spherical. Incsed lozenges on the 
shoulder and a wa be bao. bss ro 

rors Squat jug’ HE 1x0. 

Jon Mula oeocioe’ H. 5 Siar to 99, but ight moulding tthe top andthe bat ofthe neck 

fog. mearea6 Maiture graloes Hg, Teta 

Hep Ture 2g, Peeler He tyo, Contained jewellery foes. 17-44) 

ep romeat) Sider baer ge 

HE roles 26. Sandor brie 160. 

Top rats 26, Sand or basi. HL 150. 

Job. Fragment of sand or brazier. Preserved H. 140. 

Joo Haat a6, Remon, igo. Quadrople of one-handed mugs, and on four pillar legs 

Be Kee Hhigg Eaeetoarys a 1ee 

HE TESS Ao bg ket hee 











‘Smact Freps 


Contents of Vase no. 57. See FHS LXIV, pl. 8 (omitting central scarab). 
ene ermine ctl pendant in gol and subsidy pendants with cyl and aria 
semana. Penna igold pendant with male head terminals. Within, a cable cross with four birds between 
Tiare 28, 7c. 2. Stamped gold filet with design of two warriors and : 
fram "Fosse ph eld eats SE fem oC ra Linked with» gold chat. Gf no, 21. 
Eas iv, a Bee fron eee EM 8 Pandan 
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J. nears 28. Round erystal bead st in gold. 
Shag. Means a6. ‘Thner rectangular naga and thrce dumps of old 
pt OLIV pf below eld eee globule yal esd 


Contents of Vase no. 104. See JHS LXIV, pl. 9 


1g JISIRI 9 tet ge. Ser gd et. 
JES LO to toe or Seelceee 
es een ee prs ik Ca 

ee Sa Ea rier ee ae svn ae ed eae 
Pee 2 in 2 bac ore oda in ih te rr ag 
eee a erik ben eee 

SRESR) Menon 
reese, 

Se BI Oe eS Se ade inn Cp gids Sd tie 
SFiS gp at ams ede eis So 
FE tee ete ire rl Pore oa 
Se eee 











Gold and Electrum. See FHS LXIV, pl. 10. 


Toe ap ouraee ave wiey 
Spears ao Fragen of aa ern group in cet, 

fy Ran TEE pee inp 

eae 2 pe pe ele isn 

BT ee ama! inp 

BFE ahh em Git band ered th ape 

SRE eee a 

$5, Poniby’part oe back bai a a gure eeing the kop nes. 47,48 but lange 
Rated 

Seana ae 








Bronze. 
Marge sta rnd hPa eel ee 
BF Fe Ph ee prope pind me Toye 
Se open ety _ Payson oan 
rods Scalar nea gments of which preserve the animals and posibly human fee. ‘They may have been stacked 
ssh 
‘Fragments of thin bronze plate, width ¢. 6-0, Decorated with vertical some with cable pattern, some with 
rows of circular bosses.” ‘They may be from a scabbards legs, or, in view of their thinnesy covering 
sgh Se twice tia iaced net 
weer is 
—n 
ert 4G emerald a al me 
Length 5:3. Rod with bead-like mouldings : possibly part of a straight pin. LDP by 
ES ashet Meh GERAES Ange Pia ttt ean tap 
seater 
aren ae 
88, prams 29: W, 60.” Bart ofa mirror support. The fet fa standing draped woman sanding on an Toni capital 
seg RS "Rena a Raia een eT 
(rics 
Na Tatadvia emadint mtorr, 
Se aan ote eer ag, 9 
anol Seeie ere 
oe 















Bone or Ivory. 
‘ua a. Tw eget of ane?) wth cred ings and side 

EES Rote et aes 
Tan BS Gh Wine wie eee ces oom 

Jp. rate ag. Two lentaid object with circular perforations 





jerced across its top. 





Tron, 
‘74: Fragments of swords and spear blades. 
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Stone. 
‘75. Minoan horns of consecration 


been Sened out into the dromar before the fit cremation (PATE 194). 
76, vate 30", Fragment of hard kaustosras plaque with relief on either side. 





Beads. 


onara 29, Pate, plas, and seatte beads. The oe top right inthe stration is at with grooved eg, 
7h; Sedans iene Bad. 
Other Materials. 
Be ramen of agp cs pote ith ale ste tne in toe 
» Fragen of och egg perhaps rom a thyton 
Joux Boarpuan 
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1, Qyelopean Terrace Building (House of Wine Merchant). see 


5, Hellense Terrace Wal 1; Mycenaean Terrace Walls 
4 Lion Tomb, He Hause of Sphines, Howse of Oil Merchant, Howse of 


: Perseia Fountain House. 1g Ben 
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3: Tomb of Ciytemnestra. 17, Water Chasne 
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MYCENAE 1939-1953 


PART I. PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS OF 1953 
(Lares 31-40) 
1. Lerropucrion 


‘Ture British excavations at Mycenae in 1953 were continued with a research grant from the 
American Philosophical Society assisted by contributions from the Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford, the British Academy, Bollingen Foundation, and the British School at Athens, 
under whose aegis the excavations were conducted. The Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton has provided an ideal base for preparing the material for publication. 

The excavations began on July 8th, and work ceased on August 2gth. On August 25th 
the bulk of the finds was moved to the Nauplia Museum and stored in the room reserved for the 
finds from Mycenae. The finds from 1952 are already in this room. We improved its facilities 
this year by the erection of some wooden shelving. ‘The days from August 26th to August goth 
were spent at Nauplia in studying and arranging the finds and in photography. ‘The carved 
ivories, the tablet and seal impressions have been taken to Athens, but the stone vases were 
taken to the Nauplia Museum with the pottery. 

The staff of the excavation in addition to my wife and myself consisted of Lord William 
Taylour of Trinity College, Cambridge, Miss Elizabeth Wace of Newnham College, Cambridge, 
and Miss Linda Witherill of Radcliffe College, both also from the Institute of Archaeology, 
London University, Mr. George Huxley of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Mr. T. Leslie Shear, 
Jr, of Lawrenceville School. Miss Marian Holland of Bryn Mawr College and Columbia 
University was architect. Mr. David Smollett came at the beginning of the season to make 
additions and corrections to the survey. Mr. Vincent Desborough of Manchester University 
joined the party to undertake a special study of the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age 
pottery. Mrs, T. Leslie Shear paid us many visits and helped us in many ways. We are much 
indebted to her. The British School lent equipment, and the American School and the Agora, 
Excavations helped in various ways, for which our thanks are due to Mr. J. L. Caskey and 
Professor Homer Thompson. Miss Alison Frantz of the Agora staff kindly took some special 
photographs. On the site and at Nauplia the photography was undertaken with great success 
by Miss Wace and Mr. Shear. Mr. J. M. Cook, Director of the British School, and Mr. John 
Boardman, the Assistant-Director, both supported us in many ways, and Mrs. Rabnett, the 
secretary, as usual most efficiently made administrative and financial matters easy. Orestes 
Dases was again our foreman, and Arghyris Marines was a competent and skilful technician, 

The Greek Ministry of Education generously granted the application for the renewal of 
the excavation permit. Dr. I. Papademetriou,’ who was at the same time continuing his 
successfull excavations in the Middle Helladic Grave Circle, was the representative of the 
Ministry, and always gave us friendly and courteous help. The Nomarch of Argolis, Mr. 
‘Antonios Svokos, again proved himself a keenly interested and valued friend. 

‘The principal objectives of the campaign + were the following: corrections and additions 


2 See throughout the map of the area in nc. 1. 
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to the survey of the area north-west of the Lion Gate made by Mr. Smollett the previous year, 
farther investigation in the Prehistoric Cemetery to the west of the Lion Gate, exploration of 
the Poros Wall and the adjoining area south of the Perseia Fountain House, the excavation of 
the houses, now known as the House of Shields and the House of Sphinxes, to the north and 
south of the House of the Oil Merchant, additional work in the Cyclopean Terrace Building 
complex, and finally, the beginning of the excavation of the area between the South House and 
Tsountas’ House, the one remaining unexcavated portion of the citadel. 

This report was written at Princeton in the winter of 1953-54 while I was a member of the 
Institute for Advanced Study. It has been read by my wife and our daughter, whom I have 
to thank for many improvements, but the responsibility for it remains mine. "Mr. Herschel 
Shepard of Princeton University has assisted in preparing the plans for publication, 


2, Tue Prensrortc CEMETERY 


In this area work was continued both in the northern and in the southern sector. In the 
south adjoining the area where the griffin ivory plaque and other ivories were found in 1952 * 
a section was dug to ascertain whether the ivory deposit had extended in this direction, but our 
hopes failed to materialise. We found, however, in this part five more Middle Helladic Graves, 
(Numbers XXXV-XXXVIII, XL). "None of these contained any funeral offerings and they 
were simple unenclosed burials in shallow pits. Grave XXVIII, which had been disturbed, 
seemed to have been roughly circular and to have been covered by @ round stone slab. It thus, 
may have resembled Grave XXVIII found in 1952.2 Most of the graves were those of children. 
On the west side of this part was found the clay layer which covered the mound of earth piled 
over the dome of the ‘ Tomb of Aegisthus ’. Below the clay layer only M.H. pottery was found 
together with a little L.H. I and II ware. Above the clay layer was L.H. III pottery mixed 
with Hellenistic sherds. At one point sunk into the clay layer was a small cistern or vat about 
140m. deep. ‘The base consisted of the lower part of a clay pithos (0-70 m. high) mended with 
lead rivets and the upper part of small blocks of poros carefully cut and fitted. ‘The lip of the 
vat was approximately level with the top of the clay layer, and a semicircular terracotta channel 
0-90 m, long and 0:13-0:20 m. wide led into it. This apparatus is probably Hellenistic, but it 
is unlikely that it had any connection with the Hellenistic graves found slightly to the north, 
for the vat or cistern looks as ifit were intended to collect rain-water, and its top is about on the 
same level as the tops of the graves. It still seems strange that burials took place here in 
Hellenistic times within the walls of the lower town. 

To the north a section was excavated immediately to the north of the area dug in 1952. 
Here only one M.H. grave was found, an unenclosed burial of an adult without any funeral 
gifts, Grave XLI. Just to the north of this grave are the ruins of a long east-west wall * which 
seems to be of Middle Helladic date. ‘The wall here at its eastern end is much ruined, and above 
its ruins three burials were found. One is a small grave, No. XXXIX, of L.H. III date in a 
small stone sarcophagus and two Geometric Graves, G. I, a pithos burial, and G. II, a cist 
grave. The twenty-two vases from these graves are published by Mr. Desborough in Part V, 
together with the two vases from a proto-Geometric grave found sunk into the ruins of the House 
of Shields. 

It has not so far been possible to determine the extent of the Prehistoric Cemetery outside 
the Cyclopean Walls. The graves so far found just to the north-west of the Lion Gate run as far 
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as the ‘Tomb of Aegisthus ’. Between this tholos, however, anid the Perseia there seem to be 
no graves. Farther westwards is the ‘Tomb of Clytemnestra’ and adjoining that on the 
west the Middle Helladic Grave Circle now being excavated by Dr. Papademetriou. On the 
south side of this is a chamber tomb. Whether the ‘Lion Tomb? which lies on the north side 
of the ridge is also to be reckoned as belonging to this cemetery is uncertain, but it is so close 
that we may be justified in considering it within this area, 

It is interesting that the nine tholos tombs of Mycenac lie in three sets of three in different 
cemetery localities. The ‘Tomb of Aegisthus’, the ‘Lion Tomb’, and the ‘Tomb of 
Clytemnestra ’ lie close together in the Prehistoric Cemetery. ‘The ‘ Epano Phournos ’, the 
‘Panagia Tomb’, and the ‘Treasury of Atreus’ lie together near the Panagia Chapel on a. 
ridge honeycombed with chamber tombs. The ‘ Cyclopean Tomb’, the ‘ Kato Phournos ’, 
and the ‘Tomb of Genii lie on the west slope of the main west ridge stretching northwards 
from the ‘ Epano Phournos’, where again there are many rock-cut chamber tombs, We 
cannot tell whether this local arrangement of the tholos tombs has any significance, but it is 
interesting that each of the three areas contains one tomb of each chronological and 
architectural group of tholos tombs.* It is idle to speculate what the meaning, if any, of this 
may be. We can only state the facts and leave their interpretation for subsequent research, 








3. Tue Poros WaLt 


We continued our investigation of this area, which covers practically the whole of the region. 
south of the Perseia Fountain House between the ‘Tomb of Aegisthus’ and the ‘ Tomb of 
Clytemnestra’, The results of this work will be published by Lord William Taylour, A brief 
summary has been given in the journal of Hellenic Studies.® 





4. Tue Houses 


We continued exploration of this region (PLATE 31, a) north and south of the House of the 
Oil Merchant, which was excavated in 1950 and 1952, with most interesting discoveries. ‘The 
house ’ to the north, where in tests in 1952 we found fragments of stone vases and part of a 
model figure-of-cight shield in ivory, is now called the House of Shields. Since the house * 
to the south found in 1952 abuts on the House of the Oil Merchant we were at first uncertain 
whether it was a separate house or an annex of the Oil Merchant’s house. Now excavation 
has shown that it is a basement house similar in construction to that of the Oil Merchant, but 
at a slightly lower level, probably due to the natural slope of the hill southwards (see plan, 
MiG. 2). Here in 1952 we found a storeroom filled with vases and a small ivory plaque with a 
sphinx in low relief. From this plaque and others with sphinxes, mentioned below, this house 
is now called the House of Sphinxes. ‘The three houses form a row on a kind of terrace on the 
rocky hillside far removed from any protection which the Cyclopean walls could afford, and as 
suggested #° they possibly flanked a road which led up towards the Lion Gate. ‘This year 
we did not do any further work in the House of the Oil Merchant because the western higher 
terrace is much denuded. -We hope, however, that later we shall be able to explore it up to 
the edge of the modern high road. ‘There is little hope, however, that anything of value will 
be found or that the clearing of this part will add much to our knowledge of its plan. 
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The House of Shields 


This house rests on a wide terrace supported on the east by a massive terrace wall of large 
limestone blocks which runs northwards up the slope of the hill. On the south it is supported 
by a similar wall which runs westwards more or less parallel to the north terrace wall which 
supported the House of the Oil Merchant. Between the two houses, the House of the Oil 
Merchant and the House of Shields, runs a narrow passage varying in width from 1-00 m. to 
about 2:00 m. At its mouth on the east the walls on either side stand to a height of about 
3°00 m., but this height diminishes as the passage runs westwards, for its rock floor rises naturally 
in irregular shelves. Since the House of Shields is to the north and higher, we may perhaps 
assume that it was built first. We cleared a space of about 4 m. wide in front of the face of the 
ast wall to a depth varying from about 3-00 to 2-00 m. according to the upward slope of the 
rock from south to north, ‘The rock here rises gradually to the north according to the slope of 
the ridge. ‘The upper part of the earth here cleared away was dump from the excavation of the 
“Tomb of Clytemnestra’. Below that, not much above the rock, was a much disturbed stratum 
with part of a north-south wall of uncertain date, many large fallen blocks and some mis- 
cellancous Mycenaean (L.H. II) pottery mixed with Geometric and Hellenistic sherds. This 
agrees with the evidence found to the west of the House of Shields, where the ruins of 
a Hellenistic house with a cement floor partly overlie the west room of the house. 

The House of Shields, so far as at present excavated, does not seem to be a basement house. 
‘The space enclosed by the Cyclopean walls supports a mass of gravel and earth well mixed with 
potsherds. The pottery found was nearly all of L.H. III date, and no pieces seem to be later 
than L.H, IIIB, This fill rests on the rock, and therefore decreases in depth according to the 
rise of rock from east to west. The area thus terraced is divided by a north-south wall into two 
rooms, an eastern and a western. The surface earth was shallow above the eastern room, and 
no trace of a floor has yet been recognised in this part. No objects have been found in it which 
‘we can confidently claim as having belonged to the contents of the house. Of the eastern room 
‘we have the south wall and the western and eastern walls, but so far we have not been able to 
determine its northern limit. 

‘The same applies to the western room (PLATE 32, d). Here again we have the southern and 
eastern walls well defined. ‘The south-west corner of the room is extant, but the western wall 
has been destroyed, though its foundations, consisting of large unhewn limestone blocks built 
roughly on a shelf on the edge of the rock which rises rather sharply to the west, have been 
identified. ‘The wall was probably found in Hellenistic times and destroyed for the sake of the 
building material it afforded. Parts of the clay floor of the room were recognised, in particular 
a stretch which follows the inside line of the destroyed west wall. The floor gives us some 
indication of the ground level of the house which must have risen on this artificial terrace. 
Below the floor of this room we found, against the inside of the south wall, a proto-Geometric 
grave with two vases, published by Mr. Desborough in Part V, and, running from east to 
west, what resembles the dromos of a chamber tomb cut in the rock and 1-45 m. wide. 
[As stated, the northern limit of this room has not yet been found, but a test made somewhat 
to the north of the east-west Hellenistic wall revealed on the east side of what are apparently 
the foundations of the northern continuation of the west wall a deposit of black earth containing 
fragments of carved ivories. All about this western room above the level of the floor of beaten 
clay we found a layer of black earth of varying thickness, but never more than 0-50 m. thick, 
which contained a great number of pieces of carved ivories, a number of stone vases, both com- 
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plete and broken, and other small finds. They lay in no recognisable order, and it is im- 
possible to say whether they belonged to this ground-floor room or whether they had fallen 
with other debris from a room on the floor above. 

‘The ivories could be divided into several groups. There are small, flat, engraved plaques, 
of varying shape with an almost infinite number of designs, including most of the best known 

_ Mycenaean decorative patterns. Illustrations of these are given PLATE 33,a. We sce here 
small plaques with argonauts, murex or whorl shells, strips for making borders, lilies, ivy leaves, 
dolphins, and cusp-like pieces which could be arranged as a border pattern, and numerous 
other small decorative pieces. All these seem to have been intended as inlays to be inserted in 
wood. The objects which they decorated were probably furniture, beds, chairs, tables, and 
perhaps large storage chests. Homer mentions ivory as being employed for the decoration of 
beds and chairs as well as of harness and weapons. Furniture so decorated might be con- 
sidered as the Homeric counterpart of the furniture and chests of the Near East today which are 
adorned with inlay in mother-of:pearl. Chests were part of Homeric furniture. In the 
basement and in the storeroom of the house of Odysseus * there were chests for clothing and 
other textiles. Achilles seems to have had one in his tent.!? Alkinoos packed the gifts for 
Odysseus in a decorated chest.* 

Another group of ivories comprises plaques carved in relief, some high and some low, 
which were apparently often applied as ornament to small caskets and various objects. Among 
these are bands with the Mycenaean triglyph pattern, and many figure-of-eight shields of all 
sizes (PLATE 34).* Of the latter, some are still attached to part of a round ivory lid. ‘There is 
also a set of four figure-of-eight shields in high relief on a band which, to judge by the holes at 
each end, was once attached to the side of a small casket (PLATE 34, ¢). Another plaque shows a 
figure-of-eight shield in high relief surrounded by a border of decorative leaves (PLATE 34, b). 
‘This may have been the lid of the same casket. In somewhat lower reliefis a set of plaques with 
lions. ‘There are pieces of three, possibly four, plaques showing running lions (PLATE 33, ¢) and 
part of a rectangular plaque which was originally in two pieces set together, one of which is 
now missing. This latter shows a lion attacking a calf by seizing it by the neck (PLate 33, b). 
Itis tempting to consider the four long narrow plaques with running lions as the sides of a casket 
and the rectangular plaque with the lion and calf as its lid. The carving of all the lions is 
excellent. They are drawn with strength, vigour, and fidelity. At the same time there is 
a delicacy and refinement about the actual carving and detail, especially in the heads and the 
manes, which is characteristic of Mycenaean art. ‘The vivid observation of the lion pouncing 
on a calf is most naturalistic.* Its composition is similar to that of many Mycenaean gems. 
‘The central theme, with the lion's jaws fastening on the neck of the calf and with the treatment 
of the body of the calf disposed round in such a way as to fill the corners, is characteristically 
‘Mycenaean and typical of the manner in which subjects are arranged on engraved gems. It 
is interesting that the same formula of composition was employed both by gem engravers and 
by ivory carvers. 

In high relief, too, is the head of a warrior wearing a boar’s tusk helmet (PLATE 95, 5, ¢). 
‘This is of the same type as that found at Spata'* and those found by ‘Tsountas in a tomb 
at Mycenae.!? It represents slightly more than halfa head. On the flat side there are two holes 
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for pins to fasten it to an ivory or wooden backing. It is in remarkable condition, and much 
better preserved than those from Tsountas’ tomb. Also in style it is superior to the Spata 
example. It gives a clear picture of the appearance of a boa’s tusk helmet. The front view 
presents us with a vivid likeness of a Mycenaean warrior and of his actual physiognomy. 
This head, together with several flat plaques (PLATE 35, ¢) in sketchy style, showing warriors’ 
heads wearing such helmets, shows that this was not tuncommon as a Mycenaean decorative 
motive." 

Ina test just to the north of this room, in an area which may have been part of it, we found 
a sherd from the rim of an L.H. IIIB vase showing a pattern composed of four boar’s tusk 
helmets arranged like the petals of a flower (pLare 35, a, d). The four helmets unite at their 
peaks to form the centre of the flower and the pendant chin straps below appear like parts of 
feathery petals. Such a flower-like arrangement of decorative motives is not uncommon in 
Mycenaean art. Murex shells, for instance, often occur in such a scheme." 

Near the south wall of this western room we found a clay tablet inscribed in the Linear B 
Mycenaean script. It is a tablet of the long, narrow type similar to some of those found in 
Room 2 of the House of the Oil Merchant.* It is baked hard by the fire which destroyed the 
house, and it is hoped that with the excavation of the rest of the house more tablets may yet be 
discovered in it, 

In the same deposit were found several fragments of vases of faience (PLA 36, a). Some 
seem to belong to an open bowl with a fairly high foot, ‘The surface is much damaged, but 
the faience seems to have been of a pale greenish yellow colour with shallow engraved lines, 
Other small pieces are polychrome, ‘Two show the head of a griffin in blue, and the head and 
part of the body of a lion in yellow: yet another a handle decorated with red, blue and 
yellow. From its appearance the faience does not seem to be Egyptian, but to be more prob- 
ably of Syrian or Phoenician fabric, Also with the faience was part of an alabaster vase. ‘This 
is presumably of Egyptian fabric, for the material is almost certainly Egyptian. It was of the 
“baggy ’ shape well known in the XVIIIth Dynasty. An alabaster vase of this type was found 
in the tholos tomb at the Argive Heraion.* Others have been found at Vaphio and Knossos.!* 
Most so far seem to have been found in L.H. II or L.M. II contexts. This vase belongs to a 
L.H. IIIB context, but there is no reason why we should not consider it as of late XVIIIth 
Dynasty date. 

‘Together with the carved ivories we found in this western room three complete stone vases 
of serpentine (PLate 36, c), two more or less complete restored from fragments and a number of 
pieces of others. Two vases have their lids, and one of the fragments has, close to the rim, two 
silver studs which indicate that this vase probably had had a silver lid. ‘The vases were made 
by drilling with a hollow reed drill, and the traces of the process are clearly visible in one of the 
vases which has its neck and body in separate pieces. It was necessary to make the neck and 
body separately, because it would have been impossible to drill out the body through the 
narrow opening of the neck. Another fragment of a vase in whitish stone has shallow sinkings 
drilled in its surface for the reception of decorative inlays, and some pieces of such inlay in 
crystal and variegated stone were found near it (Lars 36, 8). This fragment is part of the same 
deposit and, like it, to be dated to L..H. IIIB. 





¥ Miss Lamb has collected the best known examples, BSA XXV 295. Evans’ argument (PM IV 868 ff.) that the 
boars tusk helmet is Gretan is unconvincing. 
Wace, Chamber Tombs 17, fig. 8 d; Furumark, My Compare the lion heads on the ivory: 
pommel from Shaft Grave 1V, Karo, Schachgrdter, pl. LXXVII. 
Dennett, ProcdmPhilSec vol. 97 (1983), 432 N 
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NOTE: STONE BOWLS 
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‘The House of Sphinxes 

In 1952 in clearing the south wall of the House of the Oil Merchant we found outside it 
to the south and at a lower level a storeroom which contained a great quantity of vases, mostly 
undecorated drinking cups. Two large undecorated vases of coarse ware were found standing 
more or less in situ in the centre of the room, and above one of them was found a small ivory 
plaque carved with a couchant sphinx." This year, 1953, we planned to excavate a large 
Erea along the south wall of the Oil Merchant's House in order to see whether this storeroom was 
‘an annex of the Oil Merchant's House or part of the basement of another and separate house 
tothe south. We found that this room was in fact part of the basement of another house which 
must be later in date than the House of the Oil Merchant, for its walls abut on the outside of the 
fouthern wall of the Oil Merchant's House. The main terrace wall, which on the east supports 
the Oil Merchant’s House, is set outwards slightly at the point of the junction of the two houses, 
and then continued on this new line in a south-westward direction to form a massive supporting 
wall for this other house, which in view of the discoveries made within it we have named the 
House of Sphinxes (see planric.2). We were notable todefine the full extent of this other house, 
and so far have excavated only the northern part of its basement. On the west it runs against, 
the hillside, but we have not yet been able to find its limit in this direction. It probably extends 
considerably farther to the south, and we hope to be able to excavate the southern part of it 
next season. 

‘The House of the Oil Merchant stands on fill held up by the Cyclopean terrace wall on 
the east. ‘The House of the Sphinxes, on the other hand, is built directly on the rock. An 
area of the rocky hillside was roughly levelled off, and against its eastern edge the Cyclopean 
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terrace wall was founded on a lower shelf of rock. ‘The space between the rock floor of the 
basement of the house and the inside of the Cyclopean terrace wall was filled with large stones 
packedwithclay. Intherock floor of the terrace thus made on the hillside shallow trenches (about 
0-30 m. deep and 1-00 m. wide) were cut. In these the dry stone walls were constructed. The 
shallow trenches were cut across the doorways also, and in them the wooden thresholds were 
laid. We not only found in the threshold trenches much black ash, obviously the remains of 
carbonised wood, but at the north end of the threshold to Room 2 we found still embedded in 
the wall the charred end of a wooden beam (Prats 32, a). In the threshold cutting of 
Room 4 we found the setting for a similar beam. This, of course, agrees well with the Homeric 
evidence, for in the Odyssey we have many references to thresholds of oak or ash.®® The 
basement as so far cleared consists of a long corridor running north and south. From this 
separate rooms branch off to east and west, see the plan ¥16. 2 and PLAT 32,¢. The floors and 
walls of the rooms and corridor are all with one exception unplastered, but in the north-east 
room (Room 1) the walls were plastered, and apparently also the floor. The plaster is of clay 
well mixed with chaff, and it extends half-way through the depth of the doorway to the corridor 
(tate 32,5). Forsome distance along the north wall of this room a clay shelf extends for about 
2 m, from the north-west corner. On and before this lay a number of the curious triangular 
bars of clay mentioned in last year’s report. Against the west walll lie three round flat discs 
of similar clay. ‘These can all be scen in the photograph, PLATE 32, 6. ‘The room was full of 
broken vases. In addition to the large jars of plain coarse clay found in 1952 in the centre of 
the room, there was a great mass of coarse domestic and kitchen pottery along the north wall 
mixed with many painted vases of L.H, IIIB style. A mug and some examples of piriform jars 
are shown in PLATE 1,5,¢. Along the south side were innumerable fragments of undecorated 
drinking cups, kylikes, and shallow bowls. As stated, there was much wood ash. Perhaps 
the vases had been arranged on wooden shelves in the room. The domestic ware included 
three-legged cooking-pots, ladles, lids, and funnels of an unusual shape (PLATE 37). Apparently 
too the room had been specially closed. In the doorway from the corridor we found seven clay 
seal impressions (PLATE 98, 6). These are of the usual shape, triangular in section, and were 
pinched with the fingers around strings.*® ‘The impressions are all from the same signet, which 
shows a man standing between two wild goats. On the back of each impression there are 
inscriptions in the Linear B Mycenaean script. In one case the inscription was too long for the 
back, and the final sign is incised on the front over the seal impression. Perhaps these im- 
pressions had been used to seal strings or cords fastening the door of the room, and perhaps too 
the inscriptions are the signatures or names of seven witnesses to the sealing up of this storeroom. 

In this room we found in addition to the vases many carved ivories. Among them were 
fragments of three more plaques with couchant sphinxes (PLATE 39, ¢), similar to that found in 
1952.3" These perhaps had adorned the four sides of a small wooden casket. In the north- 
‘west (2) and south-west (4) rooms, and also at the north end of the corridor, were found many 
other carved ivories. These include quantities of small flat ivory inlays carved in the same 
sketchy style as those from the House of Shields, and the favourite Mycenaean decorative 
patterns are represented. ‘There are strips which must have formed borders. ‘There are ivy 
leaves, lilies, argonauts, birds, flame ornaments, cusps, and several others. Among ornaments 
inthe round or half-round are cockle-shells (pLaT® 39,4), and domino-like objects (1c. 4). Most 
striking are plaques in low relief. Two of these represent the well-known Mycenaean lotus 
and spiral pattern (PLATE 98,2) as scen in the ceiling of the side chamber of the Orchomenos 
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tholos tomb * and in wall paintings from the Palace at Mycenac *8 and from other sites. One 
of these as restored from fragments must have been at least 0-70 m. long. Since they have holes 
for the insertion of ivory pegs (of which a considerable number were found), these plaques 
probably decorated furniture, chairs, beds, chests, and perhaps tables. In spite of the low 
relief, the delicacy and accuracy of the carving are excellent. Another plaque, unfortunately 
in a fragmentary condition, displays a series of friezes of argonauts (PLATE 39, a) arranged in 
parallel rows which apparently covered a considerable space. The design of the argonauts 








Fro. 4.—Mycenaz: House 
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1 Ivory. ECTANOULAR BLOCKS IN IVORY. 
sailing along in single file with their tentacles spread is most attractive, and the carving is 
executed with realism and refinement. 

‘The finest plaque of all, which was found in Room 2, represents a pair of sphinxes (PLATE 
38,2) in an attitude similar to that of the lions in the Lion Gate relief. They are in profile and 
confront one another. They wear lily crowns from which plumes stream out backwards. 
‘They wear elaborate necklaces. The details of their wings and of the spirals which mark the 
junction of wing and shoulder are admirably carved. The bodies and legs are firm, strong, 
‘and beautifully proportioned. The forefeet rest on the capital of a fluted column. The hind 
feet rest on a platform which stands above three sets of the ‘Horns of Consecration’ at a slightly 
lower level than the column capital. This plaque, from the superb skill of its design and of 


4 Bossert, Alt Kreta, pl. 206. 88 BSA XXV 109, pl. XXIX; Rodenwaldt, Tins IL 47 ££, 175 f 
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its execution, ranks as one of the finest Mycenaean carved ivories so far known. Its subject, 
the confronted sphinxes, is also unique so far in Mycenaean art, but it has, of course, many 
parallels in its composition, and it is not necessary to refer to any other than the relief of the 
Lion Gate. Whether any religious or symbolic significance attaches to sphinxes in this attitude 
in connection with a column remains for later discussion, Since this plaque was found in 
Room 2 and the other sphinx plaques in Room 1, we can hardly connect them, although it 
‘would be tempting to imagine that this had adorned the lid of a casket of which the other sphinx 
plaques formed the sides. 


The Two Houses, Similarities and Differences 


It is interesting to note the differences between the ivories found in the House of Shields 
and the House of Sphinxes. In the former house there were numbers of figure-of-eight shields, 
and dolphins among the ivories. In the House of Sphinxes we found sphinxes, birds, cockle- 
shells, and ‘ dominoes ’, but only one figure-of-cight shield. Similarly in the House of Shields 
stone vases complete or fragmentary were not unusual. In the House of Sphinxes we found the 
handles of one or two stone vases and the broken lid of another, but no large pieces and no 
complete stone vases, Presumably the stone vases, like the ivories, had belonged to the furnish- 
ing of the rooms on the floors above and fallen into the basement or lower floor when the 
building was burnt and collapsed. In Room 3 of the House of Sphinxes were many pieces of 
cement flooring which had fallen with the debris from above. ‘The lines in the burnt debris 
(which is about 2 m, deep) in the west side of the excavation of Room 2 of the House of Sphinxes 
show clearly that the house had at least one story above the basement, and perhaps there was 
yetasecond story. Above Rooms 2 and 4 many remains of burnt crude brick were found which 
show that, as usual, the upper walls were of unbaked brick supported by timber framework. 

From both the houses there were quantities of model columns in ivory (Late 40), over 
sixty in all. There are columns of the ordinary or Lion Gate type, fluted columns with capitals 
of the ‘ Pergamene’ type, spiral columns, and one broken example in wood with the chevron 
pattern of the columns of the Treasury of Atreus. Some of the columns, especially those of the 
ordinary type, are semi-columns and were attached to a background by ivory pegs. Most of 
the others are in the round, and several have detachable capitals. ‘The fluted columns have 
twenty-six flutes like the engaged gypsum columns of the ‘Tomb of Clytemnestra’. This, 
with a similar model column in ivory found by Tsountas in a tomb at Mycenae ®* shows that 
fluted columns were a feature of Mycenaean architecture. Fluted columns existed in the Palace 
at Pylos and also in the Little Palace at Knossos, which is of L.M. II date, the period of Main- 
land influence at Knossos, It will be observed also that the column on which the sphinxes 
of the sphinx plaque plant their forefect is a fluted column of the same type. So we see that 
the fluted columns of classical Greece have a long ancestry far back in pre-classical Greece. 

Together with the columns were other possible architectural models. ‘There are several 
pieces showing the Mycenaean triglyph pattern and one with a checker pattern which recalls 
some of the architectural frescoes.” ‘There are also a number of rectangular pieces of ivory 
with sockets and tenons (ma. 5). These all have the appearance of being part of a model 
building set such as might be given to a child asa toy. Is it conceivable that they were intended 
to be used in the construction of architectural models? This idea is strengthened by the fact 
that the capitals of many of the ivory model columns are removable. In any case these 
architectural models, whether used as applied ornament or as true models are most interesting 
and important, and must be studied in detail. 

36 AB 1688, 1.8.8. * BSAXXY, pls. XLIT, XIN; Bomert, Alt Kraat pls, 220, 221, 
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An ivory of peculiar form, of which examples of varying size were found in both houses, 
appears in PLATES 36, d; 39, 5. These almost seem as if they were the feet of cabriole chair legs. 
‘The sides taper upwards, butnotsymmetrically. At the top they are sawn downwards into cight 
“blades ’ which are triangular in section and naturally are thinner at the top than at the base. 
In most cases the ‘ blades *, being fragile, are broken, but their shapes and the process by which 
they were sawn is clear. The saw employed must have been thin, almost like a fret saw, for the 
divisions between the blades are narrow. The whole in form looks rather like a model of the 
foot of a large quadruped adapted as a support for something. ‘There is no indication, however, 
as to what was inserted between the blades, which are in most cases all snapped off at the same 
level. So far we have no clue to the real purpose of these objects. The ‘ blades’ are too fragile 
to be inserted into wood or some other comparatively hard substance. Four examples of this. 
were found in the Menidi tomb,® but so far no one has offered any completely satisfactory 
explanation of their purpose. Perhaps further research will solve the puzzle or some lucky 
discovery reveal the use of these mysterious objects. 

‘There is no definite evidence that any of the ivories were stained or coloured as indicated 
by Homer ® in the famous simile. One small piece from the House of Shields which has not 
suffered from fire does indeed show on its surface a touch of reddish purple. Perhaps some of 
the ivories much affected by fire were coloured also. Perhaps even the intense blackness of 
many pieces, such as the lion plaques, is due to their having been coloured or stained. This, 
however, is a matter for further research, and perhaps a chemical analysis may yield definite 
evidence. 

The ivory presumably came from Syria, where the elephant * then flourished, and there 
is another sign of trade with the Syrian or Phoenician coast in the presence in the House of 
Shields of the fragments of faience vessels which do not appear to be of Egyptian origin. 


General Comment 


The existence of these three large houses well away from any protection which the 
Gyclopean walls of the citadel could have afforded suggests that at the time when they flourished 
‘Mycenae was not only prosperous and powerful but also enjoying a period of profound peace. 
‘The houses are private houses, and from their size and equipment would presumably have 
belonged to nobles or merchants. It stands to reason that no one would have dared to build 
so large and so rich a house as any one of these outside the citadel walls unless he and his 
possessions could enjoy peace and safety. We can assume therefore that at this time Mycenae 
‘was in no danger of attack by either land or sea. It has often been said and repeated in text- 
books that we must draw a distinction between the undefended palaces of Crete and the great 
fortress palaces of the Mainland. The former, it is said, indicate that the wealthy rulers of 
Crete needed no fortifications because Crete was powerful and flourished under the protection 
of astrong fleet. On the other hand, we are told that the Mycenaean fortified palaces indicate 
that their rulers lived with the constant threat of invasion by ‘ Dorians’, or of overseas raids by 
pirates. Now in view of the evidence of these houses this idea must be modified. The houses 
at Mycenae are just as much undefended as the palace of Knossos and mutatis mutandis just 






8 (Lolling), Kuppelgrab bei Mid, pl. VI 125 Stats, Coll. Mpe.* x69 (1982). Only four are mentioned in the publica 
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liad TV 142. Several of the Pratt ivories from Syria in the tan Museum are decorated with colour and 
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as richly equipped. The facile assumptions which are now text-book commonplaces must be 
discarded, and the question must be reconsidered in the light of the most recent discoveries. 

- There is yet another point concerning these houses which has an important bearing on 
our ideas of Mycenaean civilisation. We have here a row of three large and wealthy private 
houses, and in each one of them inscriptions in the Linear B Mycenaean Script have been 
found. The tablets from the House of the Oil Merchant found in 1952 seem to be written by 
no less than six hands." All this indicates that writing and reading were much commoner 
than we have hitherto been inclined to believe. ‘This can be confirmed by the painted inscrip- 
tions on stirrup vases from Mycenac itself, Tiryns, Thebes, Eleusis, and Orchomenos, for such 
inscriptions on large stirrup vases were presumably. intended to be read by the men who 
handled the vases, and they are hardly likely to have been nobles or merchants, but at best 
foremen or stewards. We thus obtain a more extensive idea of the literacy of the Mycenaeans, 
and it is hard to believe that when the Mycenaeans had reached so comparatively high a 
standard of literacy they should have ceased entirely to read and write after the end of the 
Bronze Age and before the adoption of the Phoenician alphabet. For the beginning of the 
Iron Age, the Sub-Mycenaean, Proto-Geometric, and earliest Geometric stages our principal 
evidence comes from tombs. Inscriptions are rarely found in tombs even in the height of the 
classical period. No inhabited sites of the beginning of the Iron Age have yet been excavated or 
even discovered. If it were possible to excavate a good inhabited site of that date much of 
importance would undoubtedly come to light, and it is not inconceivable that inscriptions of 
some kind might be found. Sanctuaries and shrines of that period are also practically un- 
known, ‘Thus the evidence for or against literacy after the Bronze Age is non-existent, because 
really, except for tombs, we have practically no archaeological material. It has been suggested 
that the use of a script like the Linear B might have continued into the early Iron Age and 
perhaps even have overlapped with the earliest use of the Phoenician alphabet in Greece, just 
as the Cypriot syllabary and the Greek alphabet overlapped in historical Cyprus. For the 
sake of our knowledge of early classical Greece the discovery and excavation of an inhabited 
arly Iron Age site in Greece is urgently necessary. 





A. J.B. Wace 
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PART IJ. THE GRAVE CIRCLE 
(pars 41) 


In 1950 and 1952, in view of recent discussions about the date of the Grave Circle, we 
decided to make some fresh soundings in its supporting wall to see if any fresh evidence could be 
obtained. In the first year the work was confined to soundings in the battered supporting wall 
on the south side opposite the north-east corner of the House of the Warrior Vase, and was 
undertaken by Mr. Kenneth Rowe. In 1952 further soundings were made in the battered 
éupporting wall, the wall at its base on the west ® was further examined, and a sectional cut 
‘was made across the double ring of standing slabs on the north-east side about midway between 
the entrance and the then surviving cover slabs. The work was then directed by Dr. F. H. 
Stubbings. 

’At the time of Schliemann’s excavations the western part of the double ring of vertical 
poros slabs of the Grave Circle, which rests on the battered supporting wall, was in a very 
ruinous condition. This can be seen clearly in Schliemann’s illustration and in the photo- 
graphs published later.* After the close of Schliemann’s and Stamatakes’ excavations the 
supporting wall was restored both on the west and on the south, and the western half of the 
double ring of standing slabs was reconstructed. When Keramopoullos * excavated the 
fallen rock in the centre of the circle the Greek Archaeological Service undertook some further 
work of conservation. When our work at Mycenae began in 1920 we carefully probed the 
circle. We tested the unrestored parts of the battered supporting wall and examined the wall 
at its western foot (63). We cleared the north-eastern sector of the circle of standing slabs 
as far as we could with safety and dug out some of the earth between the slabs at the southern 
end of the cover slabs stil in situ, and traced the row of flat slabs which run as a kind of pavement 
against the inside of the ring of vertical slabs. ‘The plan then made, and the photographs 
then taken give a general idea of its condition at that date.* In the succeeding years, weather 
and even more the increasing numbers of visitors have caused much damage to the Grave 
Gircle.’? In 1952 the Greek Archaeological Service undertook some badly needed work of 
conservation. The vertical slabs of the entrance, which were in danger of falling, and also the 
vertical slabs still in situ along the eastern side were set upright. In the course of this work the 
remaining cover slabs,* which were badly broken, were removed. The western side of the 
double circle of vertical slabs was again reconstructed. 

In view of all this recent work and of the various theories now in circulation about the date 
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of the Grave Circle it has been thought advisable to publish here a brief statement of the results 
of our probing, especially since the stratigraphic evidence of our earlier work, grouped in the 
Nauplia Museum, was destroyed during the war, when the Museum and its storerooms were 
evacuated. 

In our first examination of the Grave Circle in 1920 we devoted much attention to the low, 
curving wall at the foot of the battered supporting wall on the west,’ and then we found no 
pottery other than L.H. III in or about this wall.!® In 1952 this curving wall was cleared of 
the debris which had accumulated since the 1920 excavations, together with the adjacent 
parts of the battered wall, and a careful fresh study was made of their interrelation. The wall 
numbered (63) on the plan is only two courses high, forming at the base of the battered wall 
a sort of step, narrowing towards the south until its vertical west face merges with the face of the 
supporting wall. 

‘The two courses of stone forming this step in fact continue without a break beyond the 
point of junction, and their continuation forms the two lowest courses of the supporting wall. 
Above them are two or three more vertical courses before the batter begins. Where the 
“step ’ projects, however, the batter begins immediately above it. ‘There is no visible difference 
in material or construction between the lowest, vertical-faced courses and the battered courses; 
they form in fact a single structure. It looks as though there had been some minor change of 
plan in the line of the supporting wall after the first few courses were built, leaving a projecting 
step (as described) at the foot of the affected part. ‘The reason for the change is not clear. The 
resultant untidiness would hardly be noticeable from above; and if it was, it could easily have 
been covered over. 

Tests dug horizontally into the wall, between the stones, at points in both the vertical and 
the battered faces produced sherds (presumably there since the building of the wall) of M.H. 
(Minyan and Matt-painted) and L.H. III style, none later than L.H. IIB (pare 41). So 
did tests between the stones of the projecting ‘ step’. Ifany conclusion can be drawn from these 
tests it would be that the walling examined was all of one date, most probably L.H. IIIB. 
‘As noted in 1920, the pottery from this supporting wall compares well with the pottery from 
the carlier strata of the Lion Gate section.!# In the earlier publication of those results it was 
stated that that pottery was of the Amarna period, and therefore to be placed early in the 
LH. III period. Further study, however, has shown that it does not belong to the first or A 
stage of L.H. III pottery, but to the beginning of the second or B stage, which immediately 
succeeds the Amarna period. 

In addition to this re-examination of the supporting wall of the Grave Circle and the wall 
at its western foot we cut a section across the double ring of vertical slabs about midway between 
the eastern side of the entrance and the northernmost cover slab then still in situ. As in the 
case of the section cut farther to the south-east in 1920 ™ the vertical slabs proved to be bedded 
on the rock as seen in the section in r1o. 6. Against the bottoms of the vertical slabs and 
between them where they are set on the rock were found a few sherds of E.H. and M.H. 
pottery with one sherd of L.H. This confirms the evidence of the 1920 tests, and implies that 
the double ring of vertical slabs was set in a Middle Helladic stratum. This double ring is 
dated by the pottery found in the retaining wall on the west, which as we have seen is of good 
L.H. IIB style. There is thus no evidence to suggest that the double ring of vertical slabs was 
erected in M-H. or even in L.H. I times. In other words it is not contemporaneous with the 
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Shaft Graves but a later construction to protect them and enclose them as a femenas. Whether 
there was any kind of an enclosure here when the first Shaft Graves were dug must remain an 
open question. We must remember, however, that the Grave Circle enclosed at least twelve 
tombs, more than is usually assumed. Schliemann found five Shaft Graves, Stamatakes 
found one more, the Sixth Grave, and four in the eastern part of the Circle. In addition, 
Schliemann found two or more graves on the sloping rock to the east of the Third Shaft Grave. 
‘These contained small Middle Helladic vases, and so probably resembled one or two of the 
small graves found by Dr. Papademetriou in the north-western sector of the recently discovered, 
Middle Helladic Grave Circle. This would give a total of at least twelve graves in the Grave 
Circle. There may even have been more, for in the National Muscum at Athens there are 
two 2 small matt-painted M.H. vases ‘found outside the Shaft Graves” which are unbroken, 
and look as if they had come from a tomb or tombs. It is unfortunate that Schliemann did 
not record the graves he found east of the ‘Third Shaft Grave and that Stamatakes was never 
able to publish any account cither of the graves he found in the eastern part of the circle or of 
their contents, At all events we must recognize that it is erroneous to think of Schliemann’s 
Grave Circle as having enclosed only the six Shaft Graves. The small graves with Middle 
Helladic vases were presumably of the later Middle Helladic period, and so must not long ante- 
date the Second and Sixth Shalt Graves, which are probably the two earliest of the series. 

Even though the enclosing wall of the Grave Circle in its present condition does not go 
back to the Middle Helladic period, it is not, however, impossible that there was some kind of 
enclosure round this group of graves which was swept away on the complete reconstruction of 
the area as a sacred temenos, when the Lion Gate and adjoining parts of the Cyclopean Walls 
and the Ramp were built, soon after the end of the Late Helladic IITA phase at the close of 
the Amarna age. 

A, J.B. Wace, 
F. H. Sropninos 
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Furumark believes that the ‘ panel style ? of decoration of L.H. III pottery did not begin 
until the L.H. ITIB stage. I have long believed that some of the existing examples of the 
“panel style’, such as the fragment from under the threshold of the ‘ Treasury of Atreus? 17 
and the splendid deep bowl 2* from the second stratum by the Lion Gate, were to be dated 
carlier than the majority of the examples of the ‘ panel style ’ on account of their excellent style 
and fabric. I had therefore wished to place them in L.H, IIIA, but if L.H. IIIB, as now sug- 
gested, is held to begin at the end of the Amarna age about 1340 8.<.,1° then these and similar 
specimens of the ‘ panel style’ can be considered as being some of the first examples of its re~ 
emergence in L.H. ITIB. I have pointed out elsewhere ® that the panel method of com- 
position does not originate in L.H. IIT, but can be traced back to Middle Helladic times, and I 
have suggested that it reached its fullest development in Geometric pottery. 
AJ.BW. 
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PART III. A POSSIBLE MIDDLE HELLADIC FORTIFICATION WALL 


(PLATE 42) 


Schliemann on his plan * of the acropolis of Mycenae marks a terrace wall on the north- 
west corner of the ‘ summit’. Steffen on his plan * of the acropolis marks the same wall as one 
of his ‘kyklopische Stutz- u. Abschnittsmauer’. Dr. Leicester Holland included the wall in 
his plan * of the palace made during our excavations there in 1920-23. ‘Then we thought that 
this wall was a terrace wall which supported the end of the inclined roadway which climbed 
the Citadel from the Ramp to the north-west Propylon (9) of the Palace with its paved 
forecourt (7). 

In 1939 in excavating the rock shelf to the east of the Guardroom (3, 4) and below the 
terrace wall which supports the temple foundations on the north, we found a much ruined wall 
(r1a. 7, Z) on the very edge of the rock shelf, which here drops abruptly to the north. This 
wall was associated with a Middle Helladic deposit. Above this lay a somewhat disturbed 
Late Helladic stratum where the splendid ivory group of two women and a boy was discovered, 
‘The wall is a packed construction of largish stones about 1-25 m. thick, and the deposit behind 
it rests in a hollow in the rock and was at most 1-25 m. deep. In this was a stratum of black 
earth which was full of Middle Helladic pottery belonging to a late rather than to an early 
stage in that period. The wall in its ruined state is now not more than two or three courses 
high. In view of its position on the very edge of the steep rock it was suggested that it was 
probably the remains of a Middle Helladic fortification wall which had once surrounded the 
summit of the acropolis. It can easily be seen from a study of the contours and from an 
inspection of the site itself that the upper part of the acropolis, the part now occupied by the 
palace, is practically a higher and upper or inner acropolis.* 

‘We naturally therefore began to look for any possible surviving traces of such a Middle 
Helladic wall elsewhere on the summit of the acropolis and lying approximately on the same 
contour line. Our attention was thus drawn inevitably to the wall below the north-west angle 
of the Palace. This wall (116. 8), which is about 1-00 m. thick, survives to a height of 
three courses or about 1-50 m. It is a packed wall of largish stones, and unfortunately at either 
end, to the north-east and to the south-west, has suffered much from Hellenistic or other late 
disturbance. Towards its south-west end it is crossed by a small modern flight of steps which 
carries the present footpath from the Ramp to the north-west angle of the Palace. Careful 
examination of the structure of this wall suggests that it is not of Late Helladic date. In con- 
struction and appearance it is quite different from the walls of the Palace, which are generally 
of Late Helladic date. 

Across and above it, running in an east-west direction, are the remains of a wall of large 
stones (at level 266-50 between 1 and 8 on Dr. Holland’s plan, see 710. 7), which in its 
‘ Cyclopean” construction certainly appears to be L.H. III in date and to resemble the Palace 
‘Walls, for instance the West Terrace wall. Since this fragmentary wall is only a short distance 
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north-west of the paved court (7) of the North-west Propylon of the Palace, it may well mark 
the end of the inclined approach road, where it at last turned into the paved court. Remains 
of a wall of similar appearance can be seen just below the East Lobby of the Grand Staircase 
(67), and perhaps marks the end of the approach road in that direction. We may thus assume 
that this upper wall is of Late Helladic date and probably belongs to the period of the 
construction of the Palace. 

‘The lower wall with which we are concerned should then be earlier than the L.H. IIT 
period at least. We know all too little about Middle Helladic building, but this wall certainly 
has an early appearance. Although Early Helladic pottery is found here and there below the 
Palace in small quantities on the rock, there is no sign of any building accompanying it. 
Walls that are probably Middle Helladic have been found below the Court and in the lower 
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strata of the Pithos Area, but they provide insufficient comparative material. Still, since the 
wall on the north-west shoulder is apparently later than Early Helladic, we felt that it might 
perhaps be Middle Helladic and that it might have continued to the north-west the line of the 
wall found on the rock ledge below the Temple Terrace. In 1950, therefore, we decided to test. 
it by clearing its face and examining it closely to determine how far it had been altered by 
Hellenistic or other rebuilding. We also decided to make cuts across it to examine the deposit, 
behind it and to test the hillside between its east end and the wall below the Temple Terrace, to 
see whether any connection between the two could be traced. 
The wall is easily seen by any visitor who, coming up from the Lion Gate, is on his way to 
the Palace. Indeed, the steps (Ftc. 7, R) which the visitor climbs cut across the wall at the 
. south-west extremity ofits extant length; but should he turn north-east instead of mounting the 
steps, and follow the path which leads to the Postern Gate, he will pass along directly in front 
of the wall. 
The wall runs east of north from the steps, straight for some 6 m. before turning slightly 
more eastwards, then continuing for about the same distance to an angle which turns the course 
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due east. What we see is a loosely built wall of rough, largish stones, with a thickness of two 
or three stones, and standing to a height of a metre to a metre and a half. Today with earth 
backed up behind to its full height it serves as a terrace wall. 

In order to attempt to establish the date of the wall, it was decided to make a cut into the 
wall from behind immediately cast of the point S. It should be pointed out here that the 
examination of the wall from behind in the sector RS, highly desirable though it is for the future, 
is rendered extremely difficult by the presence of very heavy blocks of masonry belonging to 
‘Mycenaean constructions in that area. It soon became apparent that the wall was built, 
directly on a rock shelf at a place where it is more or less level. A short distance in front of the 
wall the rock slopes downwards, and immediately behind it rises steeply. This can be appreci- 
ated from the fact that, only 2m, behind the wall, the level of the rock already reaches the 
extant height of the wall, 

‘The contents of the filling behind the wall were not at first very helpful. As could be 
expected, there was a certain amount of loose stone, but not so much as to make a really sub- 
stantial backing to the wall, while finds were few and entirely Late Helladic in date until we got, 
near the rock, Then we observed on the south side of the trench, and stretching backwards 
away from the wall, a layer of yellowish clay some 2 inches thick, beneath which was a thin but 
exclusive stratum of Middle Helladic material directly above the rock surface. A quantity of 
sherds was found (pare 42) of yellow Minyan, Matt-painted, and grey Minyan in that order of 
frequency, with also one or two fragments of wheel-made pottery painted brown and polished. 

‘An explanation was soon apparent, for when the excavation was extended westwards, 
the clay layer was found to have formed part of the preparation for a well-made and solid wall 
of Mycenaean masonry running roughly east to west. Of this later and upper wall we have 
the heavy footings and first course, and its western extremity would seem to have rested on top 
ofthe earlier wall. Undoubtedly Late Helladic as it is, its purpose may reasonably be assumed, 
to be to support the end of the roadway as it came up from below and turned up towards the 
paved area (7) in front of the propylon (9). 

So close would seem to be the connection between the earlier wall and the Late Helladic 
wall that, while the former could on the evidence easily be Late Helladic, a Hellenistic date 
seemed altogether improbable, It may have been Late Helladic built to support the construc~ 
tions farther up the slope, but on the other hand it may well have been already in existence and 
merely utilised for the new purpose. Furthermore, its appearance certainly does not suggest 
Late Helladic building, and indeed it is quite different in construction from the West Terrace 
wall farther along. 

Further cuts were made into the wall from behind in the sector ST. Invariably there 
‘was an exclusively Middle Helladic deposit at rock level, and as we got away from the area of 
disturbance caused by the Late Helladic wall just mentioned, we found much more loose stone 
filling behind the wall, and Late Helladic or later sherds seemed not to occur below the 
immediate surface. 

‘As to the face of the wall little can be said. ‘There was only the thinnest layer of earth 
here and, as can easily be seen, the wall was used all along as the back to some Hellenistic 
structures of which the side walls are visible, particularly in the area of the steps. Hellenistic 
pottery and tiles were found here, but nothing in circumstances which could throw light on 
the building of the wall. 

Next to be considered was the angle comprising the points TUXY. The wall TX is 
clearly Hellenistic, built either for some structure in front of the wall or else possibly as a 
buttress. The wall is interesting because, though in appearance like ST, it does not continue 
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thatline, and whatis more it does not rest directly on the rock, havingsome 0-10-0-15 m. of earth 
beneath, in which Hellenistic pottery was found. Here the wall has to turn eastwards in order 
to conform to the line of the rock. Digging inside the wall at the angle revealed the bottom 
course resting on the rock and inline with ST. The present face would appear to be a rather 
untidy Hellenistic reconstruction after a collapse of the wall in this area. As has been said, the 
original bottom course was found in place inside the present line, and on the inner side of that, 
was a typical Middle Helladic deposit. The implication is that the original line passed inside 
the present one, and that the Hellenistic reconstruction was effected entirely from in front, 
with no attempt to establish a new foundation from inside. The extension UY is nothing more 
than two very large blocks of Late Helladic masonry which had presumably fallen down from 
farther up the slope and were put here to buttress the angle. 

When we moved eastward it became apparent that the full force of whatever caused the 
collapse of the angle had been directed against the sector UVW, because UV is a stretch of neat, 
well-built Hellenistic walling of smallish semi-dressed stones, and presumably therefore a 
reconstruction. It rests directly on the rock, and clearly here the old wall had been com- 
pletely destroyed, and it was necessary to build again from the foundations. However at 
point V we have another change back to a wall with the loose construction of RST which, 
like RST, but unlike TU, rests directly on the rock. At the lowest level inside it were found 
Middle Helladic sherds, which had been conspicuously absent inside the line from U to V. 

The stretch VW is very ruinous, no more than three courses high, and at W the wall peters 
out at a point where the rock is exceedingly rotten and crumbling. Here the wall would have 
had to turn south-east and climb steeply up the line of the rock towards the angle of the Temple 
Terrace Wall. If there ever was anything here it has gone completely, and there is nothing on 
that exposed face of rock except a few tiny pockets of earth which revealed nothing. 

Inside the line between V and W there is a cleft in the rock, and here, working up towards 
the Guard Room (r1«. 7, (3), (4)), we first uncovered a wall which is clearly Hellenistic, set atright 
angles to another Hellenistic wall running north in continuation of a Late Helladic wall, which 
also had a wall at right angles to it. Clearly this was a dangerous piece of ground which 
needed support, but, whereas the Late Helladic wall behind is solid and sound, the Hellenistic 
one in front is by comparison flimsy. Presumably after the collapse in this area the Hellenistic 
builders thought it safer to interpose a new wall between the Late Helladic wall and VW, 
which probably had to be reconstructed in its upper courses. 

Of the prehistoric walls below the Guard Room one might say that it is possible that some 
of them are in part Middle Helladic, and perhaps the stones used to level the surface of the rock 
for the Guard Room foundation may have been part of some Middle Helladic construction in 
this area. Certainly a considerable quantity of Middle Helladic material was found on the 
rock surface between the walls and mixed up with the loose stones. 

In the south-westerly direction as far as the modern steps the wall is continuous, but beyond 
thatitis lost. ‘The extant wall there is confused and late, nor is it quite on the line where we 
would expect an extension to be, for a continuation along the line of the rock slope would 
involve a slight turn southwards at the steps. With this in mind we made an examination of 
the wall south from here, but all along there is confusion caused by later building. Most of 
the extant walls are clearly Hellenistic, though there are patches where older walls may have 
been utilised. The suggested line of the wall would pass outside the West Terrace Wall. The 
probability that such would be the case is suggested by the finds of Middle Helladic material in 
previous excavations outside the line of that wall.* 

Notably ia the Pithos Area, BSA XXV 160,172 ff. 
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An attempt was made on the south side of the Citadel above the ravine to see if anything 
could be found. Several trenches were dug in what seemed to be likely places on the line of the 
contour (about 264-00-266-00 m.). ‘The results were negative, however, for not only did we 
fail to find a wall of any kind, but finds of any sort were almost non-existent, Clearly the whole 
nature of the ground in this area was altered by the major landslide which involved so much 
destruction to the Palace area: 

On the east side too, numerous trenches were dug, all equally fruitless; understandably so 
since the area has suffered much from denudation and Hellenistic disturbance. 

Our attempts to find any further signs of this wall on the north-western shoulder of the 
summit of the Citadel were thus negative. We must therefore endeavour to form some opinion 
about its date and purpose from the evidence gleaned from the excavations recorded above. 
In appearance the wall looks neither Late Helladic nor Hellenistic, to which periods most of the 
walls now visible on the Citadel belong. A wall, however, of this construction might belong to 
almost any period. From the archaeological evidence it cannot be Hellenistic because it 
underlies a wall which is clearly Late Helladic, the wall between 1 and 8 on the plan. On the 
other hand, it differs in construction (as can be seen from the photograph in rio. 8) from 
the Late Helladic walls of the Palace. ‘The possibility remains therefore that it might be 
Middle Helladic. 

‘This Mycenae wall is associated with a definite Middle Helladic deposit and, generally 
speaking, it follows a well-defined contour line along the north-western shoulder of the Citadel. 
Ifit is Middle Helladic what was its purpose? Could it have been a defensive wall protecting, 
the Middle Helladic settlement on the summit of the Citadel, which there is reason to believe 
is the oldest Mycenae? We know at present all too little about Middle Helladic building. 

‘The only wall elsewhere with which we can really compare the Mycenae wall is the town 
wall of Malthi, which is dated to the Middle Helladic period.’ The Malthi wall varies in 
thickness from 1-60 to 9°55 m., and at some points is still rm, high. The blocks of which it is 
built are not very large and are packed. It followed the contour of the hill. ‘Thus there are 
resemblances between it and the Mycenae wall, though the latter is thinner. ‘The Mycenae 
wall is more like a terrace wall, but might have served as the base for a wall of crude brick. 
‘The summit of the acropolis at Mycenae would have been casily defensible, and like Malthi 
would not have needed at that date a very stout or high wall. The Mycénae wall could have 
been a combined circuit and terrace wall running along the contour, but how far it could have 
served as a defensive wall must remain an open question, It must be remembered that the 
deeper deposits of Middle Helladic pottery on the acropolis have been found behind this wall, 
below the Temple and adjoining rooms to the south of the North Corridor,$ below the Court,® 
and in the Pithos area, and that all these deposits lay above the contour where this suggested 
defensive wall runs.” The dating of this Mycenae wall to the Middle Helladic period seems 
probable in view of its close association with the deep deposit of Middle Helladic pottery 
described above. If this can be accepted, it would confirm the idea that the kernel of Middle 
Helladic Mycenae naturally lay on the summit of the acropolis, the area of the Late Helladic 
palace. This is the area already suggested as the original citadel 1 of Mycenae. 


K.R. Rowe 
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PART IV. THE ‘GALLERY’ IN THE NORTH WALL 


Almost midway between the Postern Gate and the north-west angle of the Cyclopean Walls 
there is against the inside of the wall a chamber with a roof in the form of an inverted V, called 
by Steffen * on his plan ‘Galerie’. Schliemann does not refer to it, and the ‘gallery’ he 
mentions * is the drain through the wall east of the secret cistern. Tsountas and Manatt? say: 
“What had long been taken for a gallery in the north wall proves to be nothing but a little 
chamber measuring less than 7 by 12 feet.’ 

In this connection it must be remembered that at Mycenae there is usually a narrow passage 
between the inside of the Cyclopean wall and the buildings within.* The chamber mentioned 
has therefore probably been formed by covering this passage with an inverted V roof resting on 
one side against the Cyclopean Wall and on the other against the rock which rises rather steeply 
southwards at this point within the walls. This was probably done at a comparatively late stage 
in the history of the prehistoric citadel as indicated by Mr. Kenneth Rowe below. 

Since this chamber had never been planned or described in detail or even illustrated in 
any publication, we decided in 1950 to examine it and to plan and photograph it in order to 
attempt to determine its date. The work was carried out by Mr. Kenneth Rowe, whose report 
follows. 

AJ.B.W. 


‘This chamber is in fact not a‘ gallery ’ at all, since it does not run within the wall, but it is 
a roughly built structure lying adjacent to the inner face of the wall (r1os. 9 and 10). It 
is constructed of largish stones roughly dressed, built against the inside of the Cyclopean Wall 
Its sides slope slightly inwards towards the top, which was covered by conveniently shaped 
large stones. The rear part is intact, but in front much of the roof has fallen, while the present 
inner wall, the south wall, is a reconstruction. It seems that the rock against which it-is built 
on the south side must have shifted and fallen, with the result that in the forward part the 
gallery is narrower than it was originally. In the original part it is about 2-40 m. wide at the 
bottom, tapering to about 0-50 m. at the top, where its height is about 2-70 m. The total 
length would have been perhaps 6 m. 

When the ground had been cleared of fallen stone and earth, spoil which contained very 
little, it was found that the floor consisted of a layer of clay on top of a bed of rough, uneven 
stone slabs, above which was a burnt layer. Despite the collapse of the roof and the consequent 
intrusion of extraneous material, the sherds on the floor (especially those in closest association 
with the burnt layer) were almost exclusively L.H. IIIB and C. 

As has been said, the ‘ gallery ’ is not part of the structure of the Cyclopean Wall, and it 
must be later than this. ‘The reconstruction of its south wall must be later still, but there was 
little or no pottery of ater date than L.H. III on the floor of the gallery, so that in all probability 
the reconstruction also falls within the L.H. III period. The clay floor would seem to belong 


+ Karten von Mykenai, pl. 1. rH tf C; Wace, Mycenae 19Q. 
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to the same period as the reconstruction, though it could be earlier. On the whole it seems 
likely that the reconstruction did not long post-date the original. 

‘About half-way along the narrow part of the gallery, on the north side, there was found 
resting on the floor a block of stone, having on its top surface a small lead-lined socket. Some 
0°40 m. above it there is a cutting in the stone wall suggesting that there has been some sort 
of gate there in recent times. This is mentioned in case at some future date, with the 
removal of the block with the socket, the cutting in the wall should cause some speculation. 
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‘The most interesting thing about the ‘ gallery ’is that it was found to lic over the confluence 
of two drains, ‘These lie immediately below the floor, and the rough stones that cover them are 
part ofthe floor. One drain comes down from the south-east and runs the length of the gallery, 
while the other, coming down from the hill to the south, joins it under the original part of the 
gallery. ‘The combined course first runs gently down some 6 m. north-westwards in front of 
the gallery, and then makes a slight bend to the right, before continuing in the same north~ 
‘westerly direction for a further 3 m, Then it turns right through about forty-five degrees and 
runs down more steeply for 2 m., before straightening out and dropping sharply into a large 
cavity about 2-00 by 1-50 m., bounded on one side by the Cyclopean Walls and on the other by 
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natural rock. It appears that the drain would have run out underneath the Cyclopean Wall 
from this cavity,* but its exit has been blocked. At the west end of the cavity also there seems 
to be another drain coming down from abov 

The drains are about 0-30 m. wide and 0-80 m. high, A man can easily crawl along them. 
‘The sides are roughly lined with stone, but not the bottom, which is about 0-80 m. deep under 








Fro. 10.—Mycenar: ‘GaLLery’ rrom West. 


the gallery, increasing to over 1 m. as it descends to the Cyclopean wall. ‘The top was covered, 
both within the gallery and outside it, by rough slabs of stone. The pottery from the drain, 
although inevitably somewhat mixed, showed very little that was earlier than L.H. III. 

It is possible, as indicated by Steffen,* that there was a similar chamber similarly con- 
structed built against the inside of the Cyclopean Wall to the north-west, ‘ wahrscheinliche 
Lage von Galerien*, and indications in the sides of the passage following the inside of the 


© Compare the drain under the Granary, BSA XXV 62, © op.ct ple IL. 
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Cyclopean Walll here agree with this possibility. ‘The north-western extension of the drain 
described above would have run underneath this. 

‘The purpose of these ‘ galleries” would seem to be no longer ascertainable, It is possible 
that originally the drain was not completely covered over and that its purpose was sanitary; 
but if that was so, this use must have ended with the reconstruction, involving the complete 
covering of the drain and the laying of a clay floor. Perhaps, then, the chamber became a 
store, though for what we cannot tell. It may even have been a shelter for the defenders of the 
wall. 


K. R. Rowe 
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PART V. FOUR TOMBS* 
(pLares 43-46) 
LH. TIC Gir Buriar (Prat 4,4), Premtsroric Cemetery, Grave XXXIX 


‘Tuns is a true cist burial, in that the skeleton, of an infant, was placed in a stone casket. 
‘The casket is a single block of poros, roughly hollowed out until the requisite depth was reached, 
Its dimensions are 0°60 m. x 0°50 m., but the block is not a perfect rectangle by any means. 
The depth is c. 0:30 m. Underneath the block a group of seven roughly circular shallow holes 
and two shallow rectangular depressions are to be seen; the only explanation I can suggest for 
these is that it was perhaps originally intended to hollow out the block from this side, Over the 
casket two blocks of sandstone were placed; both have a shallow depression underneath, 
‘At the west end of the casket and closely adjoining it lay a triangular block of poros about 
o-48 m. wide and 0-35 m. high (only partially visible on Prats 43). This, from the similarity 
of material and workmanship, seems to have had some connection with the burial. Could it 
have been a small unsculptured stele? The unsculptured stelai from Schliemann’s Grave Circle 

are triangular at the top.* 

‘The burial lies partially over a wall which may have been intended as a boundary for 
the Prehistoric Gemetery area, thus showing that the height of the wall mentioned can have been 
no higher at this point at the time of this burial, and suggesting that, if in fact this is an en- 
closure wall, it was not felt desirable to bury the dead outside. the enclosure, either in the 
case of this burial or in that of the Geometric cist and pithos burials, and arguing some con- 
tinuity in the cult of the dead. The wall itself, so far as has yet been ascertained, cannot be 
later than the L.H. IIIA period, and is probably considerably earlier. 

‘The casket was not placed immediately on the wall; it seems to have been seated on earth 
and small stones, and held in position by a large triangular block at the NW end. The 
orientation is NW-SE. . 

‘The casket contained the bones of an infant, two small vases, found at the SE end, and a 
steatite spindle whorl. 
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2. PLATE 49. 53-80, 











Prorocromerric Cisr BuRIAL (PLATE 4g, 6), Toms PG 6or 


This tomb was found sunk into the floor of the west room of the House of Shields. Its 
dimensions are roughly 1-40 m. x 1-00 m, x 0°35 m., but the measurements vary, as the grave 
was not originally dug with any accuracy, nor was any attempt made to line the sides or the 
bottom with stones. ‘The tomb was covered by an assortment of poros blocks and stones, the 
smaller stones lining the two long sides, and the blocks placed over the centre. ‘The tomb ran 
NW-SE and contained the skeleton of an adult with the head to the west; the arms were 
folded, and the legs were hunched up. In addition to the skeleton, the contents consisted of a 
belly-handled amphora, a three-legged askos, an iron pin (incomplete), and a spindle whorl, 
‘The two vases were found by the skull, to its left side. ‘The spindle whorl was found at a 
slightly higher level than the rest of the contents, 
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Commentary 


The presence of this tomb below the floor of a house of the L.H. IIIB period might appear 
unusual, ‘The house seems to have been burnt and destroyed at the end of the L.H. IIIB 
period, and thereafter to have been a heap of ruins. Thus it would have been natural, three 
centuries later, for a Protogeometric grave to be dug into the ruins, especially since we know 
that the area to the north had been used as a cemetery from Mycenacan times. A few 
scattered sherds of Geometric pottery and of Pie ware were found in the surface layer above 
the house (see p. 264), but no Protogeometric sherds have yet been recognised among them, 
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So far as concerns the contents of the tomb, the whorl and the fragmentary pin need little 
discussion. It is noticeable that the whorl has less steep sides than its counterpart in the 
[.H. ITIG tomb. Both it and the pin are consonant with the Protogeometric date of the 
tomb. 

‘This dating to the Protogeometric period is provided by the belly-handled amphora, 
which is certainly Protogeometric. Such vases are not frequently found outside Athens 
(of Desborough, Protogeometrie Pottery 31 ff.), and this is the only clay-ground one, to my know- 
Tedge, from the Argolid. A possible sign of earliness is given by the full circles on the shoulder, 
ut this is not necessarily strong evidence when one is dealing with areas outside Athens. The 
small number of circles is perhaps surprising, but the same answer as above probably holds 
of the jug from Mycenae shown in Protegeomutric Pottery, pl. 288. I would be inclined to place 
this vase in the second half of the tenth century. 

‘The askos has no contemporary parallel in the Argolid to my knowledge, but that it con- 
tinues the Mycenaean tradition is clear from the lower half of a similar one found in House G 
at Asine,® presumably L.H. ITIC in date. No Protogeometric askos is known elsewhere in 
the Argolid, nor indeed anywhere on the mainland, with the exception of the two very early 
askoi from the Kerameikos.t ‘The shape is to be sought rather in Crete, Kos, and Cyprus; 
it is tempting to suppose that there may at this time have been some connection between the 
Axgolid and one or more of these areas.* 


Growerric Cis Buriat (PLATE 43, ¢), Premtsrontc Cemetery, Grave G. II 


This tomb lay only a foot or two east of the LH. LIC burial already described. Its 
orientation is NW-SE, though not quite on the same axis as the L.H. ITC tomb. It also lies 
partially on, and to the south of, the east-west wall which seems to bound the Prehistoric 
Cemetery area to the north. 

‘The dimensions of the tomb are 1-80 m. x 0-82 m., and its depth is 0-72 m. The rectan- 
gular pit thus formed was lined with upright limestone blocks, one at each of the shorter ends, 
and two along each of the longer sides. The thickness of these blocks is about o-10 m. The 
cist was then covered by two large blocks of similar stone, of irregular measurements, and the 
tomb thus formed seems to have been packed around with smaller stones. 

On the south-eastern covering block, and immediately to the east of it, were found nine 
wheel-made and five hand-made vases. These do not appear to have been protected in 
any way, but were nevertheless still in excellent condition. Nothing was found on the other 
covering block. 

Inside the tomb a few bones belonging to an adult were found; they were in good con- 
dition, but were mostly not in position, and were insufficient in number for even one skeleton. 
‘No traces were found of a skull. 

Five vases had been placed in the tomb, four of which, all in good condition, had been 
placed at the NW end; the fifth had been broken, and lay in the centre of the tomb. Half 
way along the southern wall lay an iron dagger, with its point to the east. East of this, also 
against the southern wall, a finger bone, to which a ring was attached, was found. In the 
centre of the tomb, at its south-eastern end, lay two iron pins and a bronze pin. 

‘All the bones and metal objects lay about 0-10 m. above the bottom of the cist, and the 
vases were immediately above them. In addition to these objects, a number of sherds of 
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varying date (including some specimens of Pie ware), but in no case later than Geometric, 
‘were recovered from the digging out of the cist, at a level above that of the vases, 


Description of the Vases Found Outside the Tomb 
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* Description of the Objects Found Inside the Tomb 


Pottery. 
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ately below it appears to be square in section. The second has a mall knobbed head (not shown in postion in the photo- 
raph) with a all bub clove to the head,” The state of the shank doesnot permit one fo say anything with certain 
‘about the section, but both shanks were probably circular in the lower part. aS piesa 


Bronze. 
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Commentary 


‘The following circumstances have to be taken into account; the wheel-made vases lying 
on and outside the tomb seem definitely to be stylistically earlier than those found inside the 
tomb; the contents of the tomb include three straight pins, a spindle whorl, and an iron dagger 
very few bones were found inside the tomb, and no trace of a skull. 

Two questions arise out of these circumstances: was the tomb disturbed at some time 
later than the burial, and was there only one burial? 

‘The scarcity of bones seems to suggest later disturbance. ‘This is possibly strengthened 
by the fact that, whereas four of the five vases in the tomb are relatively complete, they are 
placed in such a position as would suggest that they had been moved after the burial, and the 
fifth is broken and replaced with the base inside it. On the other hand, there is no indication 
that the vases on the top of the tomb were disturbed, and although it would be perfectly 
possible for violators of the tomb to remove one of the large slabs without touching the vases 
on the other slab (to which they might, of course, have been transferred), it seems strange that 
this slab was thereafter carefully replaced, Nor is there any indication that the immediately 
adjacent L.H. IIIC tomb was touched, It is hard to imagine that tomb robbers have been at 
work here, and yet it is difficult to escape the conclusion that some later reopening took place. 

‘The question of the number of burials divides itself into two: the nature of the objects 
inside the tomb, and the possible chronological gap between the two sets of vases, On the 
first point, it will be noted that beside the dagger, three pins, a spindle whorl, and a ring were 
found in the tomb. There is no doubt that the dagger must belong to a male burial; but the 
straight pins and the spiridle whorl are strongly suggestive of a female burial. ‘The second point 
is rather more complicated. The total number of vases, as such, cannot be taken as an indica~ 
tion of more than one burial, and the possibility of more than one burial must hinge on the 
answer to the first point. If there were two burials in this tomb, then one would tend to assume 
that the vases stylistically earlier belonged to the earlier burial; in that case, how did they 
find their way outside the tomb? It would suggest not only that these vases, previously inside 
the tomb, had been most carefully removed to make way for the second burial and placed on 
top of a covering slab when the tomb was closed again, but also that the other objects were left 
inside the tomb. If there was only one burial, or indeed if there were two relatively con- 
temporary burials, then one must assume that all the vases are roughly contemporary (it will be 
noted that the finer vases are inside the tomb), and one would have to conclude that, although 
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the one set of vases is stylistically earlier than the other, the two sets are in fact more or less 
contemporary; and such a conclusion would affect one’s understanding of Argive Geometric 
pottery, and would lead to the conclusion that two stages of a style were contemporary, and 
would strengthen the view of a strong conservative tradition in Argive pottery. The idea that 
there may have been two burials in this grave is supported by the fact that Evangelides, in the 
case of one of his graves which contained two skeletons, found vases both above and within the 
rave.® 

FT is also possible, however, on the supposition of one burial only, to suppose that the vases 
found outside were the contents of a disturbed earlier burial, in no way connected with the 
present one. In this case, the gap between the two sets of vases must, I think, be at least a 
quarter of a century. 

T do not intend to express any definite opinion on these matters, nor shall I attempt to 
give any absolute chronology. Those better informed than myself on the Geometric style have 
given widely divergent answers, and indeed the dating of pottery in the half-millennium after 
1200 .¢, is still a matter of much obscurity. What can be said with reasonable confidence is 
that the vases inside the tomb are Late Geometric, but definitely earlier stylistically than the 
material found by Evangelides.” In my opinion, the vases found outside the tomb are stylist- 
ically earlier than those inside. 


The Fine Hand-made Pottery. 

Here I am concerned only to show that there is a problem. Four of these vases, made with 
the greatest care, were found with the wheel-made vases above the Geometric cist, and a fifth 
was the only object associated with the Geometric pithos burial (see p. 265). No such vases 
were found in the Protogeometric and L.H. ITIC burials, and indeed, so far as I know, this 
fine ware seems absent from the Mycenacan series, though it may be a development from 
the coarser hand-made vases found in Protogeometric tombs in the Argolid. A similar vase 
‘was found at Argos in a tomb possibly contemporary with the cist burial at Mycenae.* 

The question which seems worth considering is why a potter would be concerned to make 
such fine hand-made vases when the technique of the wheel was well known, and whether this 
type of vase has a purely burial significance. No answer seems possible as yet, but further 
investigation in the Argolid and elsewhere may eventually suggest one. 


Pie Ware. 

This ware seems to belong almost exclusively toMycenae. It was identified, and christened 
Pie Ware, by Professor Wace.” 

‘The characteristics of this ware are as follows. The clay is extremely coarse and gritty to 
the touch; its colour is a dull white-brown on the surface, with a pale mauve core; it has many 
impurities, and gives a sort of oatmeal effect. From the sherds found this fabric seems generally 
to have been used for fairly large open vases, the rims of which are decorated by a double 
incised wavy line, or some variation of this, thus suggesting its description of Pie Ware. The 
incision is not confined to the rim, but may appear on the body as well, and on the handle. 
‘The impressed decoration on the saucer from the Geometric cist burial does not conform with 
these characteristics (though it agrees with them in that the rim receives decoration); the 
fabric of this vase is, however, the same as that of other examples of Pie Ware. 

« AE 1912, 127. id, * BCH LXXVII (1953), 260. 
+ Aeoiee 84 and fig. 106b;,Profisor Wace is now ofthe opinion that he dated these sherds too Tate, and considers 
that they are contemporsncous with Geometie potery. Gr Bea XLVI 69. 
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A number of such sherds were discovered in 1953, in and near the House of Shields (one 
has the upper part of a crude rope handle), and a few more were found inside the Geometric 
cist, 

“One other complete vase (pLate 46, inv. no. 39-262, H. 0-065 m,) may be added to the 
above list. It is a small two-handled bowl, and was found in 1939 in a pithos burial south of 
the Perseia Fountain House; it has short dashes impressed or incised on the rim, and its fabric 
is typical of this ware. 


Geomeraic Prrios BurtaL, Prentstortc Cemerery, Grave G. I 


Found to the east of the Geometric cist tomb. The mouth of the pithos was closed by a 
large stone.1” The pithos itself, hand-made, is of extremely coarse brown clay, the thickness 
of its walls being 0-016 m.; H. ¢. 0-40 m. The only object found inside was a hand-made 
trefoil-lipped oinochoe (inv, no. 53-335. PLATE 46). Details of this vase are as follows: 
H. 0'165 m, D, of base 0-120 m, Cay softish, with impurities; pink inside, dull light brown 
on the surface. Fabric and texture are not so good as in those found with the cist tomb, but it 
also has the ‘pared’ technique on the neck. The handle is made of three reeded bands. 
The base is nearly, but not quite, flat, I would not like to venture to date this burial, beyond 
suggesting that it is roughly contemporary with the Geometric cist burial. 


Conelusions 


Four burials are published here. One is L.H. IIIG, one is Protogeometric, two are 
Geometric—almost certainly of the eighth century. It remains to fill in the picture, so far 
as is possible, between the twelfth and the eighth centuries, 

So far as concerns Late Geometric, it is clear that the cemetery area, in which stand the 
tombs of Aegisthus and Clytemnestra and the new Shaft Grave Circle, provides rich evidence 
for Late Geometric tombs and deposits."" Outside this area there have also been finds.?* 

Protogeometric vases were discovered by Professor Wace in 1920, when digging through 
Schliemann’s dump south of the Cyclopean wall which abuts on the old Shaft Graves; these 
presumably come from a tomb within the cemetery area."* A few isolated pieces have been 
found elsewhere.'* 

Between Protogeometric and Late Geometric there is evidence, apart from some of the 
material here published, of only one tomb, which I take to be Middle Geometric.!® I know 
of no objects certainly dateable to the ninth century. 

Finally, Tsountas excavated a tomb ‘near the Lion Gate’, the vases from which he 
attributed to the Geometric style, and found Geometric sherds elsewhere.* 

No doubt more material will be found, as there remains a considerable unexcavated area 
outside the citadel. 

It would therefore seem possible that we have now evidence for continuity on this site from 
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“Mycenaean times onwards. Itmay be claimed that the existence of L.H. ILC, Protogeometric 
and Geometric burials within the Prehistoric cemetery area stresses this continuity in a most 
important respect—burial customs; it seems clear also that the askos found in the Proto- 
geometric tomb in the House of the Shields reflects Mycenaean tradition. 

In spite of these indications, we must remain cautious. It must be remembered that the 
gap between L.H. IIIG of the twelfth century and Protogeometric of the tenth century is not 
yet filled, and that similarly there remains an almost unfilled gap between the Protogeometric 
and the Geometric of the eighth century. In fact from the end of the twelfth to the eighth 
century, presuming our chronology to be reasonably correct, the evidence is still meagre in the 
extreme. 

‘The presence of the fine hand-made ware (unknown in any Mycenaean context) in the 
cighth-century Geometric tombs suggests at the least some culture that is intrusive into the 
tradition of an already existing culture, and that is, I think, confirmed by the presence of a 
number of hand-made vases in earlier, Protogeometric, graves in Corinthia and the Argolid. 

In general, these burials, taken together with other evidence from the Argolid, show that 
there is no need to suppose that there was a sharp break in culture after the destruction of 
Mycenae, and suggest that there may well have been continuity, though complete proof of 
such continuity is still lacking. On the other hand, there is also evidence of the intrusion of 
some element foreign to the Mycenaean civilisation. 

V. R. vA. Desnorovont 
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PART VI, THE CYCLOPEAN TERRACE BUILDING AND THE DEPOSIT 
OF POTTERY BENEATH IT 
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I. EXCAVATION OF THE ‘NORTH MEGARON ’ 1950-1954 * 


‘Tae Cyclopean Terrace Building * lies to the north-west of the Lion Gate on the northern 
end of the Panagia Ridge and faces almost due west across the valley of the Kephissos and 
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modern main road from Corinth to Argos. It lies just below the 200 m. contour line, and one 
terrace below the houses excavated in 1950-51 * by Dr. Papadimitriou and Mr. Petsas to the 
‘east at the same end of the ridge. The area contains a complex of buildings, both successive 
and contemporary, and in view of the discovery of structures both to the south-west * and, by 
the Greek Archaeological Service, to the north-east itis likely that this whole slope was covered 
by a portion of the outer town of Mycenae. This report will deal only with the structure to 
which the name Cyclopean Terrace Building was originally given, the so-called ‘ North 
‘Megaron ’, supported by the heavy main terrace wall. 

“The excavation of this structure was begun in 1923.¢ ‘The main terrace wall was cleared 
and two LH. ITIC burials discovered in the top of the fill in the south room. In 1950 it 
was decided to attempt to clear this building entirely in an endeavour to find out its date and 
purpose. The clearing was not, however, substantially completed until the close of the 1953 
excavation season, and this report presents the available evidence for the date as determined 
by the pottery found beneath the building; the purpose is still a matter for study, though 
various tentative conclusions can be put forward. 


A. Excavation Report * 


In 1950 ® the north room was cleared and a deposit of L.H. II-IIIA pottery discovered 
under an early floor beneath the building. Mr. Sinclair Hood in 1951 made another small 
test in the section baulk that had been left in the north room as well as trials in other parts of the 
site. In 1952 ? work was started on the south room, and it was hoped to clear this also and 
find the continuation of the deposit, as the floor beneath which it was sealed clearly extended 
under the south wall of the north room. The nature of the fill, however, its great depth, and 
the exigencies of other parts of the site were such that the deposit was reached only in a narrow 
stretch against the north partition wall. ‘Therefore in 1953 it was determined to complete the 
‘work and a selected group of workmen was chosen for the difficult task. Thus at last the south 
room was cleared as far as the dangerous condition of the east baulk and the difficulties of 
removing the stones and earth would allow, the full extent of the deposit was established, and 
the internal examination of this portion of the structure completed. In addition, this manu- 
script was checked on the site and final investigations undertaken during the excavations of 
1954- 

‘The building (ptare 47) consists of a heavily built terrace wall running north and south 
for some 16 m. in quite good condition on its inner face, and another north-south wall parallel 
to it some 4-00 m. to the east, preserved in the north room to a height of about 3-00 m., but 
robbed almost to the foundations in the south room. Owing to the extreme height of the 
baulk, it was not possible to clear back to the outer face of this wall in the south room. ‘The 
face and foundation course are clear, and the south-east external corner is intact.’ The external 
line of the wall can thus be determined with considerable probability. Between these north~ 
south walls run two east-west walls; one at the south end and one unbonded about 7:50 m. 
from the south end and 5-00 m. from the north end of the structure, dividing it into the north 
and south rooms, of which the north is considerably the smaller. This dividing wall is not 
accurately at right angles to the north-south walls. Of these cross walls the southern has been 
cleared completely only on its inner face, where it stands to a height of about 2-50 metres. 
‘Above this it had been robbed. There is no sign of any wall closing the north end of the 


2 mo. 1 (2). PAE 1o3o,203 6. ILW a5-12-1950,° sar’. 
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structure, though repeated tests were made in 1950-51. The area has, however, been greatly 
disturbed, and there are many large stones scattered about. The foundation course of the 
Terrace Wall juts out at the north end about 0:50 m, farther than elsewhere, 

‘The walls are of heavy rubble masonry of the ‘ Cyclopean’’ type and are all well over 1m. 
thick, the terrace wall being over 2:50 m, thick (3 m, including the foundations) at the north 
end. None of the walls is entirely founded on rock. The west terrace wall and the central 
cross wall rest on earth, while the south and east rest on rock and earth above the rock as 
circumstances of level dictate. ‘The west wall and the east in the south room for most of their 
length have foundation courses of greater width than the wall itself. ‘The east wall in the south 
room appears to have proved unstable as first constructed, for in the middle the foundation 
course was built up in front of the wall itself to a considerable height. 

This is therefore a substantial construction, but no floors were found to go with it and the 
rock is not such that the building can have had a roughly dressed rock flooring with a thin mud 
coating, as was the case in the unplastered parts of the basement of the House of Sphinxes, 
‘Two other facts require notice: First there is apparently no means of access whatsoever to the 
south room. Secondly, there is a drain ® lined with Plesia clay leading from the earth fill 
behind the cast wall through the wall diagonally down into the south-east corner of the north 
room. There is no sign of any channel leading out of the room again, ‘The water must there- 
fore have been intended to find its way across the rock shelf, which slopes down to the west 
here, and out at the north end, It is clear that the presence of this drain indicates that the 
room was not intended for habitation, and the purpose of the drain must have been to prevent, 
against the east face of the east wall, the collection of water which might weaken and destroy it. 
It has not been possible to tell whether a similar drain was ever built in the south room, 

If, then, these two rooms were not habitations of any kind, what purpose can be found for 
them? The most likely supposition is that this is merely the massive foundation terrace for a 
building above, which has completely perished or was never completed. The possible lack of a 
wall at the north end, however, remains something of a problem. 

The heavy fill of stones found within the building may be a further indication of this func- 
tion. Below the plough soil both rooms were filled with rough limestone boulders and stones, 
some of them of such great size that their presence was obviously intentional. ‘The pottery 
found in the fill below the contaminated surface layers consists mainly of pieces of kylikes and 
heavy pithoi, and was of a general L.H. IIIB date with no obvious later pieces. In the north 
room the fill was homogeneous, but in the south room not only were there two L.H, IIIG 
burials 19 in the uppermost level but it contained a section of crude masonry. For this, which 
ran at right angles to the east wall from about its base to a height of about 1-50 m., the most 
probable explanation is that it was built to help in the filling of the large south room with its 
rough limestone fill. The so-called wall had a face only on its north side, and the blocks were 
carelessly put together. It appeared merely to serve as a partial support for the fill to the south 
of it, If small supporting walls of this type (such as are frequently constructed in excavation 
dumps) were built, it would have been possible to fill the room in sections, and this would 
undoubtedly have resulted in a closer, more stable fill. The wall found in the clearing of the 
fill may well be the only one of several that has survived the weight and strain of the upper fill, 
or it may have been needed to provide extra support over the domestic pit through the floor 
beneath it. The size of stones in the fill varied considerably from one area within the room to 
another. 





4 See section A~A, m0. 12. * See plan and section, mcs, 11-12. 
18 BSA XXV 403 f. 48 See section C-C, na. 12. 
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The remains below this structure present more complex problems. The rock shelves 
down steeply towards the west. Most of the east wall is built upon it, but west of this it sloped 
and had been cut for previous building to such an extent that the builders of the Cyclopean 
Terrace Building were forced to ignore it. In the north room it slopes down westwards for 
about 2 m. from the east wall and then drops sharply about 0-80 m. West of this itis cut almost 
horizontal, though there are east-west cuttings leaving an irregular raised strip at a point 
about 1-50 m. from the north end of the building. This doubtless had some connection with an 
earlier building founded directly on the rock. To the north of this strip a small area of plaster 
floor was found directly ovet the rock and on top of it some much blackened ashy soil containing 
sherds of L.H. IT date? 

‘At the south end of the north room the rock shelf was overlapped for about o-g0 m. at the 
edge by a heavy plaster floor of several layers which extended from the rock shelf to where it 
had been cut through by the foundation trench for the west terrace wall, and for about 1:50 
m, north from the south wall of the room under which it runs. The north edge of the floor 
.was a clean straight edge. It is most likely that this was the end of the floor where it abutted 
against a wall later destroyed. The unusual straight edge may, however, indicate a cutting, 
Beneath the floor was a deposit of houschold pottery of an unusually excellent and decisive 
character. This floor is in three thick layers easily distinguished by their colour. The lowest 
of the three is orange in colour and extremely hard. It is about 0-06 m. deep, as is also the 
second layer which lies above it, with a thin barren-carth layer between. This second layer is 
of white plaster with a high proportion of lime and was not very substantial. The uppermost 
of the three layers is pink in colour and about 0-08 m. thick. It is laid on a layer of small 
pebbles, and in the earth separating it from the floor below were some sherds exactly similar in 
date to those of the deposit itself Above the floor is a layer of packed earth ™ about 0-15 m. 
thick, with pebbles and some large stones upon which the central partition wall is directly 
built. This does not appear to be a true floor, but is most likely the level of the ground, at the 
time of the building of the walls, which became packed during this process. Below the floor 
the deposit consisted of soft rich earth with scattered patches of plaster, ash, and clay. These 
were not floors or occupation levels of any kind, but patches, in the debris of the deposit, that 
had accumulated along with the pottery. It is most likely that this area was used for the 
accumulation of household refuse from some nearby building. 

In the south room the rock shelf is much less wide than in the north room. It runs 
diagonally south-castwards, projecting west of the wall only for about 2-00 m. at the north end. 
South of this the wall is built on the very edge of the shelf, and at the south end on a heavily 
uit foundation of several courses in front of it.1* ‘The wall itself is preserved in only one course 
above the foundations. Below the shelf the rock drops sharply and almost straight for 1 m., 
and then continues west horizontally to the west terrace wall. 

The heavy floor extends under the north wall of the room, which rests on the packed earth 
above it, and at the west side runs south for about 3-50 m. It is not, however, cut through for 
the foundation trench of the terrace wall. The south edge is roughly straight for just under 2-00 
m, from the west wall, and then the edge runs irregularly and diagonally back to the rock 
Jedge at a point 1-00m. from the north wall. The reason for these irregularities is not clear, but, 
as the deposit is very shallow at this point, it is possible that the floor and deposit were destroyed 
in the construction of the fill and its semi-built masonry which lay above the floor at this point. 
Right against the rock ledge the floor was supported by stones, and there was a pit 0-50 m. 





4 Additional Notes D 1, p. 285. # Additional Note D 
1M ‘Additional Note D 3, p. 287. 38 See section A~A, 
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across through the floor, lined with stones and containing soft, dark earth and pieces of plain, 
heavy pottery, including a large section of pithos.15 This probably had some domestic function. 
‘The rock south of the floor shelves up gently bystepsto thesouth, ‘There is a shallow depression, 
probably natural, in the south-west corner. 

‘Against the east wall, at a point about half-way along it, was found a deep shaft cut down 
into the rock. ‘The shaft is roughly oval in plan and measures about 1-10 m. by 1-25 m. The 
heavy fill came right down to its opening, but just above it in the fill were the skeletons of 
| three women, one with a bronze ring, and of a very large dog.” In the shatt itself at a depth 
of 1-10 m, were two other skeletons, one with a bronze ring, apparently not laid out, and below 
them the remains of eight other skeletons at various depths. Fragments of a bronze brooch 
and a pair of bronze tweezers were found with these skeletons, The shaft continued down- 
wards to a depth of 6:25 m., and has not been entirely cleared, though at this depth the soil 
and the rock sides of the shaft seemed to indicate that the winter water level had been reached. 
‘The pottery from the shaft was remarkably uniform, being L.H. IIIA and IIIB # at all levels. 
It would therefore seem that this shaft was filled in at one time and not allowed to fill up 
gradually over a considerable period. ‘The presence of so many skeletons also substantiates 
this conclusion, It is possible that it was dug in search of water (for the great depth precludes 
| the likelihood of its being purely a dothras), but perhaps insufficient was found and the cutting 
was filled up at the time of the construction of the Cyclopean Terrace Building itself. 


B. Anatysis or Excavation Resuurs 


‘The primary fact that emerges from the excavation is that there have been at least three 
buildings on the site: 


1. The building to which the floor above the rock at the north end and the east-west 
rock cuttings belong. This was apparently burnt, and it has occupation- and destruction-level 
pottery of LH. II date, 


2. The building to which the heavy floor sealing the deposit belongs. This will be 
dated by the deposit, which appears to be a fill used to even up the rock level before building, 
and by pottery found in and on the floor. We cannot tell how far west the room extended, but 
the east wall probably ran along the rock shelf about 0-50 m. from its edge at the north and on 
the edge of the shelf at the south, using the rock itself as the lower part of the wall. Against the 
ledge a domestic pit was lined with stones. ‘The deposit below the floor was here strengthened 
with stones, possibly because the joint with the rock face would be weaker and more likely to 
subside than against a wall. ‘The north and south walls probably ran along the edges, as 
they were found, of the floor, which would make angles of roughly go® with this supposed cast 
wall. The building would thus have had a slightly different alignment from the later Cyclo- 
pean Terrace Building. ‘The fact that all the walls are now missing is in no way extraordinary, 
as the stone was doubtless taken for re-use in the superimposed building (3, below). The 
structure here discussed may merely have been superseded by the later more elaborate building. 
No reason for the destruction is apparent. The well as such probably goes with this building, 
as it lies just outside the supposed south wall. 








3. The Cyclopean Terrace Building itself. This was built over the existing remains, but 
the stone available on the spot from earlier walls was used. The well, which was not pethaps 
+ Additional D 5 and 6, pp. 287-8. | *¥ Additional Notes E, p. 288. # Additional Notes D 4, p. 287. 
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very effective, or may merely have been in the way, was filled in and the Cyclopean walls 
built, the foundation trench for the west terrace wall cutting through the previous heavy floor 
atthe north, The east wall, at least at the north, was made secure against water pressure by a 
drain. The north wall almost certainly existed originally, or the fill of the north room would 
not have been stable, and this is not in keeping with the precautions taken in the south room to 
make the fill as stable as possible. Finally, both rooms were filled to a depth of about 3:00 m, 
with large lumps of limestone. So much remains. The superstructure may never have been 
completed or may have been entirely of crude brick and wood. In any case no trace is now 
left, though undoubtedly it extended originally eastwards over the upper terrace, as did the 
superstructure of houses on the ridge south of the Tomb of Clytemnestra, such as the House of 
Shields, to which in particular the Cyclopean Terrace Building bears a considerable resem- 
blance. It is evident that the superstructure had disappeared in L.H. IIIC times, for two 
burials of this date were made in the fill at the upper terrace level. 


Il, THE POTTERY FROM THE DEPOSIT 


A. Minor Hettapic 


Minyan, grey. Two fragments of rim; squared, offset, with metallic treatment. 

Polychrome. ‘Two examples. 

Neck of jar, well shaped with squared lip. Red and brown bands at base of neck, red 
paint on rim. Orange clay with grit, burnished. 

Sherd, unfinished inside; grey clay fired orange, polished outside probably by burnishing, 
Wavy lines in dark maroon paint. 

Matt painted, Four examples. 

‘Two bases of handles from large pots, one handle, one sherd of closed pot. Buff clay with 
sand, smoothed surface. 


B. Late Hextapic 
1. Painted Ware 
Classification by Design >* 

Bird. One large example (pLate 48, a, 4) and possible fragments from another. F 7 
sitting type with raised wing” On krater, rather globular, with horizontal, rounded lip. 
Lightly polished surface outside, smoothed inside,*® semi-lustrous paint. 

Lily. One example. F 9 type ©. Teacup or saucer, possibly votive miniature; simple 
curve outside, rim curving inwards with slight flange. Dotted design on rim and trace of some 
pattern inside. Slipped buff on pink clay, polished outside, smoothed inside. “Thick red 
paint. L.H. I, 

2 but may be Flower pattern of extraordinary 
type. Open pot, shape unidentifiable. Polished. 

Palm I. Oneexample. F 14:5. Ephyraean goblet, part of rim, angular, offset. Well 
polished inside and out. Red paint. L.H. II. 

1) For the sake of convenient reference the order of motif is that wed by Furumark. The only dates given are for 
LH, I and IT examples 
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Palm I. Two examples. F 15:8,11. One closed pot; one bowl, rim. Slipped and 
lightly polished. Simply but well drawn. 

Rosette. Three examples. F 17, parts of large rosettes. Ephyracan goblets, Two 
with worn black paint, one orange on buff. Well-washed clay, probably slipped, polished in 
and out. L.H. II. 

Flower. C. twenty examples (pate 48, 8). F 18, 

Voluted: type 4, three examples; type 13, 14. 

Hybrid: two excellent examples, type 33. 

Unvoluted: one example, type 62, and examples of general early shoulder types, one very 
well drawn in simple lines of diluted paint; one alternating with whorl shell, another with 
vertical quirk, : 

‘There are also dubious examples.of probable hybrid types, though they are possibly whorl 
shell type with central torus. Stirrup jar, kylix, krater, etc.’ Mainly slipped and polished, 
with lustrous paint, 

Multiple Stem and Tongue pattern (pate 48, c, 1-2). Five examples. F 19:8, 17, 
20, 21. Three sherds from stirrup and piriform jars, slipped and polished outside, with black * 
paint; two from open pots, with very fine buff clay, worn black paint. 

There are also dubious examples, possibly chevron, Sherd from large heavy pot, two 
bands with beginnings of vertical stripes above. Sherd from heavy pot of Palace Style, clay with 
much coarse sand, slipped and smoothed; two thin bands with parallel chevrons very well 
drawn below. 

Cuttlefish, Two examples: (a) From large open pot (PLarE 48, ¢, 3). Motif un- 
paralleled, horizontal arms with attached pointed tentacles, Buff clay with some sand, 
polished in and out, Flaking black paint, (6) From large closed pot (tas 48,¢, 4). Hori. 
zontal with two arms coming in below body, somewhat as F ar: 5, Speedily and decisively 
drawn in dilute brown paint on buff ground, added white dots. Grey buff clay with sand, 
polished outside only. Signs of burning. 

Argonaut. One example, F 22, tentacles only, not curled under. Ephyraean goblet, 
Fine clay, polished, L.H. II. 

Whorl Shell (Murex). Twelve examples. F 23 types 1-5, three with sea anemone 
filling ornament (ptare 48, 4, 5), one alternate with unvoluted flower; usually very well 
drawn. Kylix, krater, closed pots. Slipped and polished fabrics. 

Rock Work I. Two examples. F 32 type 5. Alabastra. Polished fabrics. One pink 
slipped buff with brown paint; the other grey with orange paint and accessory rosette. 

Also rim of open pot with inverted pattern of continuous rockwork, type 5; ? canopy 
hybrid, ? pendant. 

‘U' Pattern. Two examples. The one F 45 type 3. Rim sherd, probably bowl; 
polished in and out, black paint, The other with internal zwickel resembling quirk derivative; 
shoulder of piriform jar. Red paint, smoothed out only. 

Spiral (rLare 48, d). C. fifty examples, Mostly very well drawn, some fine, frequently 
with zwickel (F 46 : 43) or other filling ornament; two with curved stem (F 49 : 5) 20); two 
with added white on brown paint. Mug, tea cup, rhyton, bowl, straight-sided cup (mono- 
chrome inside). Many in red paint on highly polished buff; others in black paint on greyish 
clay. All with fine clays; very well finished pots. 

Notable pieces. ‘There are fragments of at least three extremely handsome mugs. They 
are in very hard-fired clay with metallic treatment of the rim and waist in a series of ridges. 

* Cl. Chamber Tombs, 6.8. * Addltional Note ©, p. 286. 
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‘The paint is thick and lustrous, varying in the firing from black to red. These are L.H. 
Il-early IIIA. The spiral pieces in general range from L.H. I to IIIA. 

Quirk.** Five examples. F 48 types 5, 6, 7, 8. One alternate with unvoluted flower; 

see also under ‘added white’. Shapes, both open and closed pots, unidentifiable. One rim 
iece. 

PC Wavy Line.® Two examples. ¥53:2. Ephyracan goblet. Very elaborate and highly 

finished, L.H. II. F 53:6. Probably mug with notched straight lip. Orange paint on pink 

clay; polished in and out. % 

Diaper Net. Two examples. F 57:2. One shape indeterminate, Polished inside and 
out. Paint very worn. 

Closed pot. Polished outside on slip; finé clay with some sand. Worn brown paint, 

Parallel Chevrons. Three examples. Accessorial of F 58 type 2 or 3 and 4. Handle of 
jug. Thick but fine clay with sand added. Very lustrous paint. 

Ephyraean goblet. Base ofhandle. Slipped and polished outside, fine well-washed clay. 
Very lustrous paint. Rim, fine pink clay with a little sand. Slipped and polished inside and 
out. L.H. IL. 

‘N! pattern. Three examples. Sherd of F 60 type 2 (PLATE 48, ¢,9). Bold running 
design in dilute paint. Polished inside and out. 

Rhyton (PLATE 48, <, 3). Five fragments of atleast two vases. Rolled lip of metallic charac- 
ter. Fine clay with some sand, polished in and out. Semi-lustrous black paint; one sherd 
very worn and faded. L.H. II. Gf. B.M. A 732 (wrongly classed as L.M. III), which is ex- 
tremely similar to these in execution and style. The design of ‘ double hooks’ is of the same 
repetitive nature as the ‘N’’ pattern, and is of the same stylistic group. Moreover, the fabric, 
polish, and paint are similar. The Knossos example comes from a house ** which contained 
a goblet which is a L.M. II imitation of Ephyraean ware and was also dated to the L.M. III 
period. It is quite possible that the rhyton is an actual L.H. II mainland import. 

Tricurved Arch. Four examples. One net with filling ornament of centre dot; others 
F 62: 17 and similar to 27. Two cups, one closed pot. Slipped and polished. Kylix, with 
net and interlocking-U filling ornament. Slipped and polished. 

Hatched Loop. One example. F 63:2. Open pot. Slipped on thick but fine clay. 
Paint black, now matt and crackling. 

‘Also one sherd of hatched loop or concentric arc. Orange paint. L.H. I-Il. 

Foliate Band.!* Nine examples. Vaphio cups. Two examples. F 64:4. Very 
fine well-washed clays, Polished in and out. Brown paint. L.H. I-II. 

Piriform or stirrup jars. Eight examples. One definite stirrup jar. Shoulder bands of 
F 64:13, 16, 19 or similar combined with linear decoration. Slipped, good clays. Red or 
warm brown paint; two sherds very worn. N.B. Some of these examples may be of ‘ curved 
stripe’ pattern, 

Kylix or bowl. Two examples. Type 12-13 but of a more linear character. 

Scale Pattern. Eleven examples. F 70:1, 2, 7, 8; with internal dots, circles and 
crescent (PLATE 48, a, 2). This last type is attributed by Furumark to L.H. IIIB, but the fabric, 
treatment, and context, which is otherwise throughout slightly earlier, lead one to contest 
this. Kraters, open pot, and indeterminate sherds. Smoothed and polished wares, fine 
fabrics. Blackish to warm brown paint. 

Stipple. Sherds from c. twenty-two vases. The paint is either red or black (a result of 
the firing, but probably intentional) and the stippling mainly rather concentrated, though 

* AdditionalNoteC,p.286. * Additional Note, .296. ** BSAVI73f. * Additional NoteC, p. 285, 
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two sherds are very worn. Mugs, tea cups, possibly one kylix. Clay very fine pink or grey; 
well polished outside, some also inside.. Mugs smoothed inside. Accessory ornament of 
fine line-groups on both mugs and tea cups. One mug (PLATE 49, d) has a ridge at the waist, 
another ridges at the lip. 

Irregular Linear (as on terracottas). One example (pLate 48, ¢, 5). Bowl or dipper; 
deep, straight-sided with rounded base. Whitish buff clay; slipped and polished. Red 
brown paint. Oblique parallel stripes in intersecting’ panels. 

Palace Style. This is in reality a group of motifs comprising, from this deposit, flower 
or reed stems with ‘comma’ filling ornament or dots, rock work, and tongue pattern; but 
they are closely linked in treatment, and are best considered as one. 

Five examples. The fabric is particularly distinctive, being a rather gritty clay, self 
slipped with a thin wash of the same clay without sand, smoothed and rather soft, giving much 
the impression of the coarse domestic wares, ‘The paint is heavy and dark and not usually 
lustrous, perhaps owing to the powers of absorption of the base clay. LH. II. 

Added White. Six exx. (pLare 48, ¢, 4, 10, 11). , Two from bowls with an internal band 
with zigzag and quirk applied in dilute white wash; # one monochrome red on the outside 
with a white line, Applied detail on cuttle fish and spirals (see above). 





Gretan?. One fragment, Good fabric, polished inside and out, Orange paint with 
white spots on black ground, 


Linear Decoration 
A large proportion of the painted fragments bear no decoration except of an entirely linear 
kind. This type of decoration was extremely popular among the Mycenacans, and was an 
important accessory type of decoration on vases of many kinds, as well as in some cases being 
the only decoration used. 
The following shapes with linear decoration only surviving can be identified from the 
deposit 

Stirrup and Piriform Jars. Eleven examples from the lower portions of the vase; one 
example from shoulder with broad bands and thin lines; three examples from stirrup jar 
necks and false spouts, with lines at base of necks and rims, 

See also under coarse ware. 

‘Mugs. Nine examples of bases with concentric circles, and of rims with linear decoration 
(Ptate 49, @). 

Cups, Small Bowls, Dishes. C. forty examples. ‘The cups have mainly fine stripes 
of equal breadth between bands. One miniature saucer with fine lines in and out and band 
atrim (PLATE 49, 4). 

Kraters. Surprisingly few examples. Eight identifiable sherds from large open pots. 
‘Two bases from very spread jars with simple ringed base, 4 

Alabastra, One example, Two small stripes from shoulder area. 

Rhyta. Sherds from three examples. (2) ‘Thick and thin bands in very lustrous brown 
paint. (6) Much worn; otherwise as above. These are possibly from the lower portions of 
thyta similar to ‘N’ pattern examples (see above p. 276). (¢) In quasi-monochrome tech- 
nique (sce below). Heavy; slipped and polished (PLATE 49, ¢, 4). Also a rim from a similar 
less heavy vase. 

1 Gh, BOH LIX 337, fg. 15 FED V 19, fs, 87,09; also Tell-cl-Amarna examples, 
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Kylikes. C. twenty examples. Stems and bases; bases slightly concave; some polished 
on top. The majority have three bands of paint with reserved areas between, though at least 
one example has only two. The stems have bands of paint, even in width, usually with a 
group of three thin lines at the top (PLATE 49, 2). 

‘The linear decoration** is mainly notable for the fact that except in two categories of vase 
it is entirely of a simple undeveloped kind (PLATE 49, 2, c), and falls into two basic classes. 
‘The large vases are decorated with one or more broad bands of even width. These bands may 
have one edge accentuated, but they are not accompanied by thinner lines. Smaller vases 
have linear decoration in the form of groups of thin lines of even width and evenly spaced. The 
kylix stems have equal bands with thin lines at the top, but not the two widths combined into 
groups. Only cups, the rims and feet of mugs (PLATE 49, a, 4), particularly those with stipple 
decoration, and one other sherd have developed line groups. On the cups this decoration is of 
a developed and carefully controlled kind. The outer bands are distinct, and the very fine 
lines that they enclose are carefully and evenly drawn. On the mugs, however, this decoration 
is still in the more rudimentary and experimental stage. Both the bands and the lines are in 
paint of uneven consistency, and it is sometimes hard to determine the exact composition of the 
line group. This same indecisive linear style occurs on the large heavy rhyton (PLATE 49, ¢, 4); 
where it is clearly a derivative of monochrome ware. Many of the brown monochrome 
sherds have a stripey effect owing to the uneven consistency of the paint on the brush (PLATE 
49, ¢, 6). This was obviously noticed and utilised by the Mycenaean painters as a decorative 
effect in itself. Various stages in the development of this technique can be noted (PLATE 49, ¢). 
Sherds from a rhyton from Tell-el-Amarna now in Cambridge ® show the next stage, while the 
lower portion of the octopus rhyton * from the House of the Wine Merchant (in the south of the 
Cyclopean Terrace Building area) shows this decoration as almost a line group, and similar to 
that of the mugs from the deposit. It is notable that the shape of a rhyton lends itself readily to 
experiment in this type of decoration. ‘The stems of kylikes also proved a ficld of linear experi- 
ment. Several monochrome kylikes show the same stripey effect, but the shape was not as 
suited to the type of broad decoration of this kind so popular on rhyta.*t The effect was 
therefore transferred to the system of bands and lines which readily became popular. ‘These 
bands have been thought to imitate the ridges on grey Minyan goblets. Thisis indeed possible, 
and it may well explain the popularity of this extraordinary decoration. Certainly the line 
groups at the lip, base, and waist of mugs replace the ridges also found-there. The bands on 
krylikes were in the first stage the result of leaving small reserved areas in otherwise monochrome 
decoration, but later the reserved bands were of equal width with the painted. These later 
developed into fall line groups, as did the bands on vases of all types through the ‘ dilution * 
process. 

‘The stages in the development of linear decoration as exemplified in this deposit are thus 
somewhat inconsistent. This does not, of necessity, argue a very wide range of date, for in a 
centre as large as Mycenae in a period of transitional decoration a wide variety would be found. 
Certain shapes would be likely, through their shape, function, and popularity, to develop more 
quickly than others. It is noticeable that the most advanced are all drinking-vessels, cups, 
mugs, and kylikes. 


3 QE Faramark, MP 498 £36 6 
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Classification by Shapes F 

‘These have already been noted under the various patterns where identifiable, and this list 
is for cross reference only. In only a few cases are fragments sufficiently large to determine 
exactly the type within the general form, and a great many fragments cannot be placed at all. 
The order is again that of Furumark. 

Pithoid Jar. Piriform. C.twenty-two examples, including two bases. Linear accessory 
decoration and shoulder patterns of quirk, foliate band type. ‘These jars are a very common 
feature of L.H. IIIA deposits. 

Palace Style: five examples of large jars; all of coarse fabric. 

Squat Jar. Alabastron. Three examples, shape F 84, rounded. Probably L.H. II or 
survivals, ‘The angular types which are often found in L.H. IITA deposits have not been 
identified here. 

‘There are also two handles, probably from alabastra, with knobs at the apex. 

False-necked Jars. Stirrup Jars. At least seventeen examples, including two handles 
(two with reserved triangle as decoration at the top). There is an obvious overlap with piri- 
form jars in the identification of many parts of the vase. Linear accessory decoration, shoulder 
patterns of flower, foliate band, chevron of rather hybrid linear types.‘ One very interesting 
sherd appears to combine in a very linear form derivations of tongue pattern, semi-circles, 
and foliate band (pate 48, 4). ‘The individual character of the patterns has been lost in the 
decorative problem, 

Conical Rhyton. Five examples, one very heavy and large. ‘IN’ pattern, spiral, and 
stripes; always particularly well finished. 

Cups. Shallow, ‘Tea Cup’. C. thirteen examples. Probably F 218, 220, 2373 three 
definitely with high handle. Foliate band, tricurved arch, spiral, lily, stipple;_ accessory 
stripes. Generally very fine; very highly polished with lustrous paint. L.H. II-IIIA, early. 

Straight-sided. C. ten examples. Possibly F 221, 230. Spiral, whorl shell, flower, 
palm, accessory stripes; also bands with added white. Polished, red paint. Notable for 
straight lips with no rim. 

Cylindrical. Vaphio Cup. Two examples of F 224. Both with early foliate band decor- 
ation. Typical L.H. II. 

Mug. C. twenty examples. F 295, first type. All with stipple or spiral; linear accessory 
decoration at rim and particularly on base. Metallic ridges at rim and waist. Very well 
finished. L.H. II-IIIA, early. 

Stemmed. Ephyraean Goblet. Six examples. F 254. Chevron, argonaut, rosette, 
palm, All with very fine well-washed clay, highly polished. LH. II. 

Kylix. C. forty examples, including two examples of handles only, of‘ ?’ type. Probably 
F 256-7. Flower (very common), whorl shell, foliate band, net, possible stipple; often with 
fine lines around top of stem. Also striped stems and bases. Fine clays; polished bowl (inside 
and out), stem and top of base. 

Krater. Five certain examples, ¢. ten probable. Bird, tongue, scale, chevron, flower, 
cuttlefish, spiral. Polished inside and out. Heavy angular rims. 

Closed Pot. Jug or amphora, Five probable examples and one certain from neck. All 
polished outside only. Scale, palm, whorl shell, tricurved arch, accessory stripes. Brown 
paint. 

Three heavy, rounded, vertical handles. 


+ Additional Note C, p. 286. 8 Additional Note C, p. 286. 
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Unusual pieces. One miniature saucer (PLATE 49, a). One probable lid. One bowl 
or dipper, tall with rounded base (PLATE 48, 6, 5)- 

Handles, Those that cannot be definitely assigned are the vertical flat handles which are 
painted only on the outside, have a small reserved triangle at the top, or have simple 
curvilinear designs. They may come from stirrup jars, jugs, or large cups and bowls. C, 
twenty-five examples. 

Indeterminate.  C. forty sherds, of which neither the design noi the shape is recognisable, 
Some very much worn, 


2, Monochrome Ware (pLatE 49, ¢, 6 and 7) 


‘The monochrome ware is that in which the whole pot is covered with paint, or in which the 
whole of either the inside or the outside is so covered. There is a considerable quantity of this 
ware in the deposit, though some of the handles and bases (particularly bases possibly from 
piriform jars) included below may, of course, come from the monochrome portions of vases 
decorated in some other fashion, ‘The fragments of monochrome proper can, however, usually 
be distinguished from portions of decorated pots by the type of paint and the degree of finish, 

Colour, Red is by far the most common colour of the monochrome ware, and constitutes 
about half the total, ‘The quantities of brown and black are about equal. The red is always 
well applied with very little trace of the brush strokes, and is finished with a high polish, 
The brown includes an attractive pale shade that approaches a rust colour, and is applied 
more thinly, with the brush strokes often showing, to give a slightly striped effect (PLATE 49, c,6). 
The black wears the least well, and is applied both thickly, when it often chips, and in the 
thinner fashion showing brush marks, Both black and brown wares are polished. 

‘There are also several examples in each of the three colours, slightly fewer in black than the 
others, of pots unpainted on one side with monochrome decoration on the other. ‘The plain 
side can be either the interior or the exterior. 

Fabric. ‘The clay is always very fine and well washed, though occasional examples have a 
certain amount of added sand. ‘The ware has generally a very good and highly finished polish, 
This is particularly noticeable in the red group and also on the unpainted sides of that type of 
the ware. 

Shapes. Kylix. Many examples of kylikes can be easily picked out. ‘They occur in two 
main types, a tall, slim variety, such as F 264, and a short, squat variety, often with very little 
stem, such as F 263, Both have rounded bowls with sharply offset lips. "It is to be noted that 
they do not use the same shapes as contemporary unpainted wares, The bases of the taller 
ones are flanged and flat beneath with a hemispherical cavity. ‘They are unpainted beneath 
and around the edge of the flange. Those of the squat variety often have high torus bases, 
hollow inside. 

Rhyton. One sherd of red-brown colour. Painted outside only, but polished on the 
inside also. 

Other shapes identifiable include dishes and bowls, of which there are several bases of 
various types. The bulk of the sherds, however, are from unidentifiable shapes. 

Handles. Painted monochrome from monochrome and decorated pots. ‘These are 
mainly of vertical flat type in various sizes in all three colours. There are flat kylix handles 
of the ‘ ?? type, one of which has a central rib, and there is also one rounded horizontal loop 
handle which may come from a kylix or stemmed bowl. 


4 Gf, BSA XLU, pl. 13, 7 and 8, 
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3+ Unpainted Ware 


This ware forms about half of the total deposit. 

Kylikes, An overwhelmingly large proportion of unpainted ware can be readily identified 
as from kylikes. The varieties of shape represented are primarily those to be found within the 
category of F 267, to which the greater number of the examples belong. The articulation of 
the bowl varies from a sharp angle, with the upper section almost concave, to a gentle rounded 
curve. The lip is generally offset, though at varying angles, and ig very occasionally almost 
absorbed into the reverse § section of the profile. The handles when detached have the look 
of a well-drawn question mark, since they were attached at the bottom for a considerable dis- 
tance down the lower part of the bowl, These handles are mainly plain and flattened, but 
some examples are flat and ribbed or ridged. Occasional examples spring from below the rim, 
To this general type belong the stems with the rather sharp outward flare of the bowl. 

Of this type one complete example and six sherds of another show very distinct traces of 
burning around the rim only, and may possibly have been used as lamps, 

‘There are also several examples with high swung handles (F 272, 273). ‘The stems of this 
group have a more gentle curve where they join the bowl. Only one example in the unpainted 
ware had a stem with ridges marking this joint, 

It is impossible to tell to which type the unattached bases belong. The bases, however, 
which are as numerous as the rim sherds, fall into two main groups, About 10 per cent of the 
total are entirely flat beneath, usually with a clear marking from the string by which they were 
removed from the wheel. Over half, however, are slightly concave or conical beneath, and 
have a neat hemispherical cavity at the base of the stem.® ‘The majority of this type have also 
a slight flange on the upper edge of the base. Another ro per cent combine these two types, 
having a hemispherical cavity in a flat base. Oddities include one shallow conical example, a 
survival of the earlier types, examples with very deep and very shallow cavities, and one with 
the cavity very roughly made with a stick and not, as normally, with the forefinger. 

Fabric. For the most part the fabric of the unpainted kylikes is a soft very well washed 
pinkish buff, occasionally treated with a litle sand. This fabric is almost universally left 
unpolished, but given a fine smoothed surface by hand or with a cloth (the marks of which are 
‘occasionally noticeable).** Only one sherd is slipped, a pale buff on a core rather more pink 
than average. The bases are, as a rule, much better finished on top. ‘The only polished sherds 
that are definitely from entirely unpainted kylikes are some of the ridged flat handles, and a.sec- 
tion of a very large kylix of the type F 266. This is of very highly polished Yellow Minyan 
ware, and its detail is of metallic character. 

Bowls. Examples of bowl type F 295 are almost as frequent as kylikes. ‘The flat horizon- 
tal handles are easily identifiable, although in many cases the articulation of the bowl is very 
similar to that of the kylix. Occasional examples of this type have heavy thick rims, somewhat 
squared at the edges, on bowls that are less articulated than the others. This kind of lip can 
also be slightly offset. 

Bowls of type F 204 are also common. ‘This type is most prevalent in L.H. I-II and early 
IIA, and has completely gone out of use by the middle of L.H. ITIB, as shown in the copious 
deposit of domestic ware from the House of Sphinxes.9 

‘The bases of both types of bowl are of several kinds. ‘The most common type has a clear 
profile to the edge of the base, and the mark is apparent of the string used to remove the bowl 
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from a slowly moving wheel. In several cases this removal was done hastily, and the moist 
clay left in a rough uneven ridge along one side of the base was not removed. One example 
shows clearly that the bowl was removed with a knife blade and not a string. Most other bases. 
have a slight raised base and have the bottom smoothed off after removal from the wheel. 
‘The two best-made examples have a ringed base and a small cavity in the centre of the bowl 
inside. 

Fabric, ‘The majority are of the same soft buf fabric as the kylikes, though often with more 
sand, and are well smoothed only. However, two of the handleless bowls are slightly burnished, 
and there is one of almost grey Minyan fabric. The heavier examples with squared rims of the 
angular type are usually almost polished. 

‘Amphorae or Jugs. Therearea good maiy examples of vases of type F 109 in the deposit, 
Identifiable pieces include necks, handles, and bases, but a large proportion of the plain general 
sherds which are unfinished within must come from such pots. 

The rims are of various kinds, ‘The necks generally curve into the body gently, but two 
‘examples have the joint marked by a groove and ridge, while another has the sharp transition 


Fro, 13—Mycenar: Cooxino Por, (Scate 1/4.) 


made by inserting the neck separately into the body and leaving the joint well defined. The 
handles are broad, fat strips running from the neck to the shoulder. Most of the bases are 
cither flat with a well defined edge or slightly raised. A few have ringed bases. 

Fabric, ‘The amphorae are mainly of the same buff clay that is used for kylikes and bowls, 
but it is fired somewhat harder, and is finished outside to such an extent that it is almost 
polished. ‘The inside is quite unfinished. One or two examples have a fine self slip over clay, 
with much sand and gritty matter. One example is of fairly heavy red fabric. 

Kraters. Three types of sherds would seem to indicate the presence of the large open 
bowls known as kraters. First very thick, heavy, squared rims leading into a body of which the 
curve precludes a shallow bowl. Second, a great many handles of the kind associated with 
raters were found. While these could alternatively belong to hydriac, it is likely that a large 
proportion of them are from kraters which are a more common shape. Finally, there is a 
large number of heavier sherds of a general sort polished or smoothed both inside and out. 
There are no pots of which sufficient sherds have been found to give a complete section, and no 
real evidence of types within the group can be advanced. 

Fabric, The clay is very fine and well washed, and varies from a pinkish tone to the com- 
mon yellow buff. There is seldom any sand or other added matter. The sherds are either 
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polished or smoothed. The polished examples in one or two cases show signs of burnishing, 
whereas the smoothed specimens have often been treated with a very diluted wash of their own 
clay. It can hardly be called a slip, and may be only a hand slurry. All are fired hard, and 
three examples are pink inside and buff outside, doubtless from being stacked one inside 
another during firing, as there is no sign of an external slip. 

Cooking-pot (rio. 13).! This shape is not illustrated by Furumark among his domestic 
vessels, though it is extremely common at Mycenae in all contexts of domestic wares. It 
resembles most closely F 279, and has affinities with the amphora type. Normally it is found 
in the coarse-ware fabric described below, but we have also two examples of it in a fine buff 
fabric. One is small and fine with a well polished exterior; the other is of normal size, but in 
good buff fabric, polished outside and well smoothed inside the rim, 

Rhyton, One section of an unpainted rhyton was found. The fabric is of fine buff clay, 
thick and hard. The finish is a burnished polishing outside, while the inside shows signs of 
hand modelling on the wheel until the diameter was too narrow for this to be feasible, Below 
this point rough splash marks are visible, 

Miniature. One sherd about 0:03 m, high comes from a miniature pot. It is of pink 
well smoothed clay, and was a small globular vase with a curling offset lip making almost a 
true S curve with the body. 





4+ Coarse Ware 


‘This ware, for the purposes of this report, is distinguished by its fabric, which is a fine well 
washed clay with a great deal of sand and grit added, often in large particles. ‘This is then 
slipped with a dilution of the plain clay, sometimes thickly, sometimes only so as to give the 
effect of a paint or wash with the gritty matter showing through and giving an oatmeal effect. 
‘The outside surface is always well finished by smoothing as far as the clay will allow. A few 
painted fragments come into this category from large heavy stirrup jars decorated with broad 
bands. 

Proportion about 

Identifiable shapes : 

Stirrup Jars, Handles and sherds with bands from near the base; oatmeal ware. 

Cooking Pot. Rims and necks; pink, gritty, thick slip, very well smoothed. 

Ladles. High swung heavy handles indicate the presence of this type of vessel; fabric 
as of cooking-pots. 

Lids, Heavy examples and at least one small with a small projection at the apex. 

Krater, Amphora, Hydria. Handles, rims, and bases from these types of larger, heavier 
vessels, . 

Feet. Many examples and at least one well finished and pierced (may be handle of type 
F 312). These are the only identifiable indications of the presence of the common tripod 
vessels (F 320). 

Miscellaneous. Spout, pithos rim, very heavy stem, lug handle (black), unidentifiable 
sherds of thickness varying from pithoi to light small bowls, 
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II. SMALL FINDS 
A. TERRACOTTA 


In the fill of the North Room above the floor : 
‘Two fragments of chairs, one with part of seated figure (PLATE 49, 5, 1, 2). 
One head of female figurine, with applied eyes, features in brown paint, hair painted at the 
back (PLATE 49, 6, 4). ‘ 
‘One neck and shoulders of female figurine; type uncertain, 


In the floor itself between the layers in the South Room : 

One female figurine of ¥ type; part of body and stem only. 

One chair; small portion of seat only. 

One animal;’ fragment of body only, a hollow rough tube. 

In the Deposit : 

One complete female figurine of © type; no polas, Well made (PtaTe 49, 0, 3). 

Bight fragments of female figurines, ‘Two heads, one with polos and hair indicated as 
fringe below (pare 49, 6, 6). 

"Two with body and stem, of tall columnar type; one of ® type; one dubious. 

One fragment of body, of © type. One stem, one base, one stem and base, 

Seven fragments of animals, Two legs. Twohorns. Twohindquarters: one elongated, 
solid with reddish paint; one delicate, with down-curving tail, brown stripes on buff. One 
possibly from applied animal; fragment of neck and shoulders only, unusual striping. 

One chair: portion of seat only. 





B, Orner Marerrars 
In the Deposi 
Obsidian, One fragment of greenish colour, indeterminaté shape. 
Stone. Probably steatite, Three whorls or buttons, grey, black and purplish. Conical. 
‘Two chipped, one in good condition. 
Bone, Small worked fragment of small stopper-like object. Broken. 
Lead, Fragment. Rough square. Purpose indeterminate. 





IV. ADDITIONAL NOTES 
A. Swoorien axp Pouisnep Fruit 

‘The finish of Late Helladic vases from Mycenaé falls in general into two categories which 
can usually be easily distinguished, though occasionally the condition of the vase is such that its 
finish has been obscured. The painted ware has in the main a polished finish, and the un- 
painted a smoothed one, but this distinction is very far from universal. 

The polished surface is easily distinguished by its feel, and has a remarkably lustrous 
appearance, falling in many cases only just short ofa glaze, Only very seldom does any trace of 
“burnishing ’ in its true sense appear on the vase, and I therefore suggest that this finish is the 
result of the use of a lime flux over the surface of the entire vase before firing but usually after 
painting, This treatment would account for the uniform lustrous surface and also, when used 
carelessly or in excess, for the flaking and cracking that occasionally occurs. On slipped vases 
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the lime was doubtless mixed with the slip and with the paint. Some vases carelessly finished 
show traces of the lime on their surface. ‘The finish on vases from other Mycenaean sites does 
not reach such a high lustre and is more subject to flaking, but this is doubtless due to reactions 
of the clay and lime used under the firing conditions and not to any great variation of method, 
‘The smoothed surface is distinguishable from the polished both in appearance and feel, and 
from unfinished wares by the feel and by the less obvious traces of turning. It is, I believe, a 
derivative of the Minyan technique, It has been suggested to me that the Minyan surface is 
produced by the use of an exceptionally fine and well levigated clay in a very wet state, If 
this is so, then the vases with smoothed surface found in all later contexts are doubtless produced 
by washing down the pot as it turned in a finished state on the wheel, and by giving it a very 
wet hand slurry. ‘This would normally have been done with the hand, but occasionally marks 
are visible as from acloth. Even heavy vases of coarse ware often have a variety of the smoothed 
surface finish effected by applying the slip lavishly and diluted. 


B. Merattic INPivENce IN Porrery Tcunigues® 


The influence of metallic prototypes on Mycenaean pottery is widely recognised. It is 
‘most clearly seen in the accessory parts of vases, such as spouts and handles, and in the finish of 
certain types of rim and base. Even in fairly rudimentary and undeveloped metalwork these 
accessories can be given, as it were, a finished, sophisticated appearance. ‘Therefore as pottery 
techniques advanced and it became possible to experiment with the finish of pots, these 
metal prototypes would readily be copied until ceramic finishes were evolved independently. 
However, in spite of the evolution of their own forms of finish, many types of vase retained signs 
of metallic influence either because these were popular or because of convention in these 
matters. Several examples from this deposit illustrate these points, Minyan ware stands at the 
beginning of highly developed pottery, and naturally shows the influence of contemporaneous 
metalwork. The two grey Minyan sherds found are rim pieces and illustrate the squared 
offset type of rim which is undoubtedly imitated from the roughly finished edge of metal vessels, 
This type remains popular, and there are in the deposit a number of examples of unpainted 
bowls of heavy polished fabric with this kind of rim. Also among the unpainted wares the 
kylix and bowl shapes with extremely sharp articulation of profile must be influenced by metal 
where this is natural. Kylix bases, however, are a different problem, The ‘ splaying ’ metal 
base is clearly reflected in kylikes, and the flange popular in L.H. IIIA is probably also of metal 
origin, However, in my opinion, it is not necessary to assume that the kylix bases with the 
hemispherical cavity beneath require a metal prototype. If a kylix base is to be finished at all 
on the underside by turning the pot upside down on the wheel and applying some sort of 
treatment (and a considerable proportion are not so finished at all), roughly two methods are 
possible, Either the splaying type, curving or conical beneath, can be created by using the 
thumb or fingers in the manner of making an ordinary straight-sided bowl, or for greater 
stability in the finished product a small dent can be made in the centre where the clay would 
naturally hump up during this finishing process, and the rest of the base be left almost flat yet 
tidily finished. This dent has a place in metal technology also, but it has a distinct use in 
ceramics, It allows for a more even thickness of clay throughout the vase, and helps thus to 
prevent accidents in firing. Often the thicker the stem, the greater the diameter of the cavity, 
and the short-stemmed monochrome bowls have almost entirely hollow bases. 

In the painted wares metallic influence is visible in the mugs, which have ridges as acces- 
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sory decoration at the waist and neck, They no longer have a metallic appearance, but are 
clearly of this origin. 

Finally, there is an excellent example of another type of metallic influence. Here the 
influence is not from a remote origin, but is related to the class of vase. A rhyton was a vase 
without doubt more frequently made in materials more elaborately worked than clay. The 
clay examples therefore are often much more elaborate than other contemporary pottery. The 
©N? pattern rhyton, with its extremely complex rim, is a good example, and from an examina~ 
tion of the related vase in the British Museum I believe that at no point is the original rim still, 
intact, but that what remains is the beginning of a similar complex rim that has been mis- 
understood in restoration. 


©. Tue Inrerrecation of Cerrain Parrerns 
‘There are represented in this deposit many examples of the groups of Mycenaean paiterns 
which, it is important to note, are related stylistically from the point of view of composition and 
design. ‘They are used one for another indiscriminately, and develop one from another without 
losing their own identity. ‘These are the groups based first on the quirk (PLAT 48, ¢) and secondly 
on the flower. In the first group fall such patterns as the wavy line, the ‘N’, U’ and *V? 
patterns, the zigzag, and some versions of the foliate band. In the second the flower becomes 
mixed with the whorl shell and is also linearised into the tongue pattern, chevrons, and the 
foliate band. They are used on cups and particularly on the shoulder zones of piriform jars 
where a frieze design was required, yet one that would break the horizontals, and on the 
shoulders of stirrup jars, where the problem of composition was constant and challenging. It 
is obvious that these motifs were used by Mycenaean vase painters as a repertoire from which 
they could draw, and which they could adapt as the decorative problem required and as their 
imagination and sense of design dictated. The patterns did not supersede one another,*° and 
though they frequently influence one another, they are not in the true sense developments one 
from another. It would be very unwise to try to attempt a classification of these motifs too 
rigorously either schematically or chronologically, for we are facing the series of variations 
produced by the painters from a given constant range of patterns (which exist right through 
the Late Helladic period) to suit given unchanging decorative problems. 


D. Nores on Porrery From RELATED AREAS OF THE SITE 
1. From the Burnt Deposit on the Small Floor at the North End 

All heavily encrusted. Notably: 

‘Alarge fragment from a large bowl, rather globular withcurved offset rim. Bink clay with 
grit, heavy buff slip, rust-coloured paint, very highly polished. Rosette F 17 : 13-4 with 
*V? filling ornament. (PLATE 48, 4, 1.) 

Eight sherds of a large pot, probably a krater, Black paint, much worn, in spirals, 

‘Two sherds with red painted spirals; very high finish. 

Other painted sherds with extremely high finish. Also one monochrome sherd and eleven 
of unpainted ware. ‘Two handles of early types. 

All probably of L.H. II date. 

2, From the Earth between Layers IL and III of the Floor 

‘There was here a considerable accumulation of pottery and several terracottas, especially 

in the south room. The pottery is identical in range and styles with that of the deposit itself. 
“© BSA XLII 36, figs. 5, 6, 15. © Gf. Wace, Mycenae, pl. 94 p. 
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It included a fragment of a good L.H. II alabastron, a spiral sherd, a stippled cup, several 
bowls decorated similarly to those from the deposit, two banded kylix bases, linear decorated 
pieces with bands and with fine lines, one sherd of monochrome ware, and several sherds of 
typical unpainted and coarse ware, 


3+ From the Brown Earth below the Fill 

This layer had many sherds distinctly later than the deposit. Notably there is linear 
decoration of mixed line groups and monochrome ware of very poor quality. The designs 
are all slightly more developed. Banded kylix stems and bases are also present. 


4. From the Well 
Lower levels, I-III. 
Painted. Notably a sherd with a row of isolated spirals; other spirals, one antithetical, one 
treated internally as a flower. Sherd of black stipple cup. Very fine well executed cup base, 
Linear. Broad bands; one stirrup jar with line group. Splaying jar base with three 
even thin lines in slightly diluted paint. Kylix stem (PLate 49, ¢, 5). 
Monochrome: a few sherds. 
Unpainted. Mug; polished fine pink clay. Other general sherds, 


Levels IV-V. 

Painted. Stipple mug. Early style quirk, flower, unusual whorl shell with solid stem, 
finely drawn spirals, and one antithetical roughly drawn, lily, scale; both fine and large bold 
types. 

Linear. Both types, including striped rhyton fragment (PLAT® 49, ¢, 1). Striped kylix 
bases. 

Monochrome. Good red and stripey brown. 

General unpainted and coarse ware, including one light on dark sherd. 


Upper levels VI-VIII, 

Painted. Notably a deep bowl, with large rough ‘N’ pattern (F 60 : 1) in worn black 
paint. Several examples of the quirk, including types 15, 17, and framed as part of a linear 
group, probably from piriform jars. 

Linear. Line groups of thin lines between broad bands as well as groups of broad bands. 
Rhyton: lower portion in stripes, but not as well or decisively painted as an example from the 
deposit, Two banded kylix bases. 

Monochrome. Several examples of both good and poor quality. 

General good unpainted ware and some coarse. 


This pottery from the wells remarkably consistent and shows very little development from 
the lower layers to the top. The date in general would appear to be just later than that of the 
deposit, probably early in L.H. IIIB. 


5. From the Pit in the South-east Corner of the Floor 

‘The pottery was almost entirely unpainted ware of the common varieties, with no obvious 
datable distinctions. There were seven sherds of good monochrome, including part of a kylix 
in a warm pink clay, unpainted outside but an excellent red monochrome inside the bowl. 
‘The nine linear fragments all have bands of even width; all but one sherd have broad bands. 
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‘One of these is the base of a kylix. The two sherds with designs bear a spiral and part of a 
flower (F 18: 11) extremely well drawn in a simplified linear fashion on good buff clay, very 
highly polished. 


6. From the Earth above the Pit below the Fill 

This pottery is again rather indeterminate. There is only one sherd of monochrome and 
very little linear ware, though one sherd had bands in diluted paint, irregular in width, of a 
rather transitional character, Painted sherds include a piriform jar fragment with a deep 
wavy line pattern, two pieces of a krater with ‘V pattern, a whorl shell, a kylix, and a bowl 
rim with a large tricurved arch pattern. 


7. From the East Trench 
This trench was dug behind the east wall of the north room and extended down to the 
level of the drain, It yielded an unusually large number of fragments of figurines mainly of 
animals of the usual types. Great quantities of pottery of the L.H. II-IIIB period were also 
found. This is possibly fill put in behind the wall when it and the drain were constructed. 


8. From a Patch of Soft Brown Earth in the Fill at the South End of the South Room 

This rather extraordinary patch in the fill, which may have been the final area to be filled, 
contained a large quantity of pottery, mainly rather heavy and large pieces. Notable were 
many fragments of a large pot in heavy orange clay, a piece of a Zygouries-type kylix, a square- 
sided alabastron, an elaborate flower pattern, and linear pieces with elaborate line groups. 
All this indicates a date very distinctly later than the deposit. 


E. Tue Homan Sxeverat Mareriat rrom tHe Wet (by Dr. J. L. Anoet) 


The human remains deepest in the well, below 2-80 m., are 74 and 75 Myc, the odd bones 
ofa child seven to ten years old and an adult (female?) over thirty. Between 2-00 and 2-50 m. 
were found fragments of middle-aged adults, male and female, and of two children six to seven 
years old (83-86 Myc.). Slightly higher, about 1-75 m, deep, occurred scattered bones from a 
child of seven to nine and a woman (?) of middle age (76 and 77 Myc.). Above these, at 1-10 m., 
lay more complete remains of a moderately tall woman of about thirty (78 Myc., the west 
skeleton), and of a child of six (79 Myc., the east skeleton). Above these, in and below the 
heavy built fill above the well, were found three girls in their twenties, 8o and &r Myc. excavated 
in 1952 and 8 Myc. uncovered in 1953. Bones of domestic animals, including those of a 
large hound (of Great Dane size and massiveness), were at least equal to the human bones in 
number. 

The three skulls which are restorable (78, 80, and 8 Myc.) differ from the average Mycen- 
aean Greek in being short-headed, with skull length of 169 mm. and cranial index of 84-7. 
78 and 8 Myc, both show retention of the metopic suture, a sphenoid skull vault shape, a slight 
degree of flattening of the back of the head (presumably artificial), and squat faces. 80 Myc. 
has a long face, rhomboid vault shape, and a trace of posterior sagittal flattening. More 
definite skull deformation of these two varieties occurs in Neolithic and Bronze Age South and 
East Cyprus (J. L. Angel in P. Dikaios, Kkirokitia (Oxford, 1953), 416-30; C. M. Furst, Zur 
Kenntnis der Anthropologie der praistorischen Bevilkerung der Insel Cypern (Lund, 1933)), regions 
which are on the average shorter-headed than Greece with more frequent metopic sutures 
(11-17 per cent) in adulthood. But comparable individual skulls do occur in the Bronze Age 
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at Cheliotomylos (Corinth), Asine, the Heracum of Argos, and Antiparos. What meaning 
must we attach to the intramural occurrence of three such individuals together? Does it help 
to add that five out of six of the whole group of adult skeletons have slight arthritic changes in 
the lumbar vertebrae, in spite of their relative youth? 


V. COMPARISONS WITH OTHER POTTERY DEPOSITS OF SIMILAR 
DATE 


At wvcenat three other deposits of pottery can be usefully compared with the one from the 
Gyclopean Terrace Building: those from the rock cleft at the Treasury of Atreus, from under 
the Ramp House, and from the dromos of Tomb 505. Of these the first is distinctly earlier 
than ours, the second apparently almost contemporary, and the last very slightly later in date. 

The Atreus deposit #2 is remarkable for its omissions and for the general character and 
style of the pottery. In the range of both shapes and types of motif the influence of L.H. 11 
pottery is clearly felt, though the proportion of actual L.H. II survivals is similar to that in the 
Cyclopean Terrace Building deposit. Recent further study of the selected sherds surviving 
from the Atreus deposit has revealed the following points of comparison and contrast. ‘The 
fabric is similar and is generally well polished. ‘The paint is predominantly of red-brown 
colour, though both the true red and the dark brown are common. In the range of shapes 
it is noticeable that the flat alabastron is still common, though there are also examples of the 
squared type. Kylikes are very rare; but piriform jars, mugs, and tea cups are all frequent. 
There is one large fragment of what is probably a lid (F 334) decorated in a simple linear 
fashion, There are a few sherds of monochrome ware, but it is obviously not yet common. 
Several sherds of rather poor quality Palace Style were found. The linear decoration consists 
mainly of the broad-band groups found also in the Cyclopean Terrace Building, but has a few 
line groups of an elementary and not very skilfully executed type. There are also examples of 
dilute paint techniques. The rhyton fragment (PLATE 49, ¢, 2) is a combination of these types, 
but is not so well finished as the Cyclopean Terrace Building examples. In general, the patterns 
are those of the late L.H. II and early L.H. IIIA periods. Lily, parallel chevrons, foliate band, 
rosettes, deep wavy line, and double axe illustrate the earlier portion, while there are IIIA 
versions of the papyrus, rock work and sacral ivy (drawn with assurance in double outline by a 
painter whose hand appears recognisable also in an outline shield pattern and on a few other 
sherds). 

Net and scale are very common, and are used together on one krater, while on another the 
scale pattern is used in conjunction with a spiral design. Most important, however, from the 
north side is the extremely large number of fragments from vases of all sizes with curved stem 
spirals (F 49 types 1, 6, 8, 10, 11, and with filling ornaments). ‘They are drawn lavishly with 
considerable verve, and, though the spiral itself is in general quite carefully drawn, the tail is 
allowed to flourish loosely. The spiral designs have a feeling of greater laxity than those of the 
Cyclopean Terrace Building. Also from the north side come three large jugs with inserted 
necks, treated metallically, with a torus moulding and decorated just below this with, respec~ 
tively, a band of ‘N’ pattern, wavy line, or foliate band framed. ‘These patterns are not otherwise 
common in this deposit in their L.H. III types. From the south-west section comes the large 
quantity of stippled fragments. These resemble very closely those from the Cyclopean Terrace 
Building, except that in addition to the red and black there is also a distinct ginger-brown tone. 
The shapes of tea cup and mug are the most common in this ware here also, ‘There is also an 

«© Wace, Myetnae 127, pls. 47, 48. 
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interesting bowl decorated with parallel irregular lines on the outside and just overlapping the 
inside, This is somewhat similar to the bowl from the Cyclopean Terrace Building (pLare 
48, ¢, 5) but more roughly drawn. 

‘The Ramp House deposit ‘is very similar to that from the Cyclopean Terrace Building, 
‘both in range and types. The ‘ red and black glazed ware’ probably belongs to the L.H. II] 
section rather than to the L.H. I-II period, but the large number of these sherds is interesting. 
‘The pottery from the dromos of Tomb 505 *# is notable for its kylix fragments. Striped stems 
‘were apparently numerous, and the various patterns from the bowls illustrated show a style 
not dissimilar to that from the kylikes from the Cyclopean Terrace Building. The plain and 
‘coarse wares are also similar, This deposit, however, lacks the earlier pottery that is found in 
both the Cyclopean Terrace Building and Ramp House deposits. This may be due to the 
different nature of the deposit, but it is also likely that it does cover a period slightly later than 
the others, 

From other sites the plain wares are paralleled in the pottery from Tomb I: 1 at asmvz,*6 
where there is a similar range and style, both of kylikes and bowls. ‘The pottery from the 
palace at THEBES * is not available for study and has not been fully published, but the examples 
illustrated and described bear considerable similarity to the Mycenae examples. Notable at 
both sites, as at Mycenae, are the handleless bowls of early type with incurving rim (F 204). 

The earlier pottery from vourvarst in Attica * shows a wide range of parallels with the 
‘Mycenae deposit. Particularly comparable are the mugs with both stipple and spiral designs, 
the kylikes with striped stems and the thyta, particularly the striped example. The other 
LH, IIIA groups listed by Dr. Furumark ** offer parallels for individual shapes and designs, 
confirming the general impression of the period and range of the Cyclopean Terrace Building 
deposit. 

‘Any deposit of this period must, however, stand the test of comparison with the absolutely 
dated deposit from TeL1-BL-aMARNA. The Amarna sherds illustrate the culmination of 
various decorative tendencies visible in the Mycenae pottery, and the vases from Rhodes * 
and Cyprus ® show their more immediate derivation. Decoratively the Amarna pottery 
marks the end of a period and shows the lines along which new styles will develop. The 
interrelated pattern groups mentioned above # have reached a climax of development, and 
are almost the sole forms of decoration used. ‘The line groups have developed, though they 
have not yet achieved the precision and accuracy of execution to be found in the next period, 
Examples of transitional and experimental styles are still common. Striped stemmed kylikes 
and white paint patterns on red bands also occur occasionally. | 

All this is easily traced through the contemporary wares of Kos, Rhodes, and Cyprus. 
‘These are all tendencies and styles of which traces have been noted in the Cyclopean Terrace 
Building pottery. The island pottery and its exports in Amarna can therefore be considered 
as derivatives and developments of the mainland pottery of Mycenae and elsewhere, and a 
deposit such as that from the Cyclopean Terrace Building, which’ shows this tendency in the 
process of evolution, can be safely assigned to the period which reached its culmination with 





the Amarna material. Obviously, however, the island potters did not derive each successive 
stage in the development of their wares from the mainland, but developed independently along 
parallel lines, as it were, starting from a similar source, This influences to a certain extent the 


© BSA XV 79, ~ Wee, Chamber Tombs 16, fig. 8, pl. XVI. 

1 Asine, 359 f., figs. 235, 24 od 1909, 99, fig. 7. 
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chronological conclusions that can be drawn from parallels between the mainland and the 
islands and their sphere of influence; for it would seem that the mainland never developed to 
so great an extent the stylistic tendencies so overwhelming in Cyprus and at Amarna, ‘They 
remained more rudimentary and continued as a source of experiment throughout the L.H. 
IIIB period also. Thus the Mycenae pottery may not antedate the Amarna specimens by so 
long a period chronologically as it does stylistically. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS ON DATING OF BUILDINGS, ETC. 


The deposit of pottery from beneath the floor seems fairly conclusively datable to the 
LH, ILIA period. No pieces from it are necessarily later than this, and the deposit contains 
many elements of this period and can be well paralleled by other remains of this date, This 
gives a comprehensive sequence of dating for the buildings on the site. The earliest is of late 
LH, II date, ‘The next, that for which the deposit gives the terminus post quem, must be of the 
second half of the L.H. IIIA period. The few sherds found between the layers of the floor 
confirm this and give evidence of the occupation date, ‘The packed earth above the floor and 
the fill of the well date from before the building of the final structure and assign it to the early 
LH. IIIB period. The fill of this structure, though not offering much evidence, helps to 
confirm this construction date, Finally, the whole area was laid waste by the L.H, [ITC 
period sufficiently for burials of that date to intrude into the upper levels of the fill. This 
building scheme fits well with other evidence from the area and with the archaeological history 
of Mycenae as a whole, ‘The ‘ South Megaron’ of this same area has a terrace wall similar to 
that of the North Megaron, and it overlies a large structure datable in respect to its contents to 
late LH. IIIA. This section is much nearer the surface, and the later structure is almost 
completely denuded. The buildings to the south-west and north-east also date to L.H, IIB, 
‘These, therefore, confirm the two main periods of construction in the area, Elsewhere at 
Mycenae the L.H. ITIB period saw the building of massive structures often supported by heavy 
terrace walls and vast foundations, ¢.g. the House of the Oil Merchant, which also overlay 
substantial remains of the previous period. Moreover, everywhere outside the citadel there is 
evidence of destruction before the beginning of L.H. I1IG, 

As to the purpose of the successive buildings little can be said. It may, however, be noted 
that both the House of the Wine Merchant ** (beneath the South Megaron), with its large 
collection of wine jars, stoppers, and pithoi, as well as the pottery shop ** to the north-east, 
indicate the presence in this area, in each period, of buildings used for commerce and not solely 
as dwellings, It is therefore possible that this was a commercial rather than a residential area, 
and the lack of domestic features in these buildings would thus be explained. ‘The House of 
Shields, also, now seems after the most recent excavations to have been not a dwelling but a 
building for some other purpose not yet determined. Its likeness to the Cyclopean Terrace 
Building may thus add to our conclusions about the latter. Moreover, the group of atypical ’ 
skeletons may possibly indicate foreign workers, either slave or free, though the evidence on this 
point is too scanty to be given much weight without further confirmation. 

‘The whole of this area is extremely rich, and the soil on the steep slope is in places very deep. 
‘When further excavation can be carried out, important finds may be expected, and it may then 
be possible to determine whether any such conclusions can rightly be reached. 

Euzanern B. Wace 





58 See p. 273. 8 RSA XLVI 14. § BSA XLVIIL 16, 84 mo, 1 (2). PAE 1950, 203 f. 
57 See p. ag5 and reports of Myeenae Excavations 1954. 


MYCENAE 1939-1953 
PART VII. A BRONZE FOUNDER’S HOARD 


‘Tue bronzes described below were found about 0:20 m. below the surface in the central part 
of the Prehistoric Cemetery area excavated at Mycenae in 1952. (Cf. BSA XLVIII 6f., with 
pl. 2—hereinafter referred to without the volume reference.) ‘They lay together in a small heap 
as though they had been buried in a bag of some material which had entirely perished. The 
numbers attached to the objects here are those of the 1952 excavation inventory, 


Daccrr 


499 (pl. 2,4). Total L, 0-29 m.; tang 0-09 m.; W. at guards 0-04 m, Complete, but broken into ive pieces, 





‘The combination of cruciform hilt, flanged throughout, with a blade narrow but without 
midrib, is not very common, though there is a good L.M. IIT parallel from Palaikastro.! 
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Fic, 14.—FRacsent oF Sworp. 


Cruciform swords are rather more familiar; one from Prosymna * is virtually a longer version of 
our dagger (44 cm. against 29) except that the flange does not continue round the butt end of 
the hilt—perhaps because the larger weapon had a pommel of another material, in one piece, 
while for a dagger the pommel was made as part of the hilt, Other L.H. IIT daggers from 
Prosymna have the flanged hilt (not cruciform) with a broad thin blade.* 


Sworp 
4 (ro, 14). Fragment only. L. 002 m.5 W. 0.035 m. 

From a sword or dagger blade with pronounced flat midrib, similar in section to an 
‘example from Prosymna ¢ which Blegen dates not later than L.H. II. 


2 R. G, Botanquet and R, M. Dawkins, Unpublished Objects from Palaikasto 117 and pl. XXV 1. 
# GW. Blegen, Progmna fig. 198. F Prosmna 990 ft, type (d)- "Pras, figs. 196, 607. 
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SroKtEs 


408 (9h. ble); Tout L029. mj greta wid of ade prose 0035 2 ‘hike at back ge, 903, | Com 
ete) apart from ay of cutting edge but has been snapped in two by bending. “The short fat tang. 
rain arrows die the Glade toa iss one Sree, oan ai aa 

gh ren L 





W.oorg m. Tang mis 








‘hird from lef)” 1. preserved, 0115 ma; 'W. of ang 0-025 mh; thickness 0102 m. Tang, with one rivet~ 
me role, and stump of blade onl ug , peste . 


1, aoa m.; W. at base of blade o-025 mj of tang o-or m. Complete, 
‘Wiiron mes thicknew ong m: Fragment of bade only. 
3 Woo-ont m. Tang only 


The type, known from a fair number of sites,® is well illustrated by no. 405, though the 
backward curvature of the blade near the tip is slightly more pronounced than usual. No. 401 
is unusually long, though its blade is of normal width and thickness. ‘The single rivet-hole is 
normal; but we have no evidence of the method of hafting, ‘This appears to be a Mainland 
Greek form: examples from Crete * are usually much shorter in proportion to the width of 
blade. 











Kutves 


403 (ps2 ith fom lef). ‘Total I, 0-105 m.; W. of tang o-or4 m, ‘The tang, incomplete, shows only one rvetole, 
ide grooved paral io back ge, wee if 


‘This straight pointed knife is of a regular L.H. III type. Examples vary somewhat in size 
(ours is small) and in the presence or absence of the groove. ‘Two rivet-holes are normal.” 


Je. Five fagments, the largest 006 X 0045 m., probably from cuting implements (knives rele), since ox of them 
40% ibicke at ore edges? 45 m., probably implements ( 





Cuorrer 


406 (pl 2, 2, bottom right). L. preserved, 0109 m. ; W. of tang 0-032 m., of blade 0-044 m, ; L.of tang -06 m, ; thicknes 
004 m, One rivet-hole, 


‘This is the tang and stump of the blade of a chopper of well known L.H. III type.* 





Dovste Axe 
right). L. o-2a m.; W, of cutting edges 0-07 m.; thickness c. 0103 m. Socket oval, 
is of a normal shape and size for the L.H. III period.” 





104 X 0am. 





Avze(?) 
420 (pl 2, ¢ second from le). L. o-r45 mej greatest W, 0-045 m.> thickness 0006 m. 

This type of wide chisel or adze with flaring cutting edge seems commoner in Crete #° than 
on the Mainland; but there was one in the Athens Acropolis bronze hoard."™ 








= Ere, 


46a). Logg. We of eting ee 717m. Sem otagng nrc (square with chante gs), 
1 a tom a bs one 7a Sale ago es ‘Ws of tem ooo6'm. Stem square in seclon. 
FR tc Me 


Such chisels are not very common in Mycenaean contexts, but again the Athens Acropolis 
provides a parallel.1® 












# Bg. Athens: O,Montelius, La Grd prsasique 153, , 491 and p. 1965 Zygouries:C. W, Blegen, Zour 203 and 
fe pt ete: Nea etrteres Cacia Gal pleryy 43° Among’: Ashmolean Mascum 927.962. 
"kp! Montelus, pat ple 1, 10 and 14 (Gourn Phalos) 





» J.B. Wace, Chamber Tombs at Mycnae, ph 
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x8 (pl. 2, ¢ second from right, top row); In o-g3 m.i W. of cutting edge 0-097 m;;, thickness 0-004 m. Roughly 
488 (Or Mie ection at buteekas The working edges fia but rather stongly pointed, and the ool may have been adel or 
agraver rather than a chisel 


‘A chisel or drill of similar shape and size, though more pointed, was found in Tomb 515 at 
Mycenae; ™ but the type is not very frequent. 


‘Twanzers 

482 (70.15, top centre), L. 005 m.; W. at tip 00% m. at hinge 0004 m. One blade i sapped off half way'up 
Such tweezers are common in L.H. III graves, but often have more widely splaying ends. 

An example from Prosymna Tomb XXXII, however, is closely similar in shape and size.14 





sh 
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Fro. 15,—Bronze Twerzers, Ero. 


HAMMER-HEAD 

43 (pl, «second fro sigh, bottom row, and ma, 16). L,o-046 m.;W, o124m. Both ends show marked signs of wear, 
I can find no real parallel for this neat little tool, with its oval section and rectangular 

socket. The nearest is perhaps a small object in the Athens Acropolis hoard ** which appears 

to have the ends of the head flattened, one parallel to the haft and the other at right angles to it; 

but the illustration is not very easy to interpret, Small bronze hammers are altogether rather 

rare in Mycenaean contexts; sledge hammers less so.1# 


Hanptes oF Vesses 


424 (pl. 2, ¢). Overall W. 0°235 m.; D. of end-plates 0-09 m.; strap of handle 0-095 X 0-007 m. in section. ‘The end= 
plates are convex, with three rivet-holes in each} part of one rivet survives 


This perhaps came from a very big hydria, One from Dendra 1” is over halfa metre high; 
and by analogous proportions ours would have been even larger. ‘The angle of the plane of the 
handle to the attachment plates suggests it was fixed below the belly of the vessel on an inward- 
sloping surface, when the handle would project horizontally. 
% A.J. B, Wate, Ch Tbs at Myer XIX 1, OF Bgnguc- Davin, Uubed Obes fm Palate 
XV, 0. legen, Prop ‘aay a} of fis. 58, 302. 
oh 95 Ep A Satire ce, Heald ie ptt ne a8, wo. 42. 


Premier Dado, pl. XXX lng vnel; Ir chamber trsno; at a0390" BO sae of 
handle, ¢f. id pl. SE 3, on a bowl. % * 2 
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454 (010.17). Fragment ¢, 006 X 0155 m. 
Part of curved handle, probably vertical, from a large hydria #8 or krater, 





414 


FRAGMENT oF Bronze HANDLE. 





Fo. 17. 





FRAGMENTS oF Incors 
407 Twelve ieregular fragments broken ffom ingots of the well known Minoan-Myeenaean ‘otide” shape.!* Largest 
E015 KOT My ad OOU5 Mm. thick. 
‘The identification is clear from the typical rough and pitted surface, and from the curved 
and rolled edge of the ingot which some pieces show (see pl. 2, 4, top two). The edge of one is 
3 Ass tg, fom Dentro, pl, AKT 2 
2» BPL Song, gx A; Coola Mantinatca 9s; PMV 63a f; Schacter, EntominAlsia 27 ff. For the ingot from, 
Mycenae, see Seeman, Aten, ts Histor and Coinage 40, figs. 8,43 Storonos, IAN IX (1906). 199 ff pls 1-V. 
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flattened and has a V-shaped groove stamped in it. Another shows traces of punch-marks on 
both faces, conceivably signs of Linear Script, but too incomplete for identification. ‘The 
shapes and weights of the fragments are apparently fortuitous. There is nothing to suggest, 
that they are integral fractions of a standard. 





ingots, but if to of smaller size than those under no, 427, Largest measures 


408 Four smaller fragments, posibly of ingots 
in thickness, 


oroag x 0-04 m. and galy o-01a 





MisceLLaNzous FRAGMENTS 
Fragment of thin sheet bronze, folded double, pierced 
presumably trom some form ofstrainer (et. 15, centr). 
429. Three fragments of sheet bronte, 
fi (n10. 15, left). About 0-125 X 0°08 m, ‘The two torn holes probably represent lost rivets. 


number ofsmall holes about one millimetre in diameter, 
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these fragments, running parallel to the edges, suggest that they may have come from the casing of squared 











‘These bronzes clearly constitute a ‘founder’s hoard "—a type of Bronze Age find much 
commoner in temperate Europe than in the more highly developed Aegean, where the supply 
and working of bronze were presumably conducted under more stable conditions, 

All the objects in the hoard seem to be of L.H. III date, and are almost all of quite well 
known types. The unfamiliarity of a few—the adze (410), the chisels (415-417), the hammer 
(413) and to a less extent the sickles (4or ff.)—is perhaps due simply to the fact that most known 
Mycenaean bronzes come from graves, in which the repertory is limited to such articles as 
were used by everyone.*® ‘The exceptions in the Mycenac hoard are craftsman’s tools, and 
presumably quite normal for the period. It is noticeable that adze, chisel, and sickles have 
parallels in the Athens Acropolis hoard, which also contains one or two other pieces (notably 
ploughshares) ® otherwise unfamiliar to Mycenacan archaeology. ‘The same general observa- 
tion applies to another hoard of bronze tools and fragments, mainly if not wholly Mycenaean, 
covered at Anthedon in Bocotia,”® 
These bronzes were found in a stratum which contained nothing post-Mycenaean, ‘They 
lay only a few centimetres below the surface, for this area has been much denuded by weather 
and by cultivation. At about the same level and slightly to the north was a group of un- 
decorated kylikes standing together upside down as though they had been placed in a pantry 
or storeroom, Their bases, however, had been broken by the plough. These kylikes are 
certainly to be assigned to a L.H. III date and probably to L.H. IIIB. Further evidence for 
dating can perhaps be recognised in the great deposit of broken pottery ® that lay further to 
the north where practically no L.H, IIIC sherds occurred. ‘Thus this group of bronzes can- 
not have been deposited before the L.H. IIIB phase. The Anthedon hoard from its com- 
position is probably of approximately the same period, but it is unfortunate that there is 
no surviving evidence, ceramic or other, for its date. 





F. H. Srussines 


2 There are just a few exceptions, 
* Montelius le. cit. Tam indebi 

hoard), as well as for other references, 
% AFAVI99f., 104, and pl. XV. My attention wasdrawn tothishoard by Prof. Wace, * BSA XLVIIT 2g (IIT). 
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MYCENAE 1939-1953 
PART VIII. A WINGED-AXE MOULD 


Awoné the burnt fill in Room 4 of the ‘ House of the Oil Merchant’ at Mycenae excavated 
in 1952 was found one half of a stone mould for casting a winged axe, a type of implement (or 
weapon) otherwise unknown in Late Helladic or other contemporary Aegean contexts. The 
mould is made of a fine-grained grey stone. Its shape will be clear from the illustrations. 
‘The cut surface is flat, and measures 0-167 x 0-067 m.; the underside is convex: at the centre 
the stone is 0-038 m. thick, but at the ends only about 0-02 m. In one corner of the flat face 
is a small round hole, the socket for a peg or knob which would have projected from the other 
half of the mould (now lost) to ensure the two fitted correctly. ‘There was probably a similar 
hole at the diagonally opposite corner, which has been broken away. This break fortunately 
does not prevent us restoring with certainty the shape of the casting that would be produced 
from the complete mould. ‘This is shown below. 

Medial winged axes are common in the upper Danube basin and northern Italy, but 
rarely found farther south, and not at all in the Aegean.’ It is known from surviving hafts 
that they were usually mounted (on a knee-haft) as axes (i.e. with the cutting edge in the same 
plane as the handle), but they could equally well be mounted as adzes. ‘The four ‘wings? 
would be hammered round to grip the ends of the haft on either side; and the ledge or ridge 
(‘stop-ridge ’) across the blade immediately below the wings served to prevent the butt end 
from driving upwards and splitting the haft. As to their use, Professor Childe informs us that 
in Bavaria and Warttemberg axes of similar form and size to that of the Mycenae mould occur 
in warrior-graves, and are therefore at least in that region weapons rather than craftsman’s 
tools. Italian examples, however, are often larger, and may have had different uses. 

‘An axe from the Mycenae mould would correspond with the type D 17, which Siflund 
regards as so characteristic of the Italian Terramara area that it may have been developed 
there, It would belong to his period Tm IIB? Professor Childe states that of numerous 
Ttalian parallels he has examined since studying the Mycenae mould none is very precisely 
dated, though all fall within the Italian Middle Bronze Age, ‘ perhaps a rather long period *. 
He regards the low stop-ridge of the Mycenae mould as a distinctive feature of this period and 
area, Actual moulds of this type are naturally much rarer than the axes themselves; but an 
example in bronze is known from Casalecchio near Rimini, and one in stone from Freghera 
(Como province).? The latter is broken, so that its similarity cannot be vouched for in detail. 
It appears to have a peg-hole very like the Mycenae one. 

‘As the type is wholly foreign to the Aegean it scems reasonable to infer that the mould 
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was brought to Mycenae from Italy, possibly by a travelling smith, What it was doing in the 
“House of the Oil Merchant’ is harder to explain. It was not on a floor level, but its position. 
suggested that it had fallen from a room above at the time of the destruction of the house, ie., 




















10, 18.—Tue Mourn, wrrit a RuconstRucTion oF A CASTING FROM IT. 


as shown by pottery in situ in Room 4, in L.H, IIB, or the latter half of the thirteenth century 
B.C. 

There seems to be no evidence at present of direct intercourse between Mycenaean Greece 
and the main ‘Terramara area in northern Italy; but indirect contacts may well have been 
maintained through places farther south, like Scoglio del Tonno by Taranto. L.H. IL 
pottery was found in considerable quantity at this site; and it is interesting that in the same 
level there was found a winged axe of a type very like that of the Mycenae mould, though the 
circumstances of its finding unfortunately do not enable us to date it more precisely within the 
LH. III period. < 

F. H, Sruppines 
ion teeta 4 andeta om Lad Wilner websted asec uy flgcnae 


pottery in the central Mediterranean, that much remains unpublished, and Furumark’s chronological conclusions may well 








THREE LACONIAN VASE-PAINTERS 


(PLates 50-55) 


‘Ture last comprehensive study of Laconian, by E. A. Lane, was published in 1936, and to 
this all subsequent work in the field, including the present article, is greatly indebted.? What 
follows is intended to develop one particular aspect of Lane’s study, the identification of 
individual painters and their work, ‘The need for exploration along such lines will hardly 
bbe disputed nowadays. Nevertheless, it may be worth referring to the succinct appraisal of 
such investigation by Dunbabin and Robertson,* 

The attributions here published comprise almost all Laconian vases with figure decoration 
found outside Laconia, in so far as they have been made known, and a number of the pieces 
discovered at Sparta itself. They show that a total of three painters, two of them pupils 
of one, were with their workshop followers responsible for the output of practically all the more 
ambitious Laconian vases. It remains to be seen how far this conclusion is borne out by the 
finds from Samos, the one considerable body of Laconian material still unpublished. 

T have taken this opportunity to publish, with the leave of the Museum authorities con- 
cerned, the outsides of a number of cups, of which the insides are known already. The out- 
sides of cups have sometimes been neglected, wrongly so, since they can give a great deal of 
information. A profile view of the outside is rarely sufficient, and the full view of the ornament 
should always be given in a publication, Of new vases the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York has liberally passed on to me for publication pictures of a cup recently come into its 
possession, and in the case of two of the Louvre cups I have been allowed to give new pictures 
of the inside showing the results of recent work amongst the Campana fragments by F. Villard, 
which has enabled him to add substantially to fragmentary cups known before, as well as to add 
entirely new pieces to our stock of Laconian. 

Works attributed to painters are arranged as nearly as possible in chronological order. 
Unless I say otherwise they are cups. Where the interior picture of a cup is subdivided into 
segments or zones, a semi-colon is used to mark the division, Following the convention of 
ARY, I put the description of what remains in brackets if not enough is left to determine the 
subject of the whole picture. Next to the painter’s work-number there will, where applicable, 
be found in brackets the number under which the particular piece appears in Dugas’ catalogue 
of Laconian vases. D! refers to his list in RA 1907, ii, 48 ff; D® to RA 191, ii, 89 ff; and 
D? to RA 1928, i, 51 ff. Droop in JS XXX (1910), 33-4 substantially adopted the list in Dt 








+ BSAXXXIV (1999-4), 99 cited here at Lane’. Towe a peronal debt of gratitude to Mr. Lane, who generout 
allowed eto ae i SaecleS oF photographs and nates on Lacortan vases, Abbreviation, apart fom those regular 
tien BSA, are self-explanatory, AO stands for Artemis Ortha ed. R. M. Dawkins; Bad for Bollino arte, References 
‘GF-areas follows: the number following CV is always that ofthe murew volume; then where there isa consecutive run 
of plate numbers in the volume, that number ie given. In other cases ele. Louvre, Brussels, Rhodes) the national 
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with some additions (nos, 88-109), cited here with the name ‘Droop’ followed by their 
number. 


A, ARKESILAS PAINTER 


He created the ‘fine style’ of Laconian, and in his best years was perhaps the most con- 
siderable of Laconian painters. His early work, mostly very fragmentary, was recognised 
by Lane (Lane 130 ff.) and attributed to his Hephaistos Painter [Lane—H.], who, however, 
is none other than the Arkesilas Painter [Lane—A.], before his final stage (Lane 140-1). 
No. 14 links the late to the early work, being inseparable from pieces such as 12, 4, and 3. I 
find it difficult to discover the chronological order of his early cups (1-13), and therefore sub- 
stantially retain Lane’s order amongst them. ‘This order is based upon the putative develop- 
ment of the handle ornament.» 


1, Samos® K. 1206 fr. from Samos. I (legs of Harpies? of. No. 3). I and A, Lane, pl. 36 
bandd, [(Lane—H.] 

a. (D! 26) Louvre E 663 ex Campana. I, lost; hounds after hare. I, CV I, France, pl. 
25, 4. I, Lane, pl. 35a. A, ptare 51, 5. [Lane—H.] 

3+ Vita Gruuia from Cervetri, I, Boreads and Harpies, sphinx, I and A, Archeol, Class, 
IY, pll. 5-8. [Moretti—H.] 

4. New Yorx 50.11.7. I, introduction of Herakles (cf: Lane 163); boar. I and A, phot. 
Rome, Germ. Inst, A (palmette), Lane 175, fig. 24, 3. I and A, PLATES 50, a and 
51, 4. [Lane—H.] 

5+ (D¥ ro) Brrr. Mus. B 6 from Naucratis. I, (youth with pomegranate approaching seated 
man, ¢f. Lane 16g) ; lion. I, Lane pl. g6.c. (Lane—H.] 

6. (Dt 27) Brrr. Mus, B 7 from Naucratis. I, lost; hounds after fox. I and A, Rd 1907, i, 
405. I, Lane pl. 35 b. [Lane—H.] 

7. (D'25) Brrr, Mus. B 5 from Naucratis. I, gorgoneion, I and A, RA 1907, i, pl. 45 1907, 
ii, 50. Land A, Lane pl. 37 a; p. 132, fig. 14a. A, PLATE 51, ¢. [Lane—H.] 

8. Muntom SL 513 (part), ff. from Naucratis. I (exergue?), fawn to right (hind leg pre- 
served). 

9. (D'54-5) Brrr. Mus. B 7 fir. from Naucratis, I, (kneeling warrior) ; (horse), all part of an 
“Achilles at the fountain’; f. Lane 164. I and A, Rd 1907, i, 3815 1907, ii, 53 fig. 24, 
2,7, 4,9. 1, Lane, pl. 36 g. [Lane—H.} 

xo, Samos fr. from Samos. I, lost; (youth and horse, gf no. 9). I, Lane, pl. g6f. (Lane— 
HJ 

x1, Luwpste fir. from Cervetri, I, Herakles and Hydra. I, Lane, pl. 4b. [Lane—H.] 

x2, Oxrorp G 133.4 fr. from Naucratis. I, Herakles and Hydra. I, Lane, pl. 34 ¢ 
[Lane—H.] é 

3g. Sa@os fr. from Samos. I, (head of woman). I, Lane, pl. 36a, (Lane—H.] 

xg. (D! 11) Vatican 1298 from Cervetri (cf. Bd 1835, 41). I, Prometheus and Atlas; 
column capital and floral. I and A, Albizzati, pl. 17, 220. I, phot. Alinari 35838. I, 
Schaal, Grieck. Vasen: Schwarzjig. fig. 27. I, Lane, Greek Pottery, pl. gx a. 1, Rumpf, 
Malerei u. Zeichnung, pl. 14,5. Late. [Lane—A.] 





* The dolphin cup in ‘Taranto, Lane, pl. 90, which has been called the finest ofall Laconian vates, may with its 
companion piece, Lane, pl. 30, tien out to be his work but a8 yet the links are too tenuous for more than suggestion. 

"Many vases and fragments in Samos were desteoyed or lost during the war. I have no information on the fate of 
any particular piece. Sanos might therefore mean "fost" or “destroyed”. 
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15. (D! 19) Brussexs R gor. I, symposium; floral, I, Richter, Anc. Fumiture fg. 181. A, 
Homann-Wedeking, Arch. Vasenornamentik fig. 13. Land A, GV III, Belg. pl. 10,6. Late. 
{Lane—A.] 

x6. (D 12) Cas. Mitp. 4899 from Vulci. I, Arkesilas; continuation of subject. I, Pfuhl, 
Mu IL, fig. 193. I and A, FR, pl. 151. I, phot. Giraudon 16889. I and A, CVI, 
pil. 20; 21; 22, 2-g, I and A, Buschor, Grieck. Vasen 75; 74. I, Rumpf, Malerei u. 
Reichnung, pl. 14, 6. Late. [Lane—A.] 


The following are probably his work : 

x, Pavermo (?) fi. from Selinus. I, plain? A, MA XXXII 310, fig. 128. [Lane—H.] 

2, (D! 21) Vienna, Kunsthist, Mus. 3571 ex Castellani, I and A, floral. A, Masner 145 
whence Pfubl, Muz III, fig. 195. [Lane—A.] 

3 (D! 59) Brrr. Mus. B 7 ff. from Naucratis. I, whirligig from centre of tondo 
(gf, Lane 133 n. 3). I and A, RA 1g07, ii, 56, fig. 28. 1, Lane, pl. 95 f 
[Lane—H.] 

4- (D? 83) Oxymera fr. from Olympia, I, gorgoneion, I and A, Olympia IV 202 no. 1302. 
(Lane—H.] 

5: (D? 117) Napues fr. from Cumae. I, symposium. I and A, Md XXII, pl. 60, 1. 
[Lane—A,] 


Compare also’: 

(Droop 101) New York 22,139.77 ex Schliemann, 1, floral. I and A, JHS XXX 
19-14. Land A, BullMetrMus 1924, 99, fgs. 4-5. A, Richter, Handbook Class. Gall.° 60. 
[Lane—H.] 

(D* 48) Brrr, Mos, By, and Ariens, British School fir, from Naueratis. RA 1907, i, 
4o (Brit, Mus, fer.). 


‘MAnner oF ARKESILAS PAINTER 


Mostly debased versions of the painter’s late style, The majority are later than the known 
works of the Arkesilas Painter, but in motives and subject matter they draw heavily on his 
repertoire,* Several, by one hand, have already been put together by Lane under his Rider 
Painter (Lane 150-1) [Lane—R.]. | He also connected 1 with his Hephaistos Painter. 





x. Sparta 1016 lakaina from Sparta. A, winged figure and others. B, fighting. A and B, 
BSA XV, pil. 3-4; whence (A) Pfuhl, Mug IIL, fig. 77; AO pll. 7-8. A, FHS XXX 4. 
(Lane—H.] 

2, Saws fi. from Samos. I, (man to right, buttocks and middle preserved). A, pomegranate 
frieze, bands, frieze of tongues. 

3g Ruopes 10.711 from Ialysos. I, return of Hephaistos; god or hero with lion (cf: Lane 


« ‘The pomegranate frieze framing the inside tondo, a commonplace in the Arkesilas Painter's early work, but aban 
dloned by thin in his latest cups, survives herein nos. § and tg. In details of drawing, as an istance the horiontal ine 
Shove the pubes, which occurs f, eg Arkesilas Painter nos. 12 and ry found here 9h no. 11. ‘More notable sal isthe 
dismemberment in the workshop, a iconographic inventions taken fom the Masterworks or pattern books, ‘Thus the 

‘os, 6,10, 5 sprobably derived fom the fountain house in apieture of Achiles at the fountain by the Arkelas 
Bainter the har in the exengue of ne. r5 0 doubt once had fu place under Tresor hors, a ano has inthe New Yorke 
Eup by the C Painter (Bensley, Dslopn of ate Blak Figure, pl 8, 2) Perhaps the rer om nos. 17,2, 28 was once 
Sebe Ses than Trolos hime, A compete ‘Trolls cup by the Arkesilas Panter il surly tur up one day and show Us 
thescattered and abducted elements n ther proper places 
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168). Iand A, Cl. Rh. U1 122; pl. B; 123. I and A, CVI, Italy pl. 4273 pl. 429. I, 
Buschor, Gr. Vasen 73. A, Lane, Greek Pottery, pl. 31 b. [Lane—H.] 

Sparta 77.196-16.194 from Sparta. I, demons. I and A, BSA XIV, pll. 3-4; 40, 
pil. g-10. Close to the Painter. 

5. Vita Gtuita from Bisenzio, I, capture of Silenos; subject continued; lions. I and A, 
BdA 1937-8, 155-6. I, AA 1937, 409-10. I (part), Ad 1941, 49, fig. 12. 

6. (D! 14) Cassex from Samos. I, Trophonios} birds and floral. I, Bochlau, Nekropolen 
pl. 10, 4; whence OJh X 10, Close to the Painter. 

7. (D148 45) Frorence 3882. I, lyre-player and dancers; floral. I and A, BdA 1921-2, 
163; 1653 167; whence (I) RA 1928, i, 53. 

8. Louvre Camp, 10492 fir. ex Campana, I, (sphinx to r., confronting a face, the rest 
being lost, to 1.) ; in segment above, palmette complex. A, animal frieze below handle 
zone: pair of cocks confronted across bud, pair of sphinxes confronted, cock, Touch of 
Hunt Painter. 

9. (D? 15) Louvre E 666 ex Campana, I, hero and bull; floral. 1, CV I, France pl. 25, 7. 
A, PLATE. 54, 4. 

xo, (D! 17) Louvre E 662 dinos ex Campana. A, Herakles and Centaurs; below, animal 
frieze. B, komasts, Achilles at the fountain; below, animal frieze. A and B, CV I, 
France pil. 29-30. A and B (part), Lane pl. 42 a, B (part), Rumpf, Malerei u. Zeichnung, 
pl. 14, 7. Animal frieze, RA 1907, i, 388. 

ax, (D! 5) Can, Mitn. 4894 from Nola, "I, blinding of Polyphemos; fish, I, Schaal, Grech, 
Vasen: Schwargfig. fig. 26. Land A, OVI, pl. 22, 1 and 45 pl. 23, 5+ 

xa, Taranto from Taranto, I, lyre-player and symposiast; animal frieze; komasts, I and 
A, Lane pl. 475 48 a5 p. 12, fig. 14¢. Touch of Hunt Painter. 

1g. (D! 3) Woxzpure 166 ex Feoli, I, symposium; cocks, I and A, Langlotz, pl. 28. 
{Lane—R.] 

14. ERLANGEN University 838 fr. I, (eagle flying to right and edge of another wing). 

x5. (D! 4) Louvre E 669 ex Campana. I, Achilles at the fountain (¢f. Lane 164); hare. 1, 
Pfuhl, Mug Il, fig. 197. I, CVI, France pl. 25, 12; pl. 26, 2, I, Encyel. photogr. de 
Part II, pl. 262, b. [Lane—near R.] 

x6. (D* 128) Lespsta from Cervetri, I, komasts; floral. I, 4d 1923-4, 85-86; whence RA 
1928, i, 63. [Lane—R.] 

37. (D1 *™ 3 7) Lenmorap St. 183 from Canino. I, rider; snake. A and I, jaf XXXVIII- 
XXXIX gr and pl. 1. 

38, Izaar fr, from Old Smyrna. I, (bird to r.) ; (bird flying to r.). 

agt Samos fr. from Samos. I, (lower part of three legs, two turned to r., one to 1.) ; upper pat 
of palmette. Should perhaps be put earlier. 

20, (D? 123) New York 14.30.26 from Sardis. I, sphinx, I and A, AJA rgar, pl. 4. I, 
Lane pl. 45 a. I, Richter, Handbook of the Greek Coll, pl. 28 g. [Lane—R.] 

ax, (D'8) Lonpow Br. I, rider; floral. I, Herford, Handbook of Greek Vase Painting, pl. 2, ¢, 
bottom; Pfuhl, Mug TIT, fig. 194. I, Lane pl. 45 b; Seltman, Approach to Greek Art, 
pl. 26, b. (Lane—R’] 

az, (D' 9) Louver E 665 ex Campana. I, rider; floral. 1, CVI, France pl. 25, 10; pl. 26, 3. 
{Lane—R.} 

2g. (D! 36) Brrr. Mus. B 3 from Sicyon. I, komasts; floral. I, Herford, Handbook of Greek 
Vase Painting, pl. 2, c, top; Pfubl, Mug IIT, fig. 196. I, Lane pl. 46 a. A, PLATE 51, d. 
{Lane—R.} 


4 
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Compare also the following, which should come from the same workshop : 
(D* 31) Cas. Map, (de Ridder 191) from Vulci? I, gorgoneion. I and A, GV I, 
pl. 23, 1-3. [Lane] 

(Droop and D? 93) Munro 381. I, floral. I, Sieveking and Hackl, pl. 13. A, m0. 1. 
Perhaps also: 

Louvre hydria ex Campana. A, two sphinxes confronted across palmette complex. 
B, two cocks confronted across palmette complex. 





Fro, 1.—Munton 381. 


B. NAUCRATIS PAINTER 


His work connects with the late period of the Arkesilas Painter. In his early and middle 
period he displays great liking for decorative friezes and colourful floral patterns, but his work, 
on the whole, is unenterprising, except for an interest in representing drapery folds, which is 
also characteristic of several works in his manner. 

Some of his paintings have previously been recognised by Lane (Lane 1g9) under his 
Naukratis Painter (Lane—N.], and his Pegasos Painter [Lane—P.]. Rumpf (44 1923-4, 
80-1) associated 6 with 12 and 13, Miss Tankard 2 and g and 7 (BSA XXIX 108 ff.), Lane 7 
with 9, with which he compared 15. 


x, (D? 110) Taranto from Taranto. I, Zeus and eagle. I, Cook, Zeus I, pl. 42. I, Lane, 
ph 37 b. I, Quagliati, Museo Naz. di Taranto 52 top. 

a. (D' 35) Louvre E 667 ex Campana. I, symposium; in centre floral. A, animal frieze. 
Tand A, CVI, France pl. 25, 11; pl. 27, 1-2. I (part), Lane, pl. 42 b. A, RA 1907, i, 
387. [Lane—N.] 

3 (D! 2) Brrr. Mus. B 4 from Naucratis. I, Artemis attended by demons. A, animal 
frieze. I and A, Petrie, Naukratis I, pls. 8-9. I, Studniczka, Kyrene 18, A and I, pares 
52, @ and 53, ¢, [Lane—N.] 

4+ (D?*™3 109 part) Marsestes fr. from Marseilles. I, (winged figure). I and A, Vasseur, 
Lorigine de Marseille, pl. 11, 15-16. {Lane—N.] 
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5. (D* 1) Louver E 668 ex Campana, I, Zeus and eagle. I (from older drawing), Cook, 
Zeus 193. 1, CVI, France pl. 25, 6; pl. 26, 4. A, ¥10. 2. 

6. (D! 18) Louvre E 672 ex Campana. I symposium; siren and birds. I, CV I, France 
pl. 25,2. [and A (with new fr.), pLates 52, 6 and 53, a." 

7. (D! 29) Louver E 661 volute-krater ex Campana, A and B, animal frieze, A and B, 
CVI, France pl. 28, 1-2. A, phot. Alinari 23674. Side view, PLaTE 55, b. 

8 Samos fir. krater from Samos. Preserved, of animal frieze, are feline to 1, another fr, 
with bird sitting on edge of floral, then rear parts of horse and bird flying to r. Other frr, 
with pomegranate frieze and tongues. 

9. (D? 32) Louver E 660 hydria ex Campana, A and B, lions confronted. A and B, CVI, 
France pl. 28, 3-4. 

xo, (D! 42) Muntow 382 from Vulci. I, winged demon, I and A, Sieveking and Hackl, pl. 
1g and p. 34. A, Buschor, Griech. Vasenmalerei* 116, [Lane—N.] 

ax. (D! 34) Louvre E 664 ex Campana. I, sphinx; fish. 1, CVI, France pl. 25,8. I and A, 
phot. Giraudon 33540. I and A, Lane, pl. 44 ¢ and p. 132, fig. 14 ¢. 

xa, (Dt! 8 46) Luspsia from Cervetri. I, Pegasus. I and A, AA 1923-4, 80; 79. [Lane—P,] 

xg. (D! go) Brrr, Mus, B 2 from Capua. I, youth with two winged horses. I, Lane, pl. 41 c, 
(Lane—P,] 

14. (D! 37) Munro 384 from Vulci, I, man and woman seated (Zeus and Hera?) ; lions, 
I, Sieveking and Hackl, pl. 13; whence AM XLI 182. I (from older drawing), Cook, 
Zeus L o4, fig. 67. A, 1G. 3. [Lane—P.] 

45. (D? 118) Bryn Mawr from Castel Campanile. I, combat; lions. I, AFA 1916, pl. 115 
whence RA 1928, i, 58. I, Journ. Walters Art Gallery III 112 (see there also for provenience). 


‘The following are probably his work: 

x Samos frr, from Samos, I, (women running in procession) ; perhaps several other seg- 
ments lost. A, (eagle to r., lion to L., part of animal frieze). I, Lane, pl. 39 ¢. 

a. Sparta from Sparta fir. of one or two lakainai, A, animal frieze. A (part), BSA XV 32 
fig. 8, 0; AO 89, fig. 60, 0. A, Lane, pl. 38 a, bottom row, 2-4. 

3. SPARTA g230 ff. from Sparta. I, floral, A, (winged feline and cock). I and A, BSA 
XXVIII 69; 71, fig. 13, 

4- Gyre fr. from Cyrene, I, floral. A, (palette and cock), I and A, Africa Italiana 
IV, pl. 2, 1-2. 

5+ Samos fr. from Samos, I, lotus frieze and pomegranate frieze on lip; then lotus frieze. 
A, plain lip except for black band at edge; plain handle zone, incised palmette (like 
Naucratis Painter no. 6). I and A, phot. Athens, Germ. Inst, Samos 273 and 272 
top left. 

6. Samos K 1188 fr, from Samos, I, winged demon. I and A, Homann-Wedeking, Arch. 
Vasenornamentik, fig. 11-12. 

7. Bercama 435 fr. hydria? from Pergamon? (cf. E. Akurgal, Bayraklt 24; 70). A, palette 
and lotus frieze; below, pomegranate chain, 








Compare also the following : 

(Dt8 47) Vizta Gutta Ming. 423 volute-krater ex Castellani. A and B, floral. A and 

B, Bd 1923-4, 496-7; whence (A) RA 1928, i, 54. A and B, Mingazzini, Coll. Castellani, 

pl. 42. A, Rumpf, Malerei u. Zeichnung, pl. 10, 9. B, Buschor, Griech. Vasen 77, fig. 87. 
‘+ For puars 52, 61am indebted to M. P, Devamber of the Louvre, 
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Samos K. 1309 fr. from Samos. I and A, floral, I and A, Homann-Wedeking, Arch. 
Vasenornamentik, figs. 9-10. 

(D* 20) Oxrorp 1885. 1525 from Naucratis, I and A, floral. I and A, RA 1907, i, 398. 
[Lane.] 


Manner or Naucratis PAINTER 


x. ATHENS 15371 oinochoe from Sparta, A, animal frieze. A, BSA XXVIII, pl. 7. 
[Tankard.} 

2, SpaRTA oinochoe from Sparta. A, animal frieze. A (part), BSA XIV 38. A, AO 93. 
Close to the Painter. 

3. TARQUINIA aryballos from Tarquinia. A, animal frieze, A, Lane 138. Close to the 
Painter. 

4. (D? 71) Cassex. aryballlos from Samos, A, rider. A (part), Boehlau, Nekropolen, pl. 4, 4. 
Close to the Painter. 

5. (D? 2) Cassen T. 354. I, Zeus and Hermes; birds and floral. I and A, Ad 1898, 189; 
whence (I) Cook, Zeus I 94, fig. 66. I, Lane, pl. 46 b. 

6. (Droop 99) Aruens 13910. I, Philoctetes (¢f. Pfuhl, Mu I §§ 229 and 232). I and 
A, JHS XXX 19; 20. 

7. Sastos K 1428 from Samos. I, citharode (Apollo?) and seated goddess; cocks. I and A, 
phot, Athens, Germ, Inst. Samos 2221 and 2222, 


C. HUNT PAINTER 


A pupil of the Arkesilas Painter, as Lane saw. He had a long career of some twenty- 
five years or more, and was the most prolific of Laconian vase-painters. His early and early- 
middle period is marked by an affectation for ‘ porthole ’ compositions (1, 3, 4, 14) and for the 
use of inscriptions (3, 6, 9, 11), the latter of which his teacher, the Arkesilas Painter, may 
in turn have taken over for the name-cup in Paris (Arkesilas Painter no. 16). His figures 
are always neat, but in his latest work they shrivel into shadows of their former selves. 

T have adopted the name from Lane (Lane 141 ff.). In several cases, where Lane con- 
nected works with the painter without making a firm attribution, I put (L.] behind the entry. 
Rumpf (4A 1923-4, 83-4) saw that 4, 5, and 9 were by the same hand ; 20 and 21 were seen 
to be close to the Hunt Painter by P. N. Ure. 


x, (D? 3) Bertww 3404 from Tarquinia. I, warriors’ return; cocks, I and A, Jd! XVI, 
pl. g and p. 190; whence I, Pfuhl, MuZ III, fig. 199. 1, Neugebauer, Fuhrer II, pl. 155 
Grit. d’Arte I, pl. 150; JHS LIX, pl. 10 a; Schuchhardt, Kunst d. Griechen 128, fig. 995 
Buschor, Gr. Vasen 76. [Lane.] 

a. (Dt 28) Louvre E 671 ex Gampana, I, warriors; lions. I, CV I, France pl. 25, 9 
A and I (with new fi.), pLates 53, 6 and 54, ¢. [Lane] 

3 Cyrene fr. from Cyrene. I, quarrel of heroes (Seven against Thebes); Triton (?). 
Tand A, AJA LIV 312. [Beazley.] > 

4 (D! 13) Louvre E 670 ex Campana. I, boar hunt; fish. I, GV I, France pl. 25, 5; 
pl. 26, 1. I, Lane, pl. 4r a. A, pLate 54,6. [Lane.] 

5+ Lema fir. from Cervetri. I, fish. [L-] 
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6. Ropes hydria from Talysos. A, combat; floral. B, komasts; animal frieze. A and 
B, Cl. Rh, VIII 87-94; pl. 4. A and B, Crit. d’Arie I, pl. 146, fig. 1 a, 23 pl. 147, fig. 3 5 
pl. 148; pl. 149; pl. 151, fig. rr. A and B (main frieze), Ad 1936, 169-70, fig. 21. A, 
Buschor, Gr. Vasen 77, fig. 88. | [Lane.] 

7 Louvre fr. ex Campana. I, (legs of two males to r., lower part of spear (?) on l). 

8. Oxrorp 1935.192 from Attica, I, siren, I, Lane 142. (Lane.] 

9. (D* 127) Letpsic from Cervetri. I, Zeus and Hermes (?); sea horse, I and A, AA, 
1923-4, 82; 81. I, JHS LII 26, fig, 2. [Lane.] 

xo. Sparta fr. from Sparta. I, (head of youth). I, BSA XIV 42, fig. 8, m; AO 104, fig. 
7pm. I, Lane, pl. 41d. [Lane.] 

ax, Samos fr. from Samos. I, Pygmies and Cranes; Herakles and Hydra. A, (feet of 
komasts?). I, AM LIV, Beil. 16, 1. Tand A, phot. Athens, Germ, Inst, Samos, [L.] 

2, Sparta fi. lakaina (?) from Sparta, A, (sphinx and floral). “A, BSA XV ga, fig. 8, m3 
AO 89, fig. 60, m. 

ag, (Di*"9 44) Frorence 3879. I, komasts and syrinxeplayer; birds and floral, I, BdA 
1g21~2, 169; whence Rd 1926, i, 52. A, Lane 132, fig. 14d." I, ptare 55, a. [Lane] 

14, (D! 6) Lusrsic and Fuonence ex Campana (gf. also Jd XI 177, no. 1). 1, boar hunt; 

birds and floral, I, Jaf XVI 191 (Leipsic) and Bd 1928-9, 171 (Florence). [Lane.] 

Sparta fr, krater or chalice? from Sparta. A, (komasts). A, BSA XXVIII 71, fig. 13 4. 

(L.J 

x6. SaMos fr. from Samos. I (exergue), birds confronted across palmette. I and A, phot. 
Athens, Germ, Inst. Samos 273 and 272, bottom right. 

x7. (D! 22) Casset from Samos, I, nymphs bathing ; cocks and floral. A, animal friezes. 
Land A, Bochlau, Nekropolen, pl. 11, 

18, Once Kavatta? from Neapolis. I, Herakles and Erymanthian boar; birds and floral. 
Tand A, AE 1938, 124; 123, I, AA 1997, 157. 

ag. (D* 16) Can, Mép. 4920, I, komasts; birds, I and A, GV I, pl 22, 5-73 23) 4+ 
[Lane.] 

a0, Syracuse 9319 from Syracuse, I, Perseus. I and A, Studies presented to D. M. Robinson 
Mi, pll. 13 a; 14a, 

ax, SyRACUSE 9320 from Syracuse. I, lyre-player. I and A, Studies .. . Robinson If, pll. 
13b; 14. 

ax. Tananero Cont Vaccarella, Via Japigia, 1-3-35, from Taranto, I, goat tor. [L.] 


15 


‘The following are probably his work: 

x. Sparta fr, oinochoe from Sparta. A, (sphinx). A, AO 96, fig. 66, c. 

2, (D?™49 109 pt.) Marserttxs fr. from Marseilles, I, uncertain, A, uncertain. I, Vasseur, 
Lorigine de Marseille, pl. 11, 23. 

3+ Samos fr. from Samos. I (exergue?), (cock, rear extremities preserved). A, palmette 
as on Hunt Painter no. 4. 

4- Samos fr. from Samos. I, (feet and part of dress of one to r.); (bird to l.). I and A, 
phot. Athens, Germ. Inst, Samos 273 and 272, bottom left. 

5+ Lupsic fir. from Cervetri. I, drumstick border of tondo as on Hunt Painter nos. 20 and ar. 

6. Sparta fr. shape?, from Sparta. A, (goat and floral). A, BSA XV 36, fig. 12, f; 40 
102, fig. 75 £ 


© But the lower part of the foot is alien, belonging to a Litle-Master Cup, 
7 See Works of Artin Grece ..., Lases nd Surivals (London, 1948), 17-18, 
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7. Once Kavatta? fr, from Neapolis. I (exergue), bird and floral. Iand A, AE 1938, 122, 
fig. 10, 25 121, fig. 9, 2. 
Compare also : 
Once Kavatta? fr. from Neapolis. I and A, AE 1938, 122, fig. 10, 15 121, fig. 9, 1. Qf. 
Hunt Painter no, 8 (outside). 


‘Manwer or Hunr PAINTER 


x. (Droop 91) Munro 385 from Italy? I, fish. I, Sieveking and Hackl, pl. 13, I, RA 
1912, ii, 95 Perhaps by the Painter. (Rumpf; L.] 

a. New Yorx, Joseph V. Noble. I, lion, I and A, Auction Sale (Basle) XIV, June 19, 
1954. Monnaies et Médailles, pl. 11, 52. Quite likely by the Painter. 

g ATHENS fir. from Perachora (4091). I, lion, I (part), Lane, pl. 38 b. 

4, SORRENTO, Coll. Fluss from Sorrento. I, youth attacking lion ; fish. Iand A, Mingazzini 

and Pfister, Surrentum, pl. 45, 180-1. 

Samos K 1189 (at present in Rhodes) ® from Samos. I, Herakles and lion; cocks and 

floral. I, AA 1937, 207, fig. 3. A, Homann-Wedeking, Arch. Vasenornamentik, fig. 14. 

Imitates early work of the Hunt Painter. 

6, Sparta fr, lakaina from Sparta, A, animal frieze. A, BSA XV ga, fig. 8, y; AO 89, 
fig. 60, y. 

7. Vasican from Vulei. I, lyre-player and dancers; floral. I, Beazley and Magi, Raccolta 
Guglielmi 1, pl. 1, 3. 

8. (D! 24) Lonvow B 58 hydria from Vulci, A and B, gorgoneion and animal friezes. A, 
Herford, Handbook of Greek Vase Painting, pl. 2, b; Pfuhl, MuZ III, fig. 198. A (part) and 
B, Lane, pl. 44 a, b; ph 43- B, Lane, Greek Pottery, pl. 29. Touch of the Arkesilas 
Painter’s manner. 

9. (Droop 92) Munrox 383 from Italy? I, boar hunt; uncertain. I, Sieveking and Hackl, 
pl. 1g. (Lane.} 

x0, (D1 43) Bonn 62 h fr, krater? from Tarquinia. A, hunt. A, 4d 1891, 17, top r. 

ax, (Droop 95) Muwtorr 386. I, goat. I and A, Sieveking and Hackl, pl. 13. More remote 
and has some links with manner of the Naucratis Painter. [L.] 

x2, (D! 87 = Droop 98) Atuens 12680. I, head and shoulders of man. I and A, JHS 
XXVIII 178, fig. 3; 176, fig. 1b; 177, fig. 2 b; 179, fig. 4 left; whence (I) Cook, Zeus 
196. 
‘Two very late but carefully executed cups stand apart from the rest and from each other ; 

elements derived from the styles of the Naucratis and Hunt Painters mingle : 
(Dt 41) Hemersenc from Bocotia. I, Chimaera. I, Jal XVI 193. I, Jal XL 150. 
I, Schaal, Griech. Vasen in Bremen 23 top. A, Lane 192, fig. 14, f 
(D*=2 114) Taranto from Taranto. I, Cyrene and lion, I and A, FR III 212; 
whence RA 1928, i, 55. 


‘A word should be said on chronology. The Arkesilas cup (Arkesilas Painter no. 16) is, 
of course, important, though it supports rather than establishes the chronology. It must have 


Losses and Surceals 27, Fragments with the rear portion of the lion were, however, 


* See Works of Artin Greece 
ey were presumably separated when the cup was removed. 


jn Samos in the summer of 19) 
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been painted in the sixties, for we can hardly allow too long an interval between the death of 
King Arkesilas and the painting of the cup.’ But if this is the date for the Arkesilas Painters? 
latest known work, we are obliged to go back at least a decade, and probably more, for his 
earliest productions, for the painter’s late style shows substantial changes from his earlier work. 
Unfortunately the early development of the painter’s style is not as clear as it might be, and it 
would-be unwise to lay down too rigid a time scale; nevertheless, it is not unreasonable to 
think that his earliest work might go back to the eighties of the sixth century. This is what 
we should expect on other grounds, such as his consistent use in earlier works of the double 
line for the shoulder and other muscles of felines, which is found in Attic at the time of Sophilos, 
and before him in works by the Gorgon Painter. 

‘The Hunt Painter must have started his career before the Arkesilas cup was painted, 
for there are signs in this cup of influence exerted by the younger man upon his master.2° I 
take it that pieces like the Rhodes hydria (Hunt Painter no, 6) are its contemporaries or at any 
rate not muchlater. This hydria was found in a tomb the other contents of which suggest a date 
about 560, with a margin in either direction. Comparison with Attic suggests about 560 
for the hydria itself, neither much earlier nor later." If this dating is right, the Arkesilas cup 
fits well enough into the middle of the sixties, and the earliest work of the Hunt Painter will 
accordingly go back to the beginning of the decade, Yet the Hunt Painter goes on for a long 
time, The Syracuse cups (nos, 20 and 21) come from a tomb group (Fusco, tomb 3; Vids 
1891, 406) not earlier than the mid-century and probably somewhat later; #* no. 22 is said to 
have been found with Attic pottery of about 540 p.c., and the Kavalla cup (no. 18) should 
come about 540. 

‘The Naucratis Painter’s earliest work, the Taranto cup (no. 1), comes from a Middle 
Corinthian tomb (cf. NC 304, no. 834; Lane 181, no. 5). Its outside is said to be very like the 
Rhodes cup, Manner of Arkesilas Painter no. 3.14 This Rhodes cup, being in the manner 
of the later work of the Arkesilas Painter, will not be earlier than the late seventies or even the 


+ ral sen to me mos probable thatthe Aes onthe cp is the King of Cyrene, though one cannot be sbeo- 
ty eps me es mebable hat Asn a hc he oct te ing Spar 
ict Asp tec a le nd tan 4 net) eon Pe, re 
eid lett pln sda eof if an aoe un wher en Be ae 
ee llog ie : 

a rs Pak a cg Ashte ae 3. Ws nie Te tipi p 8 ad. Marni, 
Fe cane een eee ety mack he ane Conk, Mana, bag Rinse 
dicen Reto cae butyl data? Cinlues ith or ete mat hve ben 9-8 
se key Sls ddan is intima sath, Chon RL-L¥ 20p object theententon of Pa fema 
a ere er eR re acct cate” eau kif aobae Greneumean, Marea 
Se rere tikas toad of the royal Fy nuare becomes tery sttrsetv pied ice poole, 
Cea eee ee Uaa Mery Male sed Bteune He, Wodebery, and 
Ea ne she anata ero at Maa anaes Chunoun, Gri Ya fa 
eal at Tele nye A'S” ALONE CA Cael to a a8 bn dna Maes vi 
Barthel ception ont ell ounded) Bath 14 Rc W. Seth an Slasarino think that th evp most have been pain 
Ha ere eee ener ead i uber ie wa eae ions and tere do pot 
Son ee a ae Eo ng cas ec’ however, antag eae ore than 8 
a ee ae Oa ee tie. : 

Set ee eee oe ctch sugges his inflnce, bt aio the proportion of 
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Reals the date Smith arrives atin his earefl consideration ofthis tomb in The Hewst Hydria 25-2. One of 
hie pee howere, th at of the Arenas cp whi Be Bese at 

rE The hur ford in it has a squat fot modelled on that of eatly Ati eyescups (Type A, of. Beazley, Devlopmet 9 
Alte Blak Figure 6) conteat to caver exanmple such a8 CL Ra. VA 70, botont 1 (hrs. Ure has very Kindly shown 
‘mea photograph ofthe unpublished part ofthe tomb group.) 

aw Lane 147-9. 1 know the outside of the Taranto cup ftom an inadequate photograph only and cannot vouch for 
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{nstend of the frieze of buds in the lowest zone, the Taranto cup has pomegranates 
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early sixties This, then, is the time when the Naucratis Painter started work, about the 
same period as the beginnings of the Hunt Painter, though his career did not last as long. 
None of his known works go much, if at all, beyond the middle of the century. 

‘A word on works in the manner of these painters. Those attached to the style of the 
Arkesilas Painter begin in his late period, the late seventies or early sixties, and the workshop 
goes on producing vigorously, after his death or retirement, until shortly after the mid-century, 
‘The general development of the style, debased though it is, is clear, and the chronology is not 
inconsistent with the evidence of the Sardis tomb in which no. 20 was found.® There is no 
evidence that this workshop carried on after the mid-forties of the century. 

‘Works in the manner of the Naucratis Painter are few in number. They seem to start 
quite early in his career, and they carry on well into the third quarter of the century. Dating 
these later vases (nos. 5-7) is difficult. ‘They are in a conservative style, yet at the same time the 
interest in drapery folds by painters of this workshop may make their work look more advanced 
in relation to other Laconian vases than perhaps it really is, The latest cup (no. 7), however, 
in its motives reminds one strongly of works by the Andokides Painter and Psiax in Attica 17 
and must therefore be dated in the twenties or perhaps even somewhat later. It was found at 
Samos in a context later than the late-Polycratean fill® 

‘Works in the manner of the Hunt Painter were produced in the fifties and forties of the 
century. The latest may go on into the thirties, but not far. Here, in contrast to the other 
‘two workshops, the imitators do not seem to have survived their master for long. 

‘There remain the Heidelberg Chimaera cup and the Taranto cup with Cyrene and the 
lion, both of which I have set apart at the end of my lists, I am giving elsewhere my reasons 
for putting the Heidelberg cup at the end of the thirties or in the early twenties,}® and I date 
the Taranto cup about 520 or very little later, contemporary with the latest Amasis Painter, 
his neck-amphora in Boston (07h X, pll. 1-43 Pfuhl, MuZ IL, figs. 218-19).# ‘Their relation 
to the workshops of the earlier period is evident, but I cannot connect them more closely. 

B. B. Suurron 


«This doesnot dtaaee with the evidence, such a iti of the tomb group of which the Rhotes cup is part see 
Lane 180; Hopper, BSA XLIV_ (7949) 191. 
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SIR JOHN MYRES: 1869-1954 


‘Joun Luxron Myres began his life-long association with Greece and the British School at 
‘Athens in 1891, when he visited the School’s excavation at Megalopolis during an under- 
graduate visit to Greece. This visit was a turning-point in his career; after it his many-sided 
energies were devoted to the study of the Greek way of life, particularly during the early, 
formative period of Greek history, He returned to Athens in 1892 as Craven Fellow and a 
Student of the School; travelled with Evans in Crete, with Paton in the Islands and Caria, 
and more widely in Mediterranean lands, where he knew most of the regions to which ancient 
Greck sailors and settlers penetrated. He dug in Cyprus, and, later, took part in the Schoo!’s 
excavation at Palaikastro, where the Minoan sanctuary at Petsof was his especial responsibility. 

‘After 1895 he spent most of his life in Oxford, until 1907 as Student of Christ Church and, 
after an interlude as Gladstone Professor of Greek at Liverpool, as the first Wykeham Professor 
of Ancient History and Fellow of New College. His lectures as Professor were sometimes 
difficult to tie down in time and place, for they drew widely on his experiences in many lands 
and seas and his enormous reading; his great gift was in the vivid actuality with which he 
brought the past to life, and the flashes of insight which illuminated it with some far-fetched 
but fruitful analogy. His friends and pupils of many generations were continually stimulated 
by his enthusiasm, the breadth of his learning and interests, and his brilliant flow of conversa- 
tion, full of new ideas and telling phrase. 

‘Asan archaeologist, his powerful visual memory and his gift for seeing likenesses led to some 
brilliant results, ‘Though his main written work was in the field of ancient history, he laid the 
foundation of a scientific study of Cypriot antiquities with his catalogues of the Cyprus Museum 
and the Cesnola Collection, and made important contributions to the development of pre- 
hellenic studies, with his work on Kamares pottery and the early fabrics of the Cyclades. 

‘The First World War brought him work after his own heart as Commander, R.N.V.R,, in 
command of a caique with a roving commission in the Greek Islands and on the Turkish coast, 
gathering information and raiding cattle from the Turkish mainland. ‘This was a life full of 
Homeric incident which lost nothing in the telling; he recalled with zest how, when he took 
passage in the relative comfort of a destroyer to report to base, he received ‘ hard lying ’ allow- 
ance denied him when on his caique or his shore excursions. He was awarded the O.B.E. and 
the Greek Order of George I for his services. 

He was first elected to the Managing Committee of the School as long ago as 1895, and was 
elected an Honorary Student in 1896. In 1934 he became Chairman of the Managing Com- 
mittee, in succession to George Macmillan, and remained Chairman until 1947, when he was 
elected President, During the thirties he was in Athens for a part of nearly every year, took 
an active interest in the management of the School property and all the other activities of the 
School; his wonderful visual memory enabled him in his study in Oxford to discuss the siting 
of trees in the School garden or the field boundaries of the School's property at Knossos. He 
travelled widely in Greece at this time, and the inhabitants of many parts of the mainland and 
islands have still warm memories of him, It was his pleasure sometimes to recount stirring 
‘events of his war service, or of his earlier travels in the nineties; and after one evening in an 
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Athens taverna when his younger hearers listened spellbound to these stories, he recalled that, 
like Odysseus, he had seen much and remembered more. 

During the 1939-45 war he took on himself, with the departure of many younger men and 
women for war service, the greater part of the administration of the School, and rendered a 
particular service by editing the Annual. But increasing bodily infirmity began to make move- 
ment difficult, and for the last years of his life he was confined to his house in Oxford. One of 
his greatest pleasures now was to receive visits from young men just back from Greece and the 
Mediterranean, to hear the news from that part of the world, and to advise them in planning 
their travels. His mind was as active and scintillating as ever, and he was able in these years 
to complete Sir Arthur Evans’ work on Scripta Minoa, to congratulate and encourage the younger 
men who were taking the steps which led to the reading of this script, and to publish Herodotus: 
Father of History. Herodotus was one of his earliest interests, and a historian for whom he had 
a fellow feeling. He was at work until the last, planning new books and producing a stream. 
of articles and reviews. He was knighted in 1943. 

Though he could on occasion be a bonny fighter in criticism or controversy, he was a 
kindly man, and many of us recall acts of kindness and words of encouragement at the outset of 
our careers. In 1939 he was presented with a volume of the Annual containing studi 
pupils and friends; I believe that he wrote to all the contributors with an indi 
thanks and acute comment on the subject matter of their contribution, Many of us will recall 
a word, spoken in his study in Oxford or during a journey in Greece, which has set an old 
problem in a new light; and his books contain enough of these flashes to preserve his vivid 
appreciation of Mediterranean life for generations who have not known him in the flesh, 


SD; 
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